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Translator’s note to the reader 


“Whoever wishes to translate, and purposes to render each word literally, and 
at the same time adhere slavishly to the order of the words and sentences in 
the original, will meet with much difficulty; his rendering will be faulty and 
untrustworthy. This is not the right method. The translator should first try 
to grasp the sense of the subject thoroughly, and then state the theme with 
perfect clearness in the other language. This, however, cannot be done without 
changing the order of words, putting many words for one word, or vice versa, 
and adding or taking away words, so that the subject be perfectly intelligible in 
the language into which he translates.” 

Moses Maimonides, Letter to His Translator Samuel ibn Tibbon 

Cited from Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, vol. 1 (1872), p. 222 


This translation of the book of Exodus is part of a larger project that I 
have undertaken to translate Torah and the Former Prophets—the first 
nine books of Tanakh (or what Christians call the Old Testament).! 
These books, which present a history of the people who came to call 
themselves “Israel” from the creation of the world and the first human 
couple down to the destruction of Yahweh’s temple in Jerusalem and 
the exile of the Judean elite to Babylonia, have indisputably had an 
outsized impact on human history. Through the act of their writing in 
the middle and late centuries of the first millennium BCE, their authors 
invented a new type of religion, one in which study of and adherence 
to “the book” ultimately displaced animal sacrifice as the primary 
avenue for humans to access the divine realm. These nine books, 
as they grew and came to take their current form over a period of 
centuries, provided a framework out of which the religion of Judaism 
emerged, and then, centuries later, shaped and inspired Christian 
theology. Yet despite these books’ impact on human history, they 
are—with the possible exception of Genesis—barely read today. 





1 This book is the fourth I have translated. The others so far published are my 
translations of Samuel, Genesis, and Deuteronomy; all are freely available at the 
Internet Archive and on my webpage at academia.edu. 
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One reason why they are unread is that most people today in fact 
find them “unreadable.” This is true not only for the typical university- 
educated person, but even many devout Jews and Christians view 
them as such. One of the primary goals I have in this larger transla- 
tion project, then, is to make these books readable—or at least less 
unreadable—for the modern-day audience. 

Of these nine books, Exodus is of special interest because it repre- 
sents an alternative “origin story” to Genesis. For Genesis, the origin 
story of the Jewish religion is framed around Yahweh’s choice of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and his promises to give them possession of 
the land of Canaan, where they have taken up residence as foreign 
migrants. For Exodus, the Jewish origin story does not concern itself 
with Yahweh’s promise of land; rather, it is framed around two actions 
of Yahweh that are central to the Jewish identity: first, his freeing the 
Israelites from their oppressive circumstances in Egypt, and then, his 
appearance to them at Mount Sinai, where he gives them “laws and 
precepts” as part of the treaty making him their god and making them 
his people. 


ry 


If there were originally two origin stories—one that grew out of tradi- 
tions from the north centering on Jacob and a second that grew out 
of traditions from the south centering on the flight from Egypt and 
the giving of the law—how did they come together in the Torah as 
we have them today? To answer this question is to answer one of the 
central questions of Biblical scholarship over the past two hundred 
years: what were the circumstances behind the writing of the five 
books of the Torah and how did they come to be joined together into a 
single work? 

This is not the place to address this larger question in detail; how- 
ever, because it does have direct bearing on how one understands the 
composition of Exodus, it is worth sketching out my views on the 
topic. For me, the starting point for an understanding of Exodus must 
be how one sees its relationship to the other four books of the Torah. 
Specifically, is Exodus fundamentally dependent on them in some 
way, or are the connections between Exodus and the other books more 
superficial? Or put another way, how much can Exodus be understood 
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independent of any knowledge of the other books, and how much can 
they be understood indepedent of Exodus? 

When Exodus is viewed from this perspective, it is clear that the 
one book it is fundamentally connected to is Deuteronomy. Indeed, its 
core themes have much in common with Deuteronomy. But what was 
the direction of the dependence? That is, was Exodus dependent on 
Deuteronomy, or Deuteronomy on Exodus? One important considera- 
tion in answering this question is the nature of the “treaty” between 
Yahweh and his people as represented in Deuteronomy. Scholars have 
long argued that Deuteronomy’s understanding of this treaty shows 
the influence of the vassal treaties that Judah and Israel were sub- 
jected to by the Assyrians in the seventh century BCE. Deuteronomy 
exhibits this influence in many ways—primarily in the curses that 
treaty-breakers are subject to, in the extensive obligations that the 
vassals (the people) have to their suzerain (Yahweh), in the treatment 
of the treaty as an object of veneration, and in the specific use of a 
loan-word from Akkadian (or Aramaic) as the term for “treaty.”” With 
the exception of the curses, each of these features is present in Exodus, 
and each is integral to the narrative and themes of the book. But Exo- 
dus has so few points of true connection to the Neo-Assyrian vassal 
treaties, and Deuteronomy so many, that there can be no doubt that 
Deuteronomy is directly dependent on the Neo-Assyrian treaties, and 
that Exodus in turn is directly dependent on Deuteronomy. 

The fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of Yahweh's temple there 
in the early sixth century BCE created a crisis of belief within south- 
ern Yahwism and the leadership of its cult. In seeking to come to 
terms with their circumstances, the leadership turned to the book of 
Deuteronomy, the earliest version of which likely was written some 
forty years before and which at the time was almost certainly the 
most important text in the temple library. And so the leadership of 
Yahweh’s cult in the south came to understand the loss of the land 
and the destruction of the temple in terms of the treaty curses in 
Deuteronomy, which are imposed on those who fail to uphold the 





2 The word for treaty is adê in Akkadian and ‘dy in Aramaic; this has come over 
into Hebrew as ny (which sometimes is vocalized as ‘édot and sometimes as 
‘ediit). On nY as a loan-word from Akkadian or Aramaic, see the discussion in 
note 4d of my translation of Deuteronomy (pp. 936). 
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treaty obligations. The treaty thus became a lens through which to 
view the history of Israel and Judah, and the history of their peoples’ 
relationship with Yahweh. In order to promulgate their views—and 
perhaps to prevent Yahweh’s remaining devotees in the former land 
of Judah from abandoning him—the cultic leadership wrote (or com- 
missioned) a chronicle recording the history of Yahweh’s relationship 
with his people that viewed this relationship in terms of the treaty 
obligations and curses in Deuteronomy. Scholars today call this his- 
tory the “Deuteronomistic History,” and ascribe to it Deuteronomy 
(which was expanded and given a narrative framework as part of this 
work) and the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings. 

Most scholars assume that the Deuteronomistic History begins 
with the book of Deuteronomy. One problem with this view is that 
there is no obvious place one can point to as the beginning of the 
historical narrative. Deuteronomy was almost certainly given a narra- 
tive framework when it was incorporated into the Deuteronomistic 
History. The narrative frame that was added would have included the 
account of Moses’ death at the end of the book, but the revisions made 
at this time likely did not include a narrative of events to begin the 
book.? There would not have been a need for a narrative section to be- 
gin the book of Deuteronomy, however, if as part of the writing of the 
Deuteronomistic History, a new narrative about the origin of Israel’s 
relationship with Yahweh was appended in front of Deuteronomy. 

This I believe is the explanation for the circumstances of the orig- 
inal composition of Exodus—it, along with the earliest version of 
Numbers, was written specifically to serve as the beginning of the 
Deuteronomistic History. The origin story that drives the entirety of 
the Deuteronomistic History is not the origin story of Genesis, but 
rather the origin story found in Exodus. It makes sense, then, that this 
history would begin with this origin story. 

Thus I view the earliest version of Exodus (and the earliest version 
of Numbers) as dating to the early sixth century BCE, having been 





3 The historical narrative in the opening sections of Deuteronomy likely dates 
to the late exilic period or early Persian period. For my views on the com- 
position history of Deuteronomy and the form the book had at the time the 
Deuteronomistic History was written, see pp. 147-159 of my translation of 
Deuteronomy. 
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commissioned as part of the Deuteronomistic History, and having been 
composed during the same period as the books of Joshua-Kings. Over 
the following two hundred fifty years, the text of Exodus underwent 
significant changes, as authors associated with Yahweh’s cult in the 
province of Yehud—and, I believe—authors associated with Yahweh’s 
cult in the neighboring district of Samaria revised and expanded the 
text to address key issues of concern to their communities during the 
Persian period. 


+ 


The question of what role the Samaritans played in the composition 
of the Torah is an important one; while this question was long un- 
derappreciated or even dismissed out of hand, in recent years it has 
received an increasing amount of scholarly attention, with many now 
viewing the religion of the Samaritans as a direct continuation of the 
Yahwism practiced in the kingdom of Israel.* I now hold this view 
myself, and as a result have revised my thinking about the origins of 
Genesis and of the material in the Torah that scholars attribute to the 
“priestly” authors. Because these ideas have a direct bearing on how I 
understand the composition history of Exodus, it is necessary to make 
a brief detour here to consider the origins of Genesis. 

In my view, the earliest versions of Genesis were the product of 
northern Yahwism and were unconnected with the cult in Jerusalem. 
The original book was likely written in the seventh or sixth century 
BCE in either the district of Samaria or in the Mesopotamian diaspora. 
The authors likely were priests who had some association with the pri- 





4 There is a large literature on the Samaritans. I have benefited from the following 
studies, which provide a good entry point for exploring the question of the 
Samaritans’ contribution to the Torah: G. Knoppers, “Parallel Torahs and Inner- 
Scriptural Interpretation: The Jewish and Samaritan Pentateuchs in Historical 
Perspective” in T. Dozeman, K. Schmid, and B. Schwartz (ed.), The Pentateuch: 
International Perspectives on Current Research (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 
pp. 507-531; T. Römer, “Cult Centralization and the Publication of the Torah 
between Jerusalem and Samaria,” in M. Kartveit and G. Knoppers (ed.), The 
Bible, Qumran, and the Samaritans (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 2018), pp. 79-92; and 
E. Nodet, “Israelites, Samaritans, Temples, Jews” in J. Zsengellér (ed.), Samaria, 
Samarians, Samaritans (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 2013), pp. 121-172. 
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mary cultic centers in the north—Shekem and Bethel. It is impossible 
to know which audience they were writing for. If they were writ- 
ing for the diaspora community of deported Samarians,? then they 
likely intended their work to address the challenges to the diaspora 
community posed by the older, more powerful culture and religions 
of Mesopotamia, and to preserve the origin traditions which were 
perhaps in danger of being forgotten. If they were writing for the 
Assyrian colonists who were forcibly resettled in Samaria, then their 
purpose likely was to attract them to Yahwism by demonstrating that 
the religion’s roots were actually in Mesopotamia.° 


Cy 


The composition history of Exodus—like that of Genesis and Deutero- 
nomy—is a complicated one that spans centuries. In addition to this 
earliest version of Exodus associated with the composition of the 
Deuteronomistic History, I identify three other major compositional 
layers: (1) additions to the text made late in the exilic period or early 
in the Persian period that connected Exodus to the Samaritan book 
of Genesis;’ (2) expansions of Exodus that harmonized the book with 





5 For an interesting study of Assyrian policies of deportation and resettlement as 
they affected Samaria, see K. Radner, “The ‘Lost Tribes of Israel’ in the Context 
of the Resettlement Programme of the Assyrian Empire,” in S. Hasegawa, C. 
Levin and K. Radner (ed.), The Last Days of the Kingdom of Israel (Berlin: W. de 
Gruyter, 2019), pp. 101-123. 

6 A faint memory of the settlement of Assyrian colonists in Samaria may be 
preserved in 2 Kings 17.26-28, which tells of the King of Ashshur sending a 
Samaritan priest back to Samaria to teach the new settlers the religious practices 
required by “the local god” (i.e. Yahweh). 

7 Iam assuming that there were good relations between Yahweh’s priests in Yehud 
and his priests of Samaria at the time, and that there was a mutual decision for 
each group to share its religious texts with the other. This would have been 
the catalyst for the priests in Yehud wishing to incorporate Genesis into their 
larger historical chronicle that we know as the Deuteronomistic History, and for 
the priests in Samaria to adopt some of the materials from the Deuteronomistic 
History (Exodus, Numbers and Deuteronomy) for their own uses. For the 
friendly relations between the leaders of Yehud and Samaria, see L. Grabbe, 
“The Reality of the Return: The Biblical Picture versus Historical Reconstruction,” 
in J. Stokl and C. Waerzeggers (ed.), Exile and Return: The Babylonian Context 
(Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 2015), pp. 292-307. 
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the Persian period expansions made to Deuteronomy and that, in 
addition, incorporated a large body of legal material from both Yehud 
and Samaria; and (3) the extensive additions made in the second half 
of the Persian period that that sought to elevate the status of the Aa- 
ronide priesthood and that provided an “origin story” for Yahweh’s 
cult that could be shared by priests in Yehud and Samaria.’ All these 
revisions and expansions of Exodus were driven by the need to ad- 
dress challenges faced by the communities of Yehud and Samaria, by 
the evolving views about the role these books played within the Yah- 
wistic religion as practiced within both provinces, and—not least—by 
the desire of the Aaronide priesthood to secure its position vis-a-vis 
competing priestly lines. 

The revisions and additions made to Exodus between the late sixth 
and early fourth centuries BCE were part of a much larger evolution 
that the Deuteronomistic History underwent during the exile and the 
Persian period. Initially, in the late sixth and early fifth centuries, the 
book of Genesis was incorporated into it, and much material was 
added to Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Joshua to strengthen 
the connections between the books and to extend important themes 
from Genesis into the other books.’ In the fifth century, Genesis and 
Deuteronomy—which as the two oldest books would have been the 
most authoritative—were further revised and expanded to address 
issues of import to the communities in Yehud and Samaria, including 
ideas about the nature of Yahweh’s treaty with his people and about 
the realization of the treaty blessings. Most importantly, as the part- 
nership between Yahweh’s priests in Yehud and Samaria became fully 
established during the fifth century, the Deuteronomistic History was 
broken up into the two collections we have today—Torah and Former 
Prophets.!° I believe the breaking up of the Deuteronomistic History 





8 For a fuller presentation of my views on the composition history of Exodus, see 
pages 169-190 below. 

9  Ibelieve the Joseph material was added to Genesis at this time to connect Genesis 
and the patriarchal traditions to Exodus. At this time as well, Deuteronomy was 
likely revised to reflect the promises made to the ancestors in Genesis. The early 
narrative material in Deuteronomy connecting the book more closely to Exodus 
and Numbers may also have been added at this time. 

10 The presence of “Samaritan” material in the book of Joshua, such as that found 
in Jos 24, is a strong indication that when the Deuteronomistic History was 
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into two collections represented a compromise solution between the 
two groups, as the material in the Former Prophets with its Zion the- 
ology and its hostility to the northern kingdom would not have been 
acceptable to the Samaritans. And then finally, in the fourth century, 
the extensive “Aaronide” additions were made to Exodus and the 
other newly separated books of the Torah; these additions would have 
included the composition and addition of Leviticus. 


Ey 


Modern translation theory speaks of two types of translation—transla- 
tion that aims for “formal” equivalence and translation that aims for 
“functional” (or what is sometimes called “dynamic”) equivalence. 
Formal equivalence is concerned with fidelity to the text and aims to 
produce a translation that accurately reflects the meaning of the source 
text, preserving wherever possible word order and sentence structure, 
and seeking to maintain one-for-one correspondences in vocabulary. 
Robert Alter’s translation of Tanakh published in 2018 is a recent exam- 
ple of a translation that emphasizes formal equivalence over functional 
equivalence. By contrast, functional (or dynamic) equivalence is con- 
cerned with fluency; the aim here is to produce a natural-sounding 
translation that recreates for the reader the same experience of the text 
as that of a native speaker of the source language. Such a translation 
by necessity breaks with one-to-one correspondences in vocabulary 
and word order in order to express a specific thought or idea in the 
most natural way in the target language. 

From antiquity, one of the fundamental debates among translators 
has been whether translations should strive for formal equivalence 
or for functional equivalence. The early Church father Jerome, who 
spent the better part of two decades writing the Vulgate (the first Latin 
translation of the Christian Old and New Testaments), discusses this 
issue at length in his “Letter to Pammachius on the Best Method of 
Translating.” Although Jerome believed that Bible translations should 





broken up, Joshua was initially included with the books of the Torah, and that it 
was only moved to the collection of the Former Prophets relatively late in the 
Persian period. 
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aim for formal equivalence (because of the divine inspiration of the 
text), he argues that for all other texts functional equivalence is the 
superior method of translation. Thus, he says, he translates “sense 
for sense and not word for word.” He then develops this argument 
in detail by quoting passages from Cicero and Horace in which they 
argue in favor of what we today call functional equivalence. 

Today, outside translators of the Bible, the debate has largely been 
settled in favor of functional equivalence. With translations of the 
Bible into English, however, it is a different story. Perhaps because of 
the undue influence of the King James translation (which emphasized 
formal equivalence), or perhaps out of the (conscious or unconscious) 
belief that the exact Hebrew and Greek words in the Tanakh and 
the Christian New Testament are divinely inspired, many English- 
language translators of the Bible employ approaches that strive for 
formal equivalence and that reject functional equivalence outright. 

I began this note with an epigraph from Moses Maimonides on 
the translator’s task because it sums up succinctly the technique that 
I believe produces the most successful translations. Along with Mai- 
monides, I come down firmly on the side of functional equivalence. 
In this translation, I have put special effort into trying to convey the 
authors’ meaning in natural English—in particular, I have written 
what I imagine the authors would have written had they been native 
speakers of modern-day English. My priorities were always to try to 
express the ideas in the text in the most natural way in English, and at 
the same time to capture the energy and rhythm of the original. When 
a Hebrew passage is awkwardly phrased, repetitive, or confusing, the 
English translation should reflect that; likewise, when a passage is 
written in a fluid or a highly literary style in the original, the English 
translation should be written that way as well. 

Hebrew is very different from English—its vocabulary is limited, it 
uses particles and adverbs more sparingly, its sentence structure and 
verb tenses are simpler, and the logical connections between succes- 
sive sentences or actions are typically implied and rarely expressed 
as explicitly as in English. Translations which carry over these fea- 
tures into English—as translations that aim for formal equivalence 
inevitably must—produce a wooden, lifeless prose that fails to do 
justice to the energy and vibrancy of the original Hebrew. Translating 
the Hebrew into natural English and prioritizing functional equiva- 
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lence have required me to break significantly from literal renderings 
in nearly every sentence—I have frequently added particles and ad- 
verbs, inserted logical connections between sentences, omitted words 
that are superfluous in translation, introduced word variety where it 
was lacking, altered verb tenses and pronoun usage, changed word 
order, and, on occasion, added short phrases when needed to produce 
natural English. Following Maimonides’ advice to his own translator 
quoted above, I have relied on my understanding of the narrative 
and of what I believed to be the authors’ intent to guide my many 
departures from the literal text. My goal was always to be faithful to 
the ideas that the authors of Exodus were expressing in Hebrew—but 
to express those ideas in English in the most natural way. 

Compared with the other books I have translated (Samuel, Gen- 
esis, and Deuteronomy), Exodus presents some unique translation 
challenges. Unlike the laws in Deuteronomy, for example, most of the 
laws in Exodus are written in a shorthand style that summarizes the 
outcomes of case law. This has required me to use a more informal and 
more abbreviated style in translating the laws here than was the case 
in Deuteronomy, where the laws are dressed in an ornate prose that 
attempts to draw out the larger moral justifications behind the laws 
themselves. In addition, Exodus presents us with the only extended 
examples in Tanakh of what we today call “technical writing’”—this 
is the material in the final third of the book, in which Yahweh gives 
instructions to Moses regarding how to build the treaty shrine and its 
associated paraphernalia (this is in effect an instruction manual), and 
then the subsequent report of the Israelite artisans carrying out those 
instructions. In translating these passages, I have striven to write in a 
prose style characteristic of English-language technical writing, keep- 
ing sentences and clauses short and direct, and, for the instructions 
sections, typically expressing actions in the imperative. 


ry 


One place where I make a major departure from all other present- 
day English translations of Exodus is that my translation does not 
follow the familiar chapter divisions, which are based on a scheme 
introduced by Archbishop of Canterbury Stephen Langton in the 
thirteenth century CE. Rather, my translation follows the division of 
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the text into literary units—or parashot—as preserved in the Masoretic 
traditions. We know that most of the parashot in the Masoretic text 
reflect very ancient traditions, for they agree broadly with textual 
divisions found in the Biblical texts that were recovered from Qumran 
and that date to the second and first centuries BCE.!! Moreover, the 
parashot are marked in an identical fashion in the Masoretic text and in 
the texts from Qumran—space breaks where the text resumes in the 
middle of a line are used to indicate the beginning of smaller literary 
units, and space breaks where the text resumes at the beginning of 
a new line are used to indicate the beginning of major literary units. 
The general agreement of the parashot in the texts from Qumran with 
the Masoretic text can be seen in numerous textual fragments from 
Qumran, but it is most easily and convincingly seen in a simple visual 
comparison of the parashot in the Great Isaiah Scroll from Qumran and 
the Book of Isaiah in the Aleppo Codex and the Leningrad Codex. 

Although the evidence from Qumran clearly demonstrates that 
the parashot have ancient roots, that is of little help in answering the 
questions of how old they are and whether they might have been part 
of the earliest “editions” of Exodus and the other books of Tanakh. It 
is of course impossible to answer these questions definitively, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that the ultimate source for most of the parashot 
might indeed be the original authors themselves. We know, for exam- 
ple, that textual divisions were regularly employed in ancient texts. 
And perhaps more important, once the medieval chapter divisions are 
stripped away and the parashot highlighted, it is striking to see how 
frequently the use of the parashot contribute to and enhance the flow 
of the narrative. I have seen this both in the translation of Exodus here, 
and in the translations of Samuel, Genesis, and Deuteronomy that I 
completed over the past three years. 

If the Masoretic parashot do have their roots in the original literary 
units of the text, then they may help us to understand the composition 
technique of Exodus’ authors (and of the other authors of Tanakh). 
One of the fundamental challenges faced by the authors of Exodus 





11 Fora lengthy discussion of this topic, see E. Tov, “Sense divisions in the Qumran 
texts, the Masoretic text, and ancient translations of the Bible,” in Interpretation 
of the Bible: International symposium on the interpretation of the Bible, 1998. 
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was how best to fashion and maintain a coherent text in light of the 
multiple revisions and additions that the book underwent through the 
centuries. In many instances, the solution that the principal authors 
of Exodus and the other authors and editors of Tanakh came to was 
to integrate the new additions to the text as independent blocks of 
material. In this style of composition, the older material often attracted 
few if any changes; instead, large blocks of new material were simply 
inserted before or after older material. But by linking themes of the 
older material with themes in the new material, the authors were able 
to alter the overall message and so affect the reader’s understanding 
of the text. This style of composition, with the parashot serving as the 
building blocks of the text, enabled the authors to combine disparate 
authorial layers while still preserving the integrity of the original text, 
even when the various authorial layers didn’t fully agree with one 
another. 

Because the parashot are sometimes employed in the text in ways 
that modern-day readers do not expect, it is worth including here a 
few comments on their usage. There are two types of parashot—the 
parashah petuhah (or “open parashah”) typically marks the beginning of 
a major literary unit, while the parashah setumah (or “closed parashah”) 
typically marks the beginning of a smaller literary unit. 

In Exodus, as elsewhere in Tanakh, both the parashah petuhah and 
the parashah setumah are frequently used to indicate a change in com- 
positional layer, a change in the author’s source material, a change of 
subject matter, or a change of scene. Both types of parashot are also 
used to draw attention to important speeches and to alter the pace 
of the narrative for dramatic effect. Two special uses of the parashah 
setumah are to separate items in a list and to separate lines of songs. 
Thus we see many laws in Exodus are separated by a parashah setumah, 
as are all but one of the ten commandments. Likewise, in the “song of 
the Sea,” parashot setumot are used to mark breaks between individ- 
ual lines of the song. In a small number of instances in Exodus, the 
parashah petuhah appears to be used to separate laws, although it is 
also possible to understand these instances as indicating a change in 
source material or compositional layer. 

In my translation, I have indicated the parashot petuhot with a 
triple line break and a double asterisk (**), while I have indicated 
the parashot setumot with a single line break and an em-dash (—). 
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Because I have a preference for the Aleppo Codex over the Leningrad 
Codex, the parashot in my translation follow it and not the Leningrad 
Codex. Although the Aleppo Codex’s version of Exodus was lost (and 
probably destroyed) in 1947 when the synagogue where the codex 
was kept burned during the anti-Jewish riots in Aleppo, we have a 
record of its missing parashot petuhot and parashot setumot from the 
annotations made in Rabbi Shalom Shakhna Yellin’s Tanakh by his son- 
in-law, Rabbi Yehoshua Qimhi. (A scan of Yellin’s annotated Tanakh, 
unfortunately of low quality, can be found at the Internet Archive.) 

As a convenience to readers, I have noted the Masoretic literary 
units (the “open” and “closed” parashot) and the familiar chapter divi- 
sions of the Christian Bible in the margins of my translation. Although 
the Masoretes did not number the parashot, I have taken the liberty of 
numbering them in order to make it easier for readers to keep track 
of their place in the text, and to move back and forth between the 
text and the notes and comments. In the margins of the translation, I 
indicate the parashot petuhot with the prefix “P” followed by a number 
(P1, P2, P3, etc.). In my numbering system, I treat the parashot setumot 
as subunits of the parashot petuhot—thus P17,1 and P17,2, for example, 
indicate the first and second “closed” parashot after P17. In addition, 
I indicate the more familiar chapter divisions by placing the chapter 
number within brackets—for example, [Ch. 24] denotes Exodus 24. 
Finally, I also use the margins to indicate places in the text that are 
discussed in the notes and comments that follow the translation; for 
each parashah, these are marked in lowercase letters—a, b, c, etc.—and 
are hyper-linked in the pdf version of this book. 
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Finally, a few comments about the translation: in translating names 
of people and places, I have not employed the traditional anglicized 
spelling, but have chosen instead to use transliterations that closely 
approximate how scholars believe ancient Hebrew was pronounced. 
Thus, I write Mosheh rather than Moses, Aharon instead of Aaron, and 
Yisra’el in place of Israel. One other unusual feature of my translation 
of names is that I have chosen in many places to replicate one of 
the principal quirks of Hebrew spelling: the consonantal letters yodh 
(“y”) and he (“h”) that are sometimes used to indicate specific vowels. 
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In Exodus, this results in my writing Siynai rather than Sinai, and 
Mosheh instead of Moshe. Such an approach, I believe, helps bring 
the modern-day reader closer to the text by recreating for them one 
aspect of the experience of reading Hebrew. 

The book of Exodus has its beginnings as the origin story of Yah- 
weh’s people that grew out of traditions from the south. The history of 
the book—and of the Torah as a whole—is the expansion and revision 
of that particular origin story to achieve two ends: first, to unite it 
with the competing origin story (Genesis) that grew out of traditions 
from the north, and then in later editions, to create a separate origin 
story for Yahweh’s cult and its rituals. The resulting books, in all 
their messiness and contradiction, ultimately produced a synthetic 
origin tradition that served as the foundation of both Judaism and 
Samaritanism. It is my hope that through my work here—both in the 
translation that strives to express the ancient authors’ ideas in natural 
modern-day English and in the notes and comments that explore the 
book’s complex evolution—readers may gain a deeper appreciation 
of this messy, but profoundly influential, book. 
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THESE ARE THE NAMES OF THE YISRA’ELITES WHO ENTERED EGYPT WITH 
YA‘AQOV, each man and his family entered: 

- Re’uven, Shim'on, Lewi and Yehudah 

- Yissakar, Zevulun, and Binyamin 

- Dan and Naphtali 

- Gad and Asher 
All the individuals who were Ya‘aqov’s progeny numbered seventy 
people total. (Yoseph was already in Egypt.) 

After Yoseph along with all his brothers and that entire genera- 
tion of people died, the Yisra’elites reproduced in enormous numbers, 
teeming everywhere, multiplying and growing extraordinarily numer- 
ous, to the point that the land was overflowing with them. 


4% 


Meanwhile, a new king rose to power in Egypt—one who didn’t know 
of Yoseph. “Look here,” he said to his people, “the Yisra’elite people 
have become larger and more numerous than us. Come, let’s be smart 
about how we deal with them. Otherwise, they will become even 
more numerous, and then should it happen that there’s a war, they 
might even join up with our enemies and fight against us and then 
leave our country!” 

So the Egyptians put slave-gang overseers over them, in order 
to afflict them with hard labor. They built fortified storehouses for 
Phar’oh—the fortresses of Pithom and Ra‘amses. But as much as 
the Egyptians would afflict them, all the more would the Yisra’elites 
multiply and explode in number, with the result that they came to 
dread the Yisra’elites. So they enslaved the Yisra’elites, acting harshly 
toward them and embittering their lives with hard labor—with the 
making of mortar and bricks and with all kinds of labor out in the 
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countryside (all the work that they used them as slaves on being under 
the most severe conditions). 

The king of Egypt spoke to the Hebrew midwives (one of whom 
was named Shiphrah and the other of whom was named Puʻah). 
“When you are helping the Hebrew women give birth,” he said, “you 
must observe the birthing-stool: if it’s a boy, you should kill him, but 
if it’s a girl, you may let her live.” But because the midwives feared 
God, they didn’t do as the king of Egypt told them to do, and instead 
they let all the children live. 

So the king of Egypt summoned the midwives. “Why have you 
done what you’ve done,” he asked them, “and allowed the children 
to live?” 

“Because the Hebrew women aren’t like the Egyptian women,” 
they answered Phar’oh. “For they’re so vigorous, before the midwife 
can come to them, they’ve already given birth!” 

And so God gave the midwives success, with the result that the 
people grew in number and became exceedingly numerous. (Now 
because the midwives showed reverence to God, he made houses for 
them.) 

“Every newborn boy you must throw into the Ye'or,” Phar‘oh 
commanded his people, “while you should let all the girls live.” 


Ey 


A certain man from the clan of Lewiy went and acquired a Lewite 
woman as his wife. The woman became pregnant and gave birth to 
a boy. When she saw how fine he was, she hid him away for three 
months. But when she was no longer able to hide him, she got a reed 
basket for him, and then after sealing it with tar and pitch, she put the 
child in it and placed it in the rushes along the banks of the Ye’or. His 
sister, meanwhile, stationed herself some distance away, to see what 
would happen to the boy. 

Some time later, Phar’‘oh’s daughter went down to the Ye’or to 
bathe. While her serving-girls were walking alongside the river, she 
noticed the basket among the rushes and sent her maidservant to fetch 
it. Upon opening it, she noticed the child—it was a little boy, and he 
was crying! Welling up with compassion for him, she exclaimed, “This 
must be one of the Hebrews’ children!” 
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“Shall I go and summon a wet-nurse for you from the Hebrew 
women,” his sister asked Phar‘oh’s daughter, “so that she can nurse 
the child for you?” 

“Yes, go do that,” Phar’oh’s daughter replied. 

And so the young woman went on her way, and summoned the 
child’s mother. 

“Take this boy here and nurse him for me,” Phar‘oh’s daughter 
said to her. “I’ll pay you a fair wage.” 

So the woman took the child and nursed him. Once the boy had 
grown bigger, she brought him to Phar‘oh’s daughter, and he became 
her son. She named him Mosheh (or ‘Drawer’), thinking “because I 
drew him from the water.” 

Now it so happened back in those times that after Mosheh had 
grown up, he went out to see his kinspeople and observe the forced 
labor they were doing, when he saw an Egyptian man beating a 
Hebrew man who was one of his kinspeople. He checked to his right 
and to his left, and, realizing that there was no one around, he struck 
and killed the Egyptian, and then hid the body beneath the sand. 

But when he went out the next day, he came upon two Hebrews 
fighting each other. “Why are you beating your friend?” he asked the 
one who was at fault. 

“Who appointed you as chief and judge over us?” he replied. “Do 
you intend to kill me just like you killed that Egyptian?” 

Mosheh grew terrified, thinking to himself, “So it really has been 
discovered what I did!” 

Once Phar‘oh heard what had happened, he sought to have Mosheh 
killed, but Mosheh fled from Phar’oh and settled in the land of Midyan, 
taking up residence beside a well. 

Now the chief priest of Midyan had seven daughters. They would 
regularly go to the well, draw water and then fill the troughs in order 
to give water to their father’s flocks. But when the shepherds arrived, 
they would always drive the girls away. This day, however, Mosheh 
saved them straightaway and gave water to their flocks. 

When they arrived back at their father Re‘u’el’s house, he asked 
them, “Why have you come back so soon today?” 

“An Egyptian man saved us from the shepherds,” they replied. 
“What's more, he even drew water for us and then gave water to the 
flocks!” 
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“So where is he?” he asked his daughters. “Why in the world did 
you leave him behind?! Invite him over so that he may dine with us!” 

As Mosheh was willing to live with the man, he gave him his 
daughter Tsipporah. When she bore him a son, he named him Ger- 
shom (or ‘Desert Sojourner’), “because,” he thought, “I’m an immi- 
grant in a foreign land.” 


Ey 


During that long interval of years, the king of Egypt died. The 
Yisra’elites groaned under their hard labor and cried out for help—and 
their plea to be saved from their labors reached God. Hearing their 
groans, God remembered the binding agreement he had made with 
Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Ya‘aqov. God observed the Yisra’elites, and 
understood... 

Now Mosheh regularly used to graze the flocks of his father-in-law 
Yithro, the High Priest of Midyan. He had driven the flocks beyond 
the desert country, and come to the divine mountain, Horev, when one 
of Yahweh’s messengers showed itself to him as a blade of fire coming 
out of a thornbush. As he looked at the bush, he was surprised to see 
that even though it was burning, none of it had been consumed. 

“Well now,” Mosheh thought to himself, “perhaps I should make 
a detour and get a closer look at this amazing sight—why isn’t that 
thornbush burning up?!” 

Yahweh saw that he had turned to investigate. God called out to 
him from the thornbush. 

“Mosheh! Mosheh!” he cried. 

“Here Iam!” 

“Don’t come any closer! And take the sandals off your feet, because 
the place where you're standing is holy ground! I am your ancestor’s 
god—the god of Avraham, of Yitzhaq, and of Ya‘aqov!” 

Meanwhile, Mosheh covered his face, for he was afraid to look at 
God. 

“T certainly have seen the plight of my people, who are in Egypt,” 
Yahweh said. “I’ve heard their outcry against their oppressors— 
indeed, I am well aware of their suffering! So I have come down 
to save them from the Egyptians, and to bring them out of that land to 
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an excellent and spacious land—to a land overflowing with milk and 
honey—to the place of the Kena‘anites, Hethites, Amorites, Perizzites, 
Hiwwites, and Yevusites. So now, given that the Yisra’elites’ outcry 
has come to me—and, moreover, given that I’ve seen the oppression 
that they are suffering under the Egyptians—I’ve decided the time 
has come to send you to Phar’oh and have you lead my people the 
Yisra’elites out of Egypt.” 

“Who am I that I should go to Phar‘oh,” Mosheh asked God in 
reply, “or that I should lead the Yisra’elites out of Egypt?” 

“But I myself will be with you! And here’s how you will know 
that I’ve sent you: after you lead my people out of Egypt, you and 
they will make offerings to God on this mountain.” 

“Look,” Mosheh said to God, “when I go to the Yisra’elites and 
say to them, ‘Your ancestors’ god sent me to you,’ they might reply, 
‘What’s his name?’—what should I say to them then?” 

“T will be whatever I will be,” God answered him. “So you should 
say to the Yisra’elites, ‘I-will-be sent me to you.’” 

God then elaborated: “So you should say to the Yisra’elites, “Your 
ancestors’ god Yahweh—the god of Avraham, of Yitzhaq, and of 
Ya‘aqov—sent me to you.’ This has been my name for all eternity. 
Yes, this is what I have been called through the generations. 

“Go now and convene the elders of Yisra’el, and say this to them: 
‘Your ancestors’ god Yahweh showed himself to me—the god of Avra- 
ham, Yitzhaq, and Ya‘aqov—and gave me this message: ‘I have indeed 
been observing you closely and what is being done to you there in 
Egypt. And now I’m planning to bring you up out of your misery in 
Egypt to the land of the Kena’anites, Hethites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hi- 
wwites, and Yevusites—to a land overflowing with milk and honey.’ ’ 

“They will listen to what you say; then you yourself along with 
Yisra’el’s elders will go to see the king of Egypt. “The Hebrews’ god 
Yahweh has come to us unexpectedly,’ you all should say to him. ‘So 
then, please we beg you, let us take a three-day journey out into the 
desert so that we may offer sacrifices to our god Yahweh.’ Now I 
know that the king of Egypt won’t allow you to go, though not ina 
harsh manner. Then I will take action and strike hard at Egypt with all 
kinds of incredible acts—acts that I will carry out right there among 
them! Only then, after that, will he release you. Nonetheless, I will 
make Egypt view this people favorably. So when you go, don’t go 
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empty-handed—each woman should ask some of her neighbors or 
some of the lodgers in her house for some silver and gold vessels, and 
for some blankets; then you should load them onto your sons and 
daughters and so plunder Egypt.” 

[Ch. 4] “Look here,” Mosheh replied, “they’re not going to believe me 
or listen to what I have to say. Really, they’re going to say, ‘Yahweh 
didn’t show himself to you.’ ” 

“What’s that in your hand?” Yahweh asked. 

“A stick.” 

“Throw it on the ground.” 

When he threw it on the ground, it turned into a snake, causing 
Mosheh to shrink back from it. 

“Now reach out and grab its tail.” Yahweh said. 

He reached out and when he grabbed it, it turned back into a stick 


in his fist. 

u “That’s so that they might believe that their ancestors’ god Yahweh— 
the god of Avraham, of Yitzhaq, and of Yaʻaqov—showed himself to 
you!” 

y Yahweh spoke to him again. “Please, put your hand inside your 
robe.” 


He put his hand inside his robe and when he took it out, he was 
astonished to see it had turned leprous, like the color of snow. 
w “Now put your hand back on your robe.” 
He put his hand back on his robe, and when he took it off, he saw 
x that its skin had turned back to normal. 

“So if they don’t believe you and don’t acknowledge the first sign, 
they should believe the other sign. But if they don’t believe even those 
two signs and don’t do as you say, then you should take some water 
from the Ye’or and pour it on dry ground. For the water that you take 
from the river will turn into blood when it hits the ground.” 

y “Please, I beg you, my lord,” Mosheh said to Yahweh, “I have 
never been an eloquent man—neither at any time in the past, nor since 

z you have been speaking with your servant. Really, my pronunciation 
is awkward and my vocabulary limited.” 

“Who gave speech to humankind?” replied Yahweh. “Or who 
makes someone mute or deaf? Or bestows sight or blindness? Isn’t it 
I, Yahweh? So then, get going—I will be at your side when you speak, 
and I will direct you what to say.” 
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“Please, I beg you, lord—please send someone else instead!” 

Then Yahweh became enraged with Mosheh. “Isn’t Aharon your 
Lewite kinsman? I know that he will certainly speak! What’s more, 
here he is right now, coming out to meet you! He'll be delighted to see 
you! You can speak to him, and tell him what to say; likewise, I’ll be 
at your side when you speak, and at his when he speaks—I’ll instruct 
both of you about what you should do. He will speak to the people on 
your behalf—and so it will be that he will serve as your mouthpiece, 
whereas you will be as God to him. Now you must be sure to take 
that stick with you—the one with which you will work miracles!” 


+ 


Mosheh went on his way, and returned to his father-in-law Yether. 
“Please, let me leave and go back to my kinsmen, who are in Egypt,” 
Mosheh said to him, “as I'd like to see if they're still living.” 

“Go on your way and be safe!” Yithro replied. 

“Go now, return to Egypt,” Yahweh said to Mosheh when he was 
still in Midyan. “For all the men who were trying to kill you are now 
dead.” So Mosheh took his wife and children, put them up on the 
donkey, and returned to Egypt. (Mosheh took the divine stick with 
him.) 

“As you are journeying back to Egypt,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, 
“keep in mind all the miracles that I’ve given you the ability to do, and 
which you will perform in Phar’oh’s presence. However, I’m going 
to cause him to be defiant, and he won’t release the people. So you 
must say to Phar‘oh, ‘Thus says Yahweh: ‘Yisra’el is my first-born son. 
‘Release my son,’ I told you, ‘so that he might make offerings to me,’ 
but you refused to release him. Now, take note: I’m going to kill your 
son—specifically, your first-born!’ ’” 

Now it happened that during the journey back, Yahweh came 
upon him at the place he was camping, intending to kill him. But 
Tsipporah grabbed a flint, cut off her son’s foreskin, and then touched 
it to Mosheh’s genitals, crying “You are my murderous bridegroom!” 
And then, when Yahweh backed off from attacking him, she cried, 
‘Yes, a murderous bridegroom for circumcisions!” 
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“Go and meet Mosheh out in the desert,” Yahweh said to Aharon. 
And so he went on his way, meeting him at the divine mountain and 
greeting him with a kiss. Mosheh told Aharon everything that Yahweh 
had sent him to say, and all the miracles that he had commanded him 
to do. 

Then Mosheh and Aharon travelled onward and called all the 
Yisra’elites’ elders to a meeting. Aharon spoke all the words that 
Yahweh had told Mosheh to say, while Mosheh performed the afore- 
mentioned miracles as the people looked on. The people believed 
them—and when they heard that Yahweh had paid notice to the 
Yisra’elites, and that he had seen their suffering, they bowed down 
and prostrated themselves in worship to him. 

Some time later, Mosheh and Aharon went to see Phar’oh. “Thus 
says Yahweh, god of Yisra’el,” they said. “ “Release my people so that 
they might honor me with a festival out in the desert.’” 

“Who is this Yahweh that I should listen to him by releasing 
Yisra'el?” replied Phar’oh. “I don’t know any Yahweh, and more- 
over, I’m not going to let Yisra’el go!” 

“The Hebrews’ god met us unexpectedly. Please, let us make 
a three-day journey out into the desert so that we might offer up 
sacrifices to our god Yahweh. Otherwise, he might attack us with the 
plague or do violence to us.” 

“Mosheh and Aharon, why are you causing the people to avoid 
their tasks?!” the king of Egypt argued. “Go and get back to your 
labors!” 

“Look here,” Phar‘oh said, “the people as a whole are so many 
now, and you two are stopping them from their work!” 

And so on that day, Phar’oh gave the following orders to the 
people’s task-masters and to their overseers: “Stop giving the people 
straw for making bricks, as you did previously—instead, let them go 
and collect their own straw! But you must require of them the same 
quota of bricks that they were making previously! Don’t reduce it! 
Because they’re slacking off! That’s why they’ve been pleading, ‘We’d 
like to go make sacrifices to our god.’ Let the work be severe for the 
men so that they struggle with it—they mustn’t pay any regard to 
their lies.” 

So the people’s task-masters along with their overseers went out 
and addressed the people. “Here is a message from Phar‘oh: ‘It’s not 
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possible for me to give you any straw. You must now go and collect it 
on your own from wherever you can find it. For your work quota will 
not be reduced in the slightest!’ ” 

So the people scattered far and wide throughout Egypt, collecting 
stubble for straw. And then the task-masters drove them even harder. 
“Complete your work to meet the daily quotas,” they cried, “just as if 
we had given you straw!” 

The Yisra’elites’ overseers (whom Phar‘oh’s task-masters had ap- 
pointed over them) were beaten down by these demands. “Why 
haven't you finished your work?” they pleaded. “The quota today is 
the same as yesterday, and the same as the day before that!” 

The Yisra’elites’ overseers went to see Phar’oh and complained 
bitterly to him. “Why are you doing this to your servants?!” they cried. 
“There’s no straw being given to your servants, yet they keep telling 
us, ‘Make bricks!’ And now look at your servants—we’re completely 
beaten down and your people aren’t meeting their quotas!” 

“You all are simply slacking off! Slacking off, I say!—that’s why 
you're saying, ‘We'd like to go make sacrifices to Yahweh.’ So then, go 
and get to work! No straw will be supplied to you, but you will still 
have to provide the daily quota of bricks!” 

The Yisra’elites’ overseers looked on them harshly. “Don’t reduce 
your daily production of bricks!” 

Some men who had been waiting to meet Mosheh and Aharon con- 
fronted them as they left their audience with Phar‘oh. “May Yahweh 
look on the both of you and pass judgement,” they cried, “because 
you’ve made us stink in the eyes of Phar‘oh and his officials—you 
might as well have put a sword in their hands to help them kill us!” 

Mosheh went back to speak to Yahweh. “Oh my lord, why have 
you hurt this people of yours?” he asked. “Why in the world did you 
send me to speak to Phar’oh? From the moment I went to see him and 
represent you, he’s mistreated this people—yet you've done nothing 
to save your people!” 

“Now you'll see what I’m going to do to Phar’oh,” Yahweh re- 
sponded. “Indeed, it’s with a strong hand that he’ll send them away. 
Yes, with a strong hand he’s going to drive them out of his land.” 
God then spoke to Mosheh. “I am Yahweh,” he said. “I showed myself 
to Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Ya‘agov as El Shaddai. Although my name 
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is Yahweh, I did not make myself known to them under that name. 
Moreover, I made a binding agreement with them, promising to give 
them the land of Kena’an—the land where their seasonal camps were 
located and where they moved from place to place. What’s more, I 
have taken notice of the sufferings of the Yisra’elites, upon whom 
Egypt is imposing hard labor, and I have remembered my agreement 
with their ancestors. Therefore, say this to the Yisra’elites: ‘I am 
Yahweh. I will bring you out from under the hard service imposed by 
Egypt—I will save you from laboring for them, yes I will redeem you 
with my outstretched arm and with great punishments! I will take 
you to be my people, and I will become your god. And then you will 
understand that Iam Yahweh your god—the one who’s going to bring 
you out from under the hard service imposed by Egypt! I will bring 
you into the land which I swore on oath that I would give to Avraham, 
Yitzhaq, and Ya‘aqov, and I will give it to you as your own possession. 
I am Yahweh!’ ” 

Mosheh said exactly that to the Yisra’elites, but they didn’t listen to 
him, because they were discouraged and because of their hard labor. 


Cy 


“Go speak to Phar‘oh King of Egypt so that he might send the Yisra’elites 
away from his land,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. 

“Look,” Mosheh ventured, “the Yisra’elites didn’t listen to me, so 
how would Phar’oh? Especially since I’m clumsy in speech.” 


Ey 


Next Yahweh addressed Mosheh and Aharon, ordering them to speak 
to the Yisra’elites and to Phar‘oh King of Egypt, so that they might 
lead the Yisra’elites out of Egypt. 


These are the leaders of their ancestral families: 


The descendants of Re’uven, Yisra’el’s first-born son: Henok and 
Pallu; Hetzron and Karmiy. These are the clans of Re’uven. 


The descendants of Shim'on: Yemu’el, Yamiyn, Ohad, Yakiyn, 
Tzohar, and Sha’ul Ken/‘anitesson. These are the clans of Shim'on. 
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These are the names of Lewiy’s descendants, by generation: Ger- 
shon, Qehath, and Merariy. (Now Lewiy lived a total of one hundred 
thirty-seven years.) 

The descendants of Gershon: Livniy and Shim‘iy, by their clans. 

The descendants of Qehath: Amran, Yitzhar, Hevron and Uzziy’el. 
(Now Qehath lived a total of one hundred thirty-three years.) 

The descendants of Merariy: Mahliy and Mushiy. 

These are the clans of the Lewites, by generation. 

Amram took his aunt Yokeved as his wife, and she bore him 
Aharon and Mosheh. (Now Amram lived a total of one hundred 
thirty-seven years.) 

Yitzhar’s sons: Qorah, Nepheg, and Zikriy. 

Uzziy’el’s sons: Miysha’el, Eltzaphan and Sithriy. 

Aharon took Eliysheva Amiynadavsdaughter (Nahshon’s sister) 
as his wife; she bore him Nadav, Aviyhu, El’azar, and Iythamar. 

Qorah’s sons: Assiyr, Elqanah, and Aviy‘asaph. These are the clans 
of the Qorahites. 

El‘azar Aharonsson acquired for himself one of Putiy’el’s daugh- 
ters to be his wife; she bore him Piynehas. 

These are the heads of the families of the Lewites, by their clans. 

(It was Aharon and Mosheh whom Yahweh told, “Lead the Yisra’el- 
ites out of Egypt, organized by their companies.” They were the ones 
who spoke to Phar’‘oh King of Egypt so that they might lead the 
Yisra’elites out of Egypt—yes, it was Mosheh and Aharon.) 

On the day that Yahweh spoke to Mosheh in Egypt... 

“I am Yahweh,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “Say to Phar’oh King of 
Egypt everything that I tell you to say.” 

“Look, I am clumsy in speech,” Mosheh ventured. “How is 

Phar‘oh going to listen to me?!” 
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“Look here,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “I have made you a god to 
Phar’oh—and your kinsman Aharon will be your prophet. You will 
say everything that I order you to say; your kinsman Aharon will 
speak to Phar’oh, and then he will send the Yisra’elites away from his 
land. But first I will stiffen Phar’oh’s resolve against you and make my 
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miracles and wonders abound throughout Egypt. And when Phar‘oh 
doesn’t listen to you, IIl bring my full power against Egypt and lead 
my armies—my people the Yisra’elites—out of Egypt with mighty 
acts of retribution. Then Egypt will know that I am Yahweh—when 
I bring my power to bear against Egypt and lead the Yisra’elites out 
from their midst.” 

And so Mosheh and Aharon took action, doing exactly as Yah- 
weh commanded them. (At the time, when they spoke with Phar’oh, 
Mosheh was eighty years old and Aharon was eighty-three.) 
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Yahweh spoke to Mosheh and Aharon as follows: “When Phar’oh 
says to you, ‘Perform a miracle!’, then you will say to Aharon, “Take 
your staff and throw it down in front of Phar’oh—may it turn into a 
serpent!’ ” 

So Mosheh and Aharon went to see Phar‘oh, and they did exactly 
as Yahweh commanded: Aharon threw his staff down in front of 
Phar‘oh and his officials, and it turned into a serpent! But Phar’oh 
also summoned his wise-men and his sorcerers, and they too (that 
is, Egypt’s master-magicians with their spells) performed the same 
miracle: each of the men threw his staff down and they turned into 
serpents. But then Aharon’s staff swallowed their staffs. 

However, Phar’oh was firm in his resolve, and he didn’t listen to 

them, just as Yahweh had predicted. 
“Phar’oh is set in his resolve—he’s refused to release the people,” Yah- 
weh said to Mosheh. “Go see Phar‘oh in the morning—you'll find him 
coming out to take a dip. You should wait to meet him on the banks of 
the Ye’or, holding in your hand the staff that turned into a snake. You 
should say the following to him: “The Hebrews’ god Yahweh sent me 
to you previously with the following message: ‘Release my people, 
so that they might make offerings to me in the desert.’ But the fact is, 
you haven't listened so far. So now, thus says Yahweh: ‘This is how 
you will know that Iam Yahweh: with the staff that’s in my hand, I’m 
going to strike the water in the Ye’or, and it will turn into blood! At 
that moment the fish in the Ye’or will die, and the Ye’or will stink! 
Then Egypt will try in vain to drink water from the Ye’or!’’” 
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“Say the following to Aharon,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “ “Take hold 
of your staff and stretch your arm out over the waterways of Egypt— 
over its rivers, over its wetlands, over its watercourses fed by the Ye’or, 
over any place where water collects—so that all the waters might turn 
into blood. Blood will be everywhere in Egpt—even on the trees and 
the rocks!’ ” 

Mosheh and Aharon did exactly that, just as Yahweh had com- 
manded—raising his staff and striking the water that was in the Ye’or 
as Phar’oh and his officials looked on. Then the water in the Ye’or 
turned into blood; at that moment, the fish in the Ye’or died and the 
Ye’or began to stink. Egypt wasn’t able to drink water from the Ye’or, 
and there was blood everywhere in Egypt. 

Then Egypt’s master-magicians with their spells did likewise. But 
Phar‘oh was firm in his resolve and didn’t listen to them, just as 
Yahweh had predicted. Phar’oh then turned around and went back to 
his palace, not showing even the slightest concern over these events. 

All Egypt dug in the vicinity around the Ye’or, looking for water 
to drink because they weren’t able to drink any water from the Ye’or. 

Seven days passed from the time Yahweh struck the Ye’or, and 
then... 
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“Go to Phar‘oh,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and say to him as follows: 
‘Thus says Yahweh: ‘Release my people, so that they might make 
offerings to me. But if you refuse to release them, take note: I’m 
going to afflict every place within your borders with frogs! Frogs will 
swarm the Ye’or, they'll come up and enter your palace, they'll enter 
your bedroom, they'll crawl up on your bed! They'll crawl into your 
officials’ houses and into your people, they'll crawl into your baking 
pans and leavening bowls—yes, the frogs will be crawling all over 
you, all over your people, and all over your officials!’ ’” 

“Say the following to Aharon,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “ “Take 
your staff in hand and hold it over the rivers, over the branches and 
arms of the Ye’or, and over the wetlands—bring the frogs up onto 
Egypt's land!’” 

Aharon held his hand over Egypt’s waters, and then frogs came up 
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and covered all of Egypt. And then the master-magicians with their 
spells did likewise, bringing frogs up onto Egypt’s land. 

Then Phar’oh summoned Mosheh and Aharon. “Beseech Yahweh 
so that he might remove the frogs from me and my people,” he said. 
“Then I'll release your people so that they might offer up sacrifices to 
Yahweh.” 

“Be so good as to tell me,” Mosheh said to Phar’oh, “when I should 
beseech Yahweh on your behalf, and on behalf of your officials and 
your people, in order to eradicate the frogs from you and your houses, 
excepting those in the Ye’or, which will remain.” 

“Tomorrow,” he replied. 

“Tt will be as you say, so that you might know that there is none 
like our god Yahweh. The frogs will leave you and your houses, and 
your officials and your people. They will remain only in the Ye’or.” 

Mosheh and Aharon left Phar’oh’s presence, and then Mosheh 
cried out to Yahweh regarding the frogs that he had put on Phar’oh. 
Yahweh did just as Mosheh asked: the frogs died in the houses, the 
courtyards and the fields. They heaped them up in huge piles—pile 
upon pile—and the land stank. But when Phar‘oh saw that relief had 
come, he stiffened his resolve and didn’t listen to them, just as Yahweh 
had predicted. 

“Say the following to Aharon,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “ ‘Hold out 
your staff and strike the dirt on the ground, and then the dirt will turn 
into lice everywhere in Egypt.’ ” 

So they did exactly that. Taking hold of his staff, Aharon stretched 
out his hand and struck the dirt on the ground, and then there were 
lice all over humans and animals alike—all the dirt on the ground 
turned into lice everywhere in Egypt. 

Then the master-magicians with their spells also struck the ground 
to produce lice, but they had no success. (In any case, the lice remained 
on humans and animals alike.) “It’s the finger of God!” the master- 
magicians cried to Phar’oh. But Phar’oh was firm in his resolve and 
didn’t listen to them, just as Yahweh had predicted. 

“Get up early in the morning,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and station 
yourself in front of Phar’oh—at that time he’ll be leaving to take a 
dip—and say the following to him: “Thus says Yahweh, ‘Release my 
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people so that they might make offerings to me! But if you’re not going 
to release my people, then take note—I’m going to release swarms of 
insects against you and your officials, and against your people and 
your houses! All the houses in Egypt will swarm with insects, as will 
the ground on which they’re built. But when I do that, I will except 
Goshen—where my people reside—and prevent any swarms from 
appearing there, so that you might know that I am Yahweh, present 
here in your land! I will make a clear listinction between my people 
and your people. This miracle will take place tomorrow.’’” 

So Yahweh did exactly that: enormous numbers of insects swarmed 
into Phar‘oh’s palace, into the houses of his officials, and everywhere 
in Egypt—the land was utterly destroyed on account of the swarms. 

Then Phar’oh summoned Mosheh and Aharon. “Go!” he said. 
“Offer up sacrifices to your god, but do it here in this land.” 

“It would be wrong to do that,” Mosheh replied, “for what we 
sacrifice to our god Yahweh is abhorrent to Egypt. Look, if we were to 
sacrifice in full view of Egypt things that were abhorrent to them, do 
you think they wouldn’t stone us to death? Let us travel three days 
out into the desert, and then we'll make sacrifices to our god Yahweh, 
just as he has been telling us to.” 

“TIl release you,” Phar‘oh replied, “and you can make sacrifices to 
your god Yahweh out in the desert. However, under no circumstances 
must you travel very far—and supplicate him on my behalf, as well.” 

“Take note: I’m going to make my exit now,” Mosheh said, “and 
I will entreat Yahweh. The swarm will leave you—your officials 
and your people too—tomorrow. However, may Phar’oh not again 
make light of this so as not to release the people to make sacrifices to 
Yahweh.” Then Mosheh made his exit from Phar’oh and entreated 
Yahweh. Yahweh did as Mosheh asked: he caused the swarms to leave 
Phar‘oh and his officials and his people—not a single insect remained. 

But Phar‘oh stiffened his resolve this time as well, and didn’t 
release the people. 


“Go to Phar‘oh,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and say to him: ‘Thus says 


the Hebrews’ god Yahweh: ‘Release my people so that they might 
make offerings to me.’ But if you refuse to release them, and if you 
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continue to hold them back, then take note: Yahweh’s hand will be 
against your livestock out in the country—against your horses and 
he-asses and camels, against your cattle and sheep—in the form of an 
extremely virulent pestilence. But Yahweh will distinguish between 
Yisra’el’s livestock and Egypt’s livestock—out of all the animals be- 
longing to the Yisra’elites, not a thing will die. And Yahweh has fixed 
a time for this, quote: “Tomorrow Yahweh will carry this out against 
your country.’’” 

And so on the morrow Yahweh carried this out—all of Egypt’s 
livestock died, whereas not a single animal of the Yisra’elites’ livestock 
did. Phar’oh sent messengers to investigate, and this is what they 
found: none of the Yisra’elites’ livestock died—not even a single 
animal. But Phar’‘oh nonetheless remained firm in his resolve, and 
didn’t release the people. 
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“Take for yourselves a handful of ashes from a kiln,” Yahweh said to 
Mosheh and Aharon. “Mosheh should throw it up into the air when 
Phar’oh is looking on—and then it'll turn into dust across the entire 
country of Egypt, while on humans and animals everywhere in Egypt 
it’s going to become an eruption that produces blisters upon blisters.” 
They got some ash from the kiln and stood in front of Phar’oh. 
Mosheh then threw the ash up into the air—whereupon it turned into 
an eruption of blisters, breaking out on humans and animals alike. 
The master-magicians were unable to stand near Mosheh because of 
the eruption, for the eruption was on the master-magicians—and on 
everyone else in Egypt. But Yahweh stiffened Phar‘oh’s resolve, and 
he didn’t listen to them—just as Yahweh had told Mosheh. 
“Get up early in the morning,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and station 
yourself in front of Phar‘oh, and then say the following to him: “Thus 
says the Hebrews’ god Yahweh: ‘Release my people so that they might 
make offerings to me!—for this time, I’m going to send the full force 
of my plagues against your very person, against your officials, and 
against your people, so that you might know that there is none like me 
anywhere on earth! Now I could have reached out and struck you and 
your people with pestilence, and then you would have been wiped off 
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the earth; instead however, I let you remain in your place on account 
of this: in order to show you my strength, and in order to proclaim 
my glorious name everywhere in your country! Yet you continue to 
act high and mighty towards my people and you still refuse to release 
them! So now take note: at this time tomorrow I’m going to rain 
down the most terrible hail-storm, the likes of which Egypt has never 
seen, from the time it was founded until now! So then, send out the 
message to shelter your livestock and everything that you own out in 
the countryside—as for any person or animal who happens to be out 
in the country and isn’t brought inside, the hail will fall on them and 
they'll die!’’” 

So those of Phar’oh’s officials who respected Yahweh’s oracle made 
their servants and livestock hurry back home, whereas those who 
didn’t take Yahweh’s oracle seriously left their servants and livestock 
out in the countryside. 
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“Stretch out your hand to the sky,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and let 
there be hail everywhere in Egypt—falling on humans, on animals, 
and on every kind of wild plant in Egypt.” 

Mosheh stretched out his staff to the sky, and then Yahweh made 
it thunder and hail, with lightning striking the ground and Yahweh 
raining hail down on Egypt. The hailstorm and the lightning strikes 
amidst the hailstorm were exceptionally severe—the likes of which 
had never been seen anywhere in Egypt since the time it first became 
a nation. All across Egypt the hailstorm struck everything out in 
the countryside—humans and well as animals. At the same time 
the hailstorm killed all the wild plants, ravaging all the trees in the 
countryside and splintering them into pieces. However, in Goshen 
(where the Yisra’elites were) there was no hail. 

So Phar’oh sent messengers and summoned Mosheh and Aharon. 
“This time,” he said, “I’ve made a mistake—Yahwebh is in the right, 
and my people and I are in the wrong. Entreat Yahweh and make a 
plea that the terrifying thunder and the hail stop—then I'll release you 
and you won't have to stand here again in my presence.” 

“When I leave town,” Mosheh said to him, “I’m going to spread 
my hands out in supplication to Yahweh—then the thunder will cease, 
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and there won’t be any more hail, so that you might know that the 
earth belongs to Yahweh! But as for you and your officials, I am well 
aware that you do not yet fear Yahweh God!” 

(Both the flax and the barley were completely destroyed, for the 
barley had begun leafing and the flax was in bud. The wheat and spelt, 
however, weren't destroyed, for they had yet to germinate.) 

Mosheh left Phar‘oh (left town), and spread his hands out in sup- 
plication to Yahweh—then the thunder and hail stopped, and the rain 
no longer struck the ground. But when Phar’oh saw that the rain 
and hail and thunder had ceased, he erred once more and stiffened 
his resolve, as did his officials. Yes, Phar’oh grew obstinate and he 
didn’t release the Yisra’elites—just as Yahweh had predicted through 
Mosheh. 
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“Go to see Phar’oh,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “for I have stiffened 
his resolve and that of his officials, so that I might put these miracles 
of mine among them for all to see, and so that you might recount to 
your children and grandchildren how I dealt ruthlessly with Egypt, 
including the miracles that I put among them for all to see—then all 
of you will know that I am Yahweh!” 

Mosheh and Aharon went to see Phar’oh. “Thus says the Hebrews’ 
god Yahweh,” they cried. “ ‘How long has it been that you've refused 
to respond to me? Release my people so that they may make offerings 
to me! But if you refuse to release my people, take note: tomorrow 
I’m going to bring locust swarms onto your lands, and they will cover 
every visible surface—it will be impossible to see the ground! They 
will consume whatever remaining scraps of yours that escaped the 
hailstorms, they will devour any tree that has sprouted up out in 
the countryside, and they will fill your houses, your officials’ houses, 
and the houses of everyone in Egypt—the likes of which neither your 
ancestors nor your ancestors’ ancestors ever saw, from the time they 
first lived here in this land till this very day!’” 

He then turned and departed from Phar‘oh’s presence. 

“How long is this bastard going to be a trap for us?” Phar‘’oh’s 
officials asked him. “Release the men (though not the women and 
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children) and let them make offerings to their god Yahweh. Don’t you 
realize yet that this is the end of Egypt?” 

Mosheh and Aharon were then brought back to Phar’oh. “Go,” he 
said to them. “Make offerings to your god Yahweh. But exactly who 
will be making the journey?” 

“Both young and old will be going with us,” Mosheh replied. “Our 
sons and daughters will be going with us, as will our sheep and cattle, 
for it is one of our festivals honoring Yahweh.” 

“And may Yahweh be with you in like fashion,” he said to them, 
“just as if I were to release you as well as your children. Take note (and 
if you don’t like this, that’s too bad): the adult males alone may go 
and make offerings to Yahweh, for this is what you have been asking 
for!” And then Phar’oh ordered them physically removed from his 
presence. 

“Stretch out your hand above Egypt, in the locust swarm,” Yahweh 
said to Mosheh, “so that it might invade Egypt and consume all the 
plants in the country—whatever survived the hailstorm.” 

Mosheh then stretched out his staff over Egypt, whereupon Yah- 
weh drove an east wind hard against the land all that day and all 
night—when morning came, one could see that the east wind had 
brought the locusts. The locusts invaded everywhere in Egypt, resting 
very thickly in every property in Egypt—there has never been a locust 
plague like it before or since! The locusts covered the visible surface 
of the land—the land grew dark as they consumed all the plants and 
all the fruit trees that remained from the hailstorm, with the result 
that not a single leaf remained on any tree or wild plant anywhere in 
Egypt. 

Phar‘oh hurriedly summoned Mosheh and Aharon. “I’ve wronged 
your god Yahweh, and you as well,” he cried. “So then, please forgive 
my wrongdoing just this once, and entreat your god Yahweh so that 
he might completely remove this terrible death from me!” 

So he departed Phar’oh’s presence and made a supplication to 
Yahweh. Then Yahweh brought up an exceedingly strong wind from 
the west—it lifted up the locusts and plunked them down right into the 
Reed Sea, with the result that not a single locust remained anywhere 
within Egypt’s borders. 
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But then Yahweh stiffened Phar’oh’s resolve, and so once again he 
wouldn’t release the Yisra’elites. 
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“Stretch your hand out to the sky,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and let 
darkness fall on Egypt—darkness so thick that one must grope along 
like the blind!” 

Mosheh then stretched his hand out to the sky, and a deep darkness 
descended everywhere in Egypt for three days—no one could see 
anyone else, and for three days no one got up from where he was 
sitting. The Yisra’elites, by contrast, had light in the places where they 
lived. 

Phar’‘oh summoned Mosheh. “Go, serve Yahweh with your offer- 
ings,” he said. “Only your sheep and cattle must stay put—even your 
children can go with you.” 

“Then are you also going to give us sacrificial offerings and whole 
offerings so that we can offer them up to our god Yahweh?” Mosheh 
asked. “No, our livestock should go with us too—not even a single 
hoof should be left behind, for we shall select some of those animals to 
offer up to our god Yahweh. We ourselves won’t know what animals 
we're going to offer up to Yahweh until we get there.” 

But Yahweh stiffened Phar‘oh’s resolve, and he wasn’t willing to 
release them. “Get out of here!” Phar’oh cried to Mosheh. “And watch 
out!—don’t come to see me again! For the day that you come to see 
me is the day that you shall die!” 

“As you say!” Mosheh replied. “TIl never see you again!” 
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“There’s still one more plague that I’m going to bring against Phar’oh 
and against Egypt,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “After that he’ll release 
you all from here. But when he finally releases you, he’s going to drive 
you out of here by force. Please, address the people, so that each man 
and woman might ask those they know for silver and gold vessels.” 
Then Yahweh gave the Egyptians a favorable opinion of the peo- 
ple; in addition, the man Mosheh was very famous in Egypt, in the 
estimation of Phar‘oh’s officials as well as the estimation of the people. 
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“Thus says Yahweh,” Mosheh cried. “’At around midnight, I’m going 
to go out into Egypt, and every first-born child in Egypt will die—from 
the first-born of Phar‘oh sitting on his throne down to the first-born of 
the lowliest maidservant toiling away behind the hand-mill—as well 
as the first-born of every animal. Everywhere in Egypt there will be a 
great outcry, the likes of which has never been heard before or since! 
But among all the Yisra’elites, not a peep will be heard—not even a 
yapping dog—including both people and animals, so that all of you 
might know that Yahweh treats Egypt and Yisra’el differently. Then all 
these officials of yours will come down to see me, and will prostrate 
themselves before me, pleading ‘Leave—you and all the people under 
your direction!’ Only after that will I leave!” 

Then he angrily stormed out of Phar‘oh’s presence. 

“Phar‘oh won't listen to you two,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “in order 
that my miracles throughout Egypt grow in number.” 

Mosheh and Aharon performed all these miracles in Phar‘oh’s 

presence, but Yahweh stiffened Phar‘oh’s resolve, with the result that 
he didn’t release the Yisra’elites from his land. 
Yahweh addressed Mosheh and Aharon in Egypt as follows: “This 
month is the first month for you—that is, it’s the first month in your 
calendar. Speak to the entire assembly of Yisra’el as follows: ‘On the 
tenth day of this month, each man should procure a sheep for the 
families in his clan—one sheep for each family. If a man’s family is too 
small to justify procuring a whole sheep, then he and the neighboring 
family that is closest to him will procure a sheep together, proportion- 
ate in size to the number of individuals in the two families, and they 
will then divide the sheep into portions for each person according to 
what he can eat. 

“Your sheep should be a one-year-old unblemished male, and 
you must select it from either your flocks of he-lambs or your flocks 
of he-goats. It must remain under your watch until the fourteenth 
day of the month, when at twilight the whole congregation (assembly) 
of Yisra’el must slaughter the sheep they have selected. Then they 
should take some of the blood and smear it on the doorposts and the 
lintel of the houses where they will be eating their sheep. They must 
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eat the meat that night—they must eat it roasted, and with flat-bread, 
accompanied by some pungent greens. You may not, please note, eat 
any part of it that was boiled in water; rather, its head must be roasted 
along with its legs and its innards. You mustn’t allow any of it to be 
left over in the morning—whatever is left of it in the morning must be 
incinerated in fire. 

““And here’s how you must eat it: with a belt around your waist, 
your sandals on your feet, and your staff in your hand. Yes, you 
must eat it quickly—it is Yahweh’s passover. That night, I will cross 
through Egypt and kill every first-born child in Egypt, humans as well 
as animals. (At the same time, I will bring retribution against Egypt’s 
gods—I am Yahweh!) Now the blood will serve to mark the houses 
where you are, so that when I see the blood, I’ll pass over you and 
there will be no death-blows among you when I make my slaughter 
against Egypt. 

““This day will come to be a memorial for you, and in future 
generations you will celebrate it with a festival in honor of Yahweh— 
that is, it will always be your practice to celebrate it. For seven days 
you should eat flat-bread; however, on the first day, you must remove 
any leavening from your houses (for with respect to anyone who eats 
sourdough, that person will be cut off from Yisra’el) from the first day 
of the festival until the seventh day. On both the first day and the 
seventh day you must hold a formal religious assembly—no work at 
all should be done on those days, with the exception of what is eaten 
by each individual—only that may be done by you. 

“You must observe the Festival of Flat-Bread, for it was on that 
very day that I led you out of Egypt, organized in your companies. 
And in future generations, it will always be your practice to observe 
this day. Beginning on the evening of the fourteenth day of the first 
month, you will eat flat-bread each day until the evening of the twenty- 
first of the month. For seven days, no leaven should be found in your 
houses (for with respect to anyone who eats sourdough, that person 
will be cut off from the assembly of Yisra’el, whether foreign-born 
or native to the land). You mustn’t eat anything that is leavened—in 
every place that you live, you must eat flat-bread.’” 
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Mosheh summoned all the elders of Yisra’el. “Go and procure for 
yourselves sheep for your clans,” he said to them, “and then slaughter 
them as the passover offering. After that, take a bundle of hyssop 
twigs and dip it in the blood that’s in the drainage bowl, and then 
touch it to the lintel and the two door-posts, dabbing on some of the 
blood from the drainage bowl. None of you may leave your house 
until morning. Yahweh is going to pass through to strike down Egypt's 
first-born, and when he sees the blood on the lintel and the two door- 
posts, he’ll pass over your door and won’t let the plague enter your 
houses to strike down your first-born. 

“You must observe this practice as a law for yourself and for your 
children, for all time. And when you enter the land that Yahweh is 
going to give you, just as he promised, you shall observe this ritual. 
When your children ask you, ‘What’s this ritual of yours?’ you should 
answer, ‘It’s the passover sacrifice in honor of Yahweh, because he 
passed over the Yisra’elites’ houses in Egypt when he struck down 
Egypt's first-born; by contrast, he saved our families.’ ” 

Then the people bowed down and prostrated themselves in wor- 
ship. 

The Yisra’elites then went on their way and took action, doing 

exactly as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh and Aharon. 
And so when it was midnight, Yahweh struck down all the first-born 
in Egypt, from the first-born of Phar‘oh sitting on his throne down to 
the first-born of the lowliest captive shut up in the dungeon, as well 
as all the first born of the animals. 

Phar’oh got up during the night—he along with all his officials 
and all of Egypt, as there was a tremendous outcry in Egypt, for there 
wasn’t a single house where someone hadn’t died. 

He summoned Mosheh and Aharon while it was still night. “Leave 
my people—the two of you and the Yisra’elites—and be quick about 
it!” he demanded. “Go and make offerings in service to Yahweh, 
exactly as you wanted! Take your sheep and your cattle with you, 
exactly as you wanted, and just go! And while you're at it, be sure to 
thank me!” 

Egypt urged the people on, acting quickly to send them out of 
the land, for they were thinking, “We're all going to die!” The people 
picked up their dough before it had soured, with their leavening bowls 
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wrapped in their tunics on their shoulders. The Yisra’elites did just 
as Mosheh had told them—they asked Egypt for vessels of silver and 
gold, and for blankets. As Yahweh made Egypt look favorably on the 
people, they handed over the requested items, and in this way the 
people plundered Egypt. 
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The Yisra’elites departed from Ra‘meses and headed toward Sukkoth, 
roughly six hundred thousand people strong on foot, not counting the 
children. In addition, a large contingent went north with them, along 
with sheep and cattle—vast herds of livestock. They baked the dough 
that they had brought out of Egypt, making loaves of flat-bread (for 
it had not yet soured, for they were driven by force from Egypt and 
weren't able to wait until it soured; in addition, they hadn’t prepared 
any provisions for themselves). 

The length of time that the Yisra’elites lived in Egypt was four 
hundred thirty years. At the end of the four hundred thirty years—on 
that exact day—all of Yahweh’s armies departed Egypt. It was a night 
of vigils for Yahweh, so that he might bring them out of Egypt; this was 
the night that belonged to Yahweh—his vigils for all the Yisra’elites, 
now and in the ages to come. 
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“This is the law for the passover,” Yahweh said to Mosheh and Aharon. 
“No foreigner shall partake of the meal. However, as for any manser- 
vant who was purchased—once you circumcize him, then he may 
partake. But no temporary resident nor any hired laborer may partake 
of it. It shall be consumed within a single house—you may not take 
any of the meat outside the house. You mustn’t break any of its bones. 
The entire assembly of Yisra’el must do this. 

“Any male immigrant who is staying with you, if he celebrates 
Yahweh's passover, must first have himself circumcized; then he may 
join you in observing the rite—he will be just like a native Yisra’elite. 
However, no one who is uncircumcized may partake of the meal. 
There is one instruction for the native and for the immigrant residing 
among you.” 
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And so all the Yisra’elites observed the passover meal, doing ex- 
actly as Yahweh commanded Mosheh and Aharon. 
And on that very same day, Yahweh brought the Yisra’elites out of 
Egypt, organized in their companies. 
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“Set apart for me every first-born,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “The first 
to emerge from every womb among the Yisra’elites, whether human 
or animal, belongs to me.” 

“Remember this day, when you departed Egypt, leaving behind 
your slavery,” Mosheh said to the people, “for Yahweh brought you 
out of here by the might of his hand. (Nothing leavened should be 
eaten.) Today you are going to depart, during the month of Aviv. Now 
when Yahweh brings you into the land of the Kena‘anites, the Hethites, 
the Amorites, the Hiwwites, and the Yevusites—which he swore to 
your ancestors that he would give to you—a land overflowing with 
milk and honey—then you will perform this rite every year during this 
month. For seven days you will eat flat-bread; then, on the seventh 
day, there will be a celebration in honor of Yahweh. Flat-bread will be 
eaten for seven days; nothing fermented of yours should be seen—nor 
should any leaven of yours be seen—anywhere on your property. ‘It’s 
because Yahweh did this for me when I departed Egypt,’ you will 
explain on that day to your children. And so this will serve as a sign 
on your wrist, and a memento hanging down between your eyes so 
that Yahweh’s Torah will always be on your lips, for Yahweh brought 
you out of Egypt with his mighty hand. You must observe this law as 
indicated in the calendar, each and every year. 
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“When Yahweh brings you into the Kena‘anites’ land—just as he pro- 
mised you and your ancestors—and gives it to you, you will dedi- 
cate to Yahweh everyone first to emerge from a womb; as for every 
youngling first to emerge from any animals that you own, the males 
shall be Yahweh’s. Every first-born he-ass you should ransom with 
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a sheep; if you don’t ransom it, then you must break its neck. But all 
first-born individuals among your children you should ransom. 

“And in the future, when your descendants ask you, ‘What in the 

world?!” you should respond, ‘Yahweh brought us out of Egypt— 
freeing us from our slavery—by the might of his hand; and when 
Phar’oh was stubborn about releasing us, Yahweh killed all the first- 
born in Egypt, the first-born of humans and animals alike. For that 
reason, I’m going to sacrifice to Yahweh all males that are first to 
emerge from a womb, while I will ransom any first-born among my 
children. It should serve as a sign on your wrists, and as ribbons 
hanging down between your eyes—reminders that Yahweh brought 
us out of Egypt by the might of his hand.’” 
When Phar’oh released the people, God didn’t lead them onto the 
Philishtine Country Road, even though it was the closest, for he 
thought, “Otherwise they might regret leaving when they see bat- 
tle and then return to Egypt.” So God turned the people down the 
Wilderness Road, toward the Reed Sea—and so, having dressed for 
battle, the Yisra’elites headed north out of Egypt. 

Mosheh took Yoseph’s remains with him, for Yoseph had put 
Yisra’el’s sons under an oath, stating, “When God attends to your 
situation (as he surely will), you must take my remains north with 
you when you leave here.” 

So they departed from Sukkoth and made camp in Etham, at the 
edge of the desert. Yahweh was always traveling in front of them— 
taking the form of a pillar of cloud during the day to lead them on 
the road, and at night taking the form of a pillar of fire to give them 
light—traveling in front them both day and night. The pillar of cloud 
never moved away from the people during the day, nor did the pillar 
of fire at night. 
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“Tell the Yisra’elites to turn back and camp in front of Piy-HaHiyroth,” 
Yahweh said to Mosheh, “between Migdol and the sea, in front of 
Ba‘al Tsephon (opposite of which is Thahenu-on-the-Sea). Now with 
respect to the Yisra’elites, Phar’oh’s going to think, ‘They’re going to 
be confused as to where they are in the land—the desert has closed 
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them off!’ I’m going to stiffen Phar‘oh’s resolve, and when he chases 
after you, I will show my greatness against Phar‘oh and his entire 
army—and then Egypt will know that Iam Yahweh!” 

And so they did exactly that and turned back. 

But when the king of Egypt was informed that the people had fled, 
Phar‘’oh changed his mind about the people, as did his officials. “What 
in the world have we done?!” they cried. “For we’ve released Yisra’el 
from slaving for us!” 

He then harnessed his chariot and departed, taking his army with 
him. He took six hundred of his best chariots—and, over and above 
those, all Egypt’s chariots along with their drivers. Because Yahweh 
stiffened the resolve of Phar’oh King of Egypt, he chased after the 
Yisra’elites; meanwhile, the Yisra’elites in all their strength were leav- 
ing the land. 

Egypt chased after them and caught up to them as they were 
camping by the sea—every horse, every chariot of Phar‘oh, along with 
his horsemen and his army—near Piy-HaHiyroth in front of Ba‘al 
Tsephon. Phar’oh had his forces approach. When the Yisra’elites 
looked up and saw from a distance that Egypt had set out after them, 
they grew terrified and called to Yahweh for help. 

“Ts it because there aren’t any graves in Egypt that you took us out 
into the desert to die?!” they cried to Mosheh. “What in the world 
have you done to us by bringing us out of Egypt?! Isn’t this exactly 
what we said to you back in Egypt, to leave us alone and let us slave 
for Egypt, for it’s better for us to slave for Egypt than to die out here 
in the desert!” 

“Don’t be afraid,” Mosheh said to the people. “Stand aside, and 
observe Yahweh’s victory, which he’s going to bring about for you 
today! For what you’ve seen with respect to Egypt today, you'll never 
see again for as long as you live!—Yawheh is going to fight for you, so 
you are going to have to shut up about it!” 
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“What are you crying out to me for?” Yahweh asked Mosheh. “Tell 
the Yisra’elites to get going! And you, raise up your staff, stretch your 
hand out over the sea, and split it open, so that that Yisra’elites can 
walk into the sea on dry ground. At the same time, I’m going to stiffen 
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Egypt’s resolve, so that they go in after you—so that I might show 
my greatness against Phar’oh and his entire army, his chariots and his 
horsemen! Then Egypt will know that I am Yahweh—when I show 
my greatness against Phar’oh, against his chariots, and against his 
horsemen!” 

Then the divine messenger that was traveling in front of Yisra’el’s 
forces left and moved behind them—the pillar of cloud moved from 
in front of them and stood behind them, entering the area between 
Egypt's forces and Yisra’el’s forces. There was cloud and darkness 
everywhere, but the pillar illuminated the night, and neither group 
approached the other for the entire night. 

Mosheh stretched his hand out over the sea, and then Yahweh 
made the sea begin to move with a fierce east wind lasting all night. 
And so he turned the sea into dry ground, the water having been 
split into two. The Yisra’elites entered the sea, walking on dry ground 
and with the water as a wall for them to their right and to their left. 
Egypt gave chase and entered right behind them—all Phar’oh’s horses, 
chariots and horsemen—into the midst of the sea. 

When it was the morning watch, Yahweh looked down on Egypt’s 
forces through the pillar of fire and cloud and then threw them into 
confusion, causing the wheels of their chariots to fall off and making 
it heavy going for them. “We’ve got to flee the Yisra’elites,” Egypt 
resolved, for Yahweh was fighting for them against Egypt. 
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“Stretch your hand out over the sea,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and let 
the water turn back onto Egypt, onto its chariots and its horsemen!” 

Mosheh stretched his hand out over the sea, and as morning 
dawned, the sea returned to its usual place. Egypt, meanwhile, was 
fleeing head-on into the returning waters—and so Yahweh tumbled 
Egypt pell-mell into the midst of the sea! The waters went back, sub- 
merging the chariots and the horsemen—the entire army of Phar’oh 
that had gone into the sea after them. Not a single one of them sur- 
vived. 

The Yisra’elites, on the other hand, walked on dry ground right 
through the sea, with the water as a wall for them to their right and 
to their left. Yahweh saved Yisra’el that day from Egypt’s might, and 
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so Yisra’el gazed upon Egypt—dead on the shore of the sea. When 
Yisra’el saw the tremendous power that Yahweh had worked against 
Egypt, the people feared Yahweh, trusting in him and his servant 
Mosheh. 
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Then Mosheh and the Yisra’elites sang this song in praise of Yahweh: P26 [Ch. 15] 


“T sing in praise of Yahweh, for greatly is he exalted!— 
horses and their riders he has flung into the sea! 


Yah is my strength and my song of praise!— a 
yes, he has become my victory! 

He is my god, so let me adorn him with gifts!— 
the god of my ancestors, so let me praise him to the heights! b 


Yahweh is a mighty warrior— 
yes, Yahweh is his name! 


Phar’oh’s chariots and army he flung into the sea!— 

the elite of his officers, sinking down into the Reed Sea! 
The watery deep covers them over— 

they plummeted into the depths like a stone! 


Your right hand, O Yahweh, is glorious in its strength!— 
your right hand, O Yahweh, shatters the enemy! 

With overwhelming force— 
you throw down those who rise against you! 

You send forth your blazing fury— c 
it consumes them like chaff! 


With a blast from your nostrils, the waters were heaped up!— 
standing erect, flowing as into a mound— 
the watery deeps turned to solid in the heart of the sea! 
‘TIl chase them and overtake them,’ thought the enemy— 
‘TIl divide up the spoils and get my fill! 
Yes, my sword will clear them out— 
and in my strength I’ll take what’s theirs!’ 
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You blew with your nostrils, the sea covered them over— 
like lead their chieftains plunged, sinking below the waves! 


Who among the gods is like you, O Yahweh?— 
Yes, who is like you? Magnificent in holiness— 
fearsome in praise, worker of miracles! 


You stretched out your right hand, the earth swallowed them— 
in your lovingkindness, you led the people you redeemed! 
in your strength, you guided them to your holy habitation! 


The peoples hear about it and shiver— 
terror grips the citizenry of Philishtia!— 
Edom’s chieftains are astounded!— 
trembling takes hold of Mo’av’s leaders!— 
all Kena‘an’s citizens melt away in fear! 


Dread and awe descend upon them— 
through your great strength, they are struck dumb like stones— 
until, O Yahweh, your people passes by— 
until pass by the people whom you purchased! 


You lead them in, you plant them— 
on the mountain that is your property— 
on the site you made, O Yahweh, as your residence— 
my lord’s sanctuary, constructed by your hands! 


May Yahweh rule for eternity and beyond!” 


When Phar’oh’s horses, along with his chariots and horsemen, entered 
the sea, Yahweh turned the sea’s waters back on top of them, whereas 
the Yisra’elites walked right through the sea on dry ground. 


Cry 
Aharon’s sister Miryam the Prophetess took a tambourine in her hand, 


and all the women followed behind her with tambourines and joyous 
dancing. “Sing ‘In praise of Yahweh, for greatly is he exalted, horses 
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and their riders he has flung into the sea,’” Miryam called to them in 
response. 

Mosheh had Yisra’el set out from the Reed Sea. They proceeded to 
the Shur Wilderness, traveling for three days through the desert but 
finding no water. They arrived next at Marah, but were unable to 
drink the water there due to its bitterness, for the water was very 
bitter. (For that reason, that place is called Marah, or ‘Bitterness.’) 

The people began complaining against Mosheh—” What are we 
going to drink?” they demanded. When he cried out to Yahweh for 
help, Yahweh pointed out a piece of wood to him. And when he threw 
it into the water, the water turned sweet. 

Yahweh established a law and custom for the people there; there 
he tested them. “If you make sure to obey your god Yahweh,” he 
said, “doing that which is right in his eyes, if you pay attention to his 
commandments and follow all his laws, then I won’t inflict on you 
any of the diseases that I inflicted on Egypt, for I am Yahweh your 
healer.” 

They next arrived at Eylim, where there were twelve springs of water 
and seventy palm trees, and they made camp there beside the water. 

After setting out from Eylim, the entire assembly of Yisra’elites en- 
tered the Siyn Wilderness, between Eylim and Siynai, on the fifteenth 
day of the second month after leaving Egypt. 

The entire assembly of Yisra’elites began complaining against 
Mosheh and Aharon there in the wilderness. “Oh how I wish we 
had died by Yahweh’s hand back in Egypt,” the Yisra’elites moaned 
to them, “where we used to sit down and dine on meat-stew, where 
we ate bread until we were full! But instead, you two brought us 
out to this damned wilderness—to kill the entire assembly here by 
starvation!” 

“Take note,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “I’m going to make bread rain 
down for you all from the sky. The people must go out and collect it 
each day for their daily ration, in order that I might test them, to see 
whether or not they will walk in my Torah. And then on the sixth day, 
it will happen that when they make an accounting of what they bring 
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back, there will be twice the amount of what they usually collect each 
day.” 

“When evening comes,” Mosheh and Aharon said to all the Yisra’el- 
ites, “you will understand that Yahweh has brought you out of Egypt. 
And then in the morning, you will see Yahweh’s radiant splendor, 
because he has heard your complaining against him. And what of us, 
that you continue complaining against us? 

“When Yahweh gives you meat in the evening to eat,” Mosheh 
added, “and bread in the morning to fill up on—because he heard the 
complaints that you have been making against him. And what of us? 
Your complaints aren’t against us, but rather against Yahweh!” 

“Tell the entire assembly of Yisra’elites,” Mosheh said to Aharon, 
“to approach Yahweh, for he has heard their complaints.” And so when 
Aharon said that to the entire assembly of Yisra’elites, they turned 
to face the wilderness—and there was Yahweh’s radiant splendor, 
showing itself in the form of a cloud! 
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“Tve heard the Yisra’elites’ complaints,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “So 
speak to them as follows: ‘At twilight, you will eat meat, and in the 
morning, you'll take your fill of bread. In this way you will know that 
Iam your god Yahweh.” 

That evening, flocks of sand partridges flew up and covered the 
camp. And then in the morning, there was a layer of dew surrounding 
the camp. But when the dew evaporated, a very fine residue could be 
seen on the surface of the desert, as fine as frost on the ground. 

“What's that?!” the Yisra’elites exclaimed to each other when they 
saw it (for they didn’t know what it was). 

“That,” Mosheh said to them, “is the bread that Yahweh has given 
you to eat. This specifically is what Yahweh has commanded: ‘Each 
of you should collect as much of it as he needs to eat—an omer per 
head, according to the number of individuals with you, each one of 
you taking that amount for those living in your tent.” 

And so that’s what the Yisra’elites did: they collected the food, 
some gathering a lot and others gathering a little. When they measured 
out the food in omers, those who gathered a lot didn’t have an excess 
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and those who gathered a little didn’t lack anything—each person 
having collected as much as he needed to eat. 

“No one should let any food remain till morning,” Mosheh said to 
them. But they didn’t listen to Mosheh. So when some men left some 
of their food over to the next morning, maggots crawled out of it and 
it began to stink, causing Mosheh to become furious with them. 

They collected their food in the mornings, each person taking as 
much as he needed to eat; and as the sun warmed up, whatever wasn’t 
collected would melt. But on the sixth day, they collected twice the 
usual amount of food—two omers per person. When all the chiefs of 
the Yisra’elites’ assembly went to report this to Mosheh, he explained 
to them, “It’s what Yahweh said: the Shabbath. Tomorrow is Yahweh’s 
holy Shabbath. Bake whatever you need to bake, and cook whatever 
you need to cook, and then put all the leftovers for yourselves in 
storage till the morning.” 

They put the leftovers in storage till morning, just as Mosheh had 

commanded—it didn’t stink, and there weren’t any maggots in it. 
“Eat it today,” Mosheh said, “for today is Yahweh’s Shabbath—you 
won't find any food out in the countryside today. For six days you 
will collect food; but on the seventh day—that is, Shabbath—there 
won't be any food in it.” And in fact, on the seventh day some of the 
people went out to collect food, but didn’t find anything. 
“How long are you all going to refuse to observe my commandments 
and my teachings?” Yahweh asked Mosheh. “You should take note 
that Yahweh has given you the Shabbath—that’s the reason he’s giving 
you two days of food on the sixth day. Each of you must remain where 
you are—no one should leave his place on the seventh day.” 

So the people paused work on the seventh day. (The nation of 
Yisra’el named it man—it was white like coriander seed, and it tasted 
like flat-cake that had been dipped in honey.) 

“This is what Yahweh has commanded: ‘One full omer from it, 
Mosheh said, “ ‘should be put in safe-keeping for future generations, 
so that they can see the food that I fed you in the wilderness after I led 
you out of Egypt.’” 

“Take one basket,” Mosheh said to Aharon, “and put in it one full 
omer of man. Set it down in front of Yahweh for safe-keeping for future 
generations.” 
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Just as Yahweh commanded Mosheh, so Aharon set it down in 
front of the treaty for safe-keeping. 

The Yisra’elites ate the man for forty years, until they arrived in 
the land where they would live; they ate the man until they arrived at 
Kena‘an’s borders. (Now an omer is one-tenth of an eyphah.) 
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The entire assembly of Yisra’elites departed the Siyn Wilderness, jour- 
neying in stages as Yahweh directed them. They made camp in Rephiy- 
dim, even though there was no water there for the people to drink. 

Then the people began arguing with Mosheh. “Give us water so 
we can drink!” they demanded. 

“What're you arguing with me for?!” Mosheh countered. “What’s 
with you testing Yahweh like this?!” 

The people grew desperately thirsty for water there and began 
complaining against Mosheh. “Why in the world did you lead us 
north from Egypt? It was to make us and our children and cattle die 
from thirst—that’s why!” 

Then Mosheh cried to Yahweh for help. “What should I do for this 
damned people? It won’t be long before they stone me to death!” 

“Pass on ahead, in advance of the people,” Yahweh said, “taking 
with you a few of Yisra’el’s elders. In addition, take along your stick 
that you used to strike the Ye’or, and then start walking. Take note: 
I’m going to be standing in front of you there at the cliff in Horev. 
When you strike the cliff, water will flow from it, and then the people 
can drink.” 

And then Mosheh did exactly that as Yisra’el’s elders looked on. 
They called the name of that place ’Massah-and-Merivah,’ because of 
the Yisra’elites’ arguing and because they tested Yahweh, saying “Is 
Yahweh here with us or isn’t he?” 
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Then Ameleq intruded into the area and engaged Yisra’el in battle at 
Rephiydim. 
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“Choose some men for us and then march out and do battle against 
Ameleq,” Mosheh said to Yehoshua. “Tomorrow I'll be standing at the 
top of the hill here with the divine stick in my hand.” 

Yehoshua did just as Mosheh told him—fighting against Ameleq 
while Mosheh, Aharon, and Hur climbed up to the top of the hill. And 
whenever Mosheh would raise his hand, Yisra’el would start winning, 
but whenever he would let his hand down to rest, Ameleq would start 
winning. But Mosheh’s hands grew tired. So they took a rock, and 
placed it under him. As he sat on it, Aharon and Hur grabbed hold of 
his hands, one on one side and the other on the other side. And so his 
hands were steady until the sun set. As a result, Yehoshua laid low 
Ameleg and its forces, putting them to the sword. 
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“Write this down in the scroll to serve as a reminder,” Yahweh said to 
Mosheh,” and make mention of it to Yehoshua: to wit, ‘I shall utterly 
obliterate memory of Ameleg from everywhere in the world!’ ” 

Mosheh then built an altar, which he named ‘Yahweh-is-my-battle- 
flag,’ thinking to himself “because my hand was on Yah’s battle-klag, 
the fighting went to Yahweh against Ameleq—for all time!” 
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Mosheh’s father-in-law Yithro High Priest of Midyan heard everything 
that God did for Mosheh and for his people Yisra’el—that is, that 
Yahweh had led Yisra’el out of Egypt. Now Mosheh’s father-in-law 
Yithro had taken in Mosheh’s wife Tsipporah after he divorced her 
along with her two sons—one named Gershom or “Desert Sojourner” 
(for he thought, “I’m an immigrant in a foreign land”) and the other 
named Eliy’ezer or “My god is a help” (for he thought, “My ancestors’ 
god is my help, having saved me from death at Phar‘oh’s hand.”) 

When Mosheh’s father-in-law Yithro heard all that, he went to 
see Mosheh, taking along Mosheh’s wife and sons and going into the 
desert country where Mosheh had made camp (that is, at the divine 
mountain). 

“Tam your father-in-law Yithro, come to see you,” he said in his 
message to Mosheh, “along with your wife and her two sons who are 
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with her.” Mosheh then went out to meet his father-in-law, prostrating 
himself to the ground and kissing him. Each man made his greetings 
to the other, and then they went inside the tent. Mosheh told his 
father-in-law everything that Yahweh had done to Phar‘oh and to 
Egypt on account of Yisra’el, all the difficulties that had happened to 
them on their journey, and how Yahweh had saved them. 

Yithro rejoiced over all the good things that Yahweh had done 
for Yisra’el, whom he saved from Egypt’s hand. “Blessed is Yahweh, 
who saved you all from Egypt's hand,” he said, “and from Phara‘oh’s 
hand—yes, who saved the people from their suffering under Egypt’s 
hand! Now I know that Yahweh is the greatest of all the gods, foras- 
much as the Egyptians acted insolently against them!” Then Mosheh’s 
father-in-law Yithro fetched a whole offering and some sacrifices for 
God, as Aharon and all Yisra’el’s elders had arrived to dine with 
Mosheh’s father-in-law in God’s presence. 

The next day Mosheh sat down to adjudicate disputes for the 
people, and the people stood in hearings with Mosheh from morning 
till evening. When Mosheh’s father-in-law saw everything that he 
was doing for the people, he asked, “What’s this business that you’re 
conducting for the people? Why are you sitting in judgement all 
by yourself, and all the people standing in hearings with you from 
morning till evening?” 

“It’s because everyone comes to me to seek God’s ruling,” Mosheh 
replied. “For whenever they have a problem, they come to me and I 
judge between one person and another, letting them know God’s laws 
and his teachings.” 

“It’s not good what you’re doing,” Mosheh’s father-in-law said. 
“Really, you are being foolish—both you and these people here with 
you—for this responsibility is too much for you. You simply aren’t 
able to do it by yourself. So then, listen to what I have to say. Let me 
give you some advice (and may God be with you!): you must stand 
before God on behalf of the people—you must be the one to bring their 
problems to God. You must make the laws and teachings perfectly 
clear to them, and you must let them know the direction they should 
go in and the work that they should do. At the same time, when you 
notice among any of the people some men of ability who fear God— 
men of integrity who despise corruption—you should appoint them 
over the people, making them chiefs of thousands, chiefs of hundreds, 
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chiefs of fifties, and chiefs of tens. They will adjudicate the people on 
a daily basis. And then they can bring all the important cases to you, 
while they themselves adjudicate all the less important cases. That 
way you'll get some relief and they will bear some of the burden with 
you. If you do what I advise—and if God commands you—then you'll 
be able to endure your job; moreover, all the people here will arrive 
back home satisfied.” 

Mosheh listened to what his father-in-law said, and did everything 
that he advised. Mosheh selected some men of ability from Yisra’el and 
appointed them as heads of the people—chiefs of thousands, chiefs 
of hundreds, chiefs of fifties, and chiefs of tens. They adjudicated the 
people on a daily basis, bringing the most difficult cases to Mosheh 
and adjudicating on their own all the less difficult cases. Then Mosheh 
sent his father-in-law off, and he went on his way back to his home 
country. 


+ 


On the third month to the day after the Yisra’elites left Egypt, they en- 
tered the Siynai Wilderness. Having departed Rephiydim and entered 
the Siynai Wilderness, they made camp in the desert—specifically, 
Yisra’el made camp there at the foot of the mountain. At that time, 
Mosheh went up the mountain to see God. 

“Thus you should say to Ya‘aqov’s people,” Yahweh called out to 
him from the mountain, “thus you should inform the Yisra’elites: ‘You 
yourselves have seen what I did to Egypt, and how I lifted you up onto 
the wings of eagles and brought you to me. Now then, if you make 
sure to obey what I say, and if you observe my treaty with you, then 
you will be a possession more special to me than all other peoples—for 
the entire world is mine! You yourselves will be a kingdom of priests 
to me, and a holy nation!’ These are the words that you should speak 
to the Yisra’elites.” 

When Mosheh arrived back at camp, he summoned the elders of 
the people and placed before them all those things that Yahweh had 
commanded him to say. 

“We shall do everything that Yahweh said,” all the people an- 
swered in unison. 
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When Mosheh brought the people’s response back to Yahweh, 
Yahweh said to him, “Take note—I’m going to come to you in a cloud 
of smoke in order that the people will listen when I’m speaking with 
you, and moreover, so that they will always trust you.” Then Mosheh 
relayed the people’s response to Yahweh. 

“Go to the people,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “Consecrate them 
today and tomorrow, during which time they must wash their clothes— 
then they will be prepared for the day after tomorrow, for on the day 
after tomorrow Yahweh will descend onto Mount Siynai in view of all 
the people. You must establish strict boundaries all around the people, 
telling them to be very careful so as not to go up onto the mountain 
or even touch its base. For anyone who touches the mountain will 
certainly be put to death. Not even a hand may touch it—for that one 
will be stoned to death or shot with arrows; regardless of whether it’s 
an animal or a person, that one won’t live. Only when the ram’s horn 
sounds may they go up onto the mountain.” 

Mosheh descended the mountain and rejoined the people. He 
consecrated them, and then they washed their clothes. “Prepare you- 
selves,” Mosheh said to the people. “For the next two days you 
mustn’t touch a woman.” 

Then, two days later, when it was still morning, it began to thunder 
and lightning. A thick cloud enveloped the mountain, and then—there 
was an extremely loud blast from the ram’s horn! All the people in 
camp grew terrified. Mosheh led the people out of camp to meet God, 
and then they stood themselves on the mountain’s lower reaches. 

Mount Siynai was entirely hidden in smoke, on account of the fact 
that Yahweh had descended onto it in fire. The smoke rose from it 
like smoke from a kiln, and the entire mountain shook violently. The 
sound of the ram’s horn was growing louder and louder, and then 
louder still—Mosheh would speak, and then God would answer him 
with thunder. 

Yahweh came down onto Mount Siynai, to the peak of the moun- 
tain. Yahweh then summoned Mosheh up to the peak. And so Mosheh 
climbed up. 

“Go back down and warn the people,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, 
“lest they rush through the boundaries to see Yahweh and then great 
numbers of them get killed. In addition, the priests who approach 
Yahweh must consecrate themselves, otherwise Yahweh will obliterate 
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them.” 

“The people aren’t permitted to climb up Mount Siynai,” Mosheh 
reminded Yahweh, “for you yourself warned us to border off the 
mountain and consecrate it.” 

“Go on,” Yahweh said. “Go down the mountain. And when you 
come back up, Aharon should be with you. However, as for the priests 
and the people—they mustn’t rush through the boundaries to climb 
up to Yahweh—otherwise he'll obliterate them.” 

Then Mosheh went down to see the people. This is what he said 
to them: 


“God spoke all the following things: 


““Tam your god Yahweh, who led you out of Egypt, freeing you from 
your slavery. 

“You mustn’t have any other gods in preference to me. 

“You mustn’t make for yourselves an image of a god—a statue of 
anything in the sky above, on the earth below, or in the waters under 
the earth. 

“Don’t prostrate yourselves to them, and don’t make offerings 
to them—for I am your god Yahweh, a jealous god who punishes 
children for their fathers’ wrong-doing—and for any who reject me, 
extending my punishment down to their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren—but showing lovingkindness for thousands of genera- 
tions to those who love me and keep my commandments. 

“Don’t invoke your god Yahweh’s name in a lie,’ for Yahweh won’t 
allow anyone who uses his name in a lie to go unpunished. 


+ 


““Remember the Shabbath day, in order to set it apart.’ For six days you 
should labor and do all your work, but the seventh day is your god 
Yahweh’s Shabbath. Don’t do any work that day—neither you, nor 
your sons and daughters, nor your manservants and maidservants, 
nor your cattle, nor the immigrants staying in your towns. Because for 
six days Yahweh made the sky, the earth, the seas, and everything in 
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them, and then on the seventh day he rested. For that reason, Yahweh 
has blessed the Shabbath day and set it apart. 

““Respect your father and your mother’ so that your life might be a 
long one in the land that your god Yahweh is going to give you. 


“Don’t murder. 
“Don’t commit adultery. 


“Don’t steal. 


“Don’t make a false accusation against someone. 


“Don’t be desirous of someone else’s possessions. 

“Don’t be desirous of someone else’s wife, nor his manservant or 
maidservant, nor his bull or he-ass—anything at all that belongs to 
someone else.’ ” 


cry 


This whole time, all the people were watching the thunder and the 
lightning, the blast of the ram’s horn and the smoking mountain. As 
the people looked on, they began shaking and stood off at a distance. 

“You be the one to speak with us—we’ll listen to what you say!” 
they cried to Mosheh. “Don’t let God speak with us—otherwise we’ll 
die!” 

“Don’t be afraid,” Mosheh said to them. “For it was to test you 
that God came—and to ensure that fear of him would be seen on your 
faces, so that you don’t err in your ways.” 

The people then stood off at a distance, while Mosheh approached 
the thick clouds where God was. 

Yahweh spoke to Mosheh: “Thus you shall say to the Yisra’elites: 

“You yourselves have seen how I spoke with you from the sky. 
Don’t make statues of any gods around me, fashioned neither from 
silver nor from gold—don’t make them for yourselves. 
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“Make me a dirt altar, and sacrifice your whole offerings and 
your peace offerings on it—your sheep and your cattle; in every place 
where I let my name be invoked, I will come to you and bless you. If 
you make yourself a stone altar, don’t make it with hewn stones, for 


by swinging your blade against it you would cause it to be defiled. 


Don’t climb up any steps onto my altar so that your nakedness isn’t 
uncovered on it.’ 


+ 


“These are the precepts that you should place before them: 

“If you purchase a Hebrew slave, he will work for six years; but 
in the seventh year, he shall leave his service free and clear of any 
obligation. 

“—In the case in which he enters service by himself: he shall leave 
service by himself. 

“—Tn the case in which he’s married to a woman: his wife shall 
leave with him. 

“—Jn the case in which his master gives him a woman, and she 
bears him sons or daughters: the woman and the children will belong 
to his master, whereas he will leave service by himself. 

“—Jn the case in which the slave actually declares, ‘I love my 
master, my wife, and my children—I’m not going to leave freely’: his 
master will have him approach God. He will have him get next to the 
door or the door-frame, and then his master will pierce his ear with 
an awl. Then he will be his slave for life. 

“Tf a man sells his daughter as a maidservant, the rules for her leaving 
her service are not the same as the rules for other slaves: 

“—In the case in which she turns out to be disagreeable to her 
master (whom he assigned her to): her master must allow him to buy 
her back. He does not have the right to sell her to foreigners, as that 
would be acting unfairly against her. 

“—Jn the case in which he assigns her to his son: the rules for 
daughters will apply to her. 

“—Tn the case in which that man acquires another woman: he is 
not permitted to withhold her lodging, or her allowance of food or 
clothing. 
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“Tf none of these three situations apply to her, then she shall leave 
her service free of any obligation—there is no monetary compensation 
to be given. 

“Should one person strike another and he die as a result, that person 
shall certainly be put to death. 

“—But in the case in which he didn’t plan the attack but rather 
God caused the death by his hand: I will establish a place for you 
where he may flee. 

“Should a man act insolently against another so as to kill him by 
subterfuge, you may take him into custody even from beside my altar 
in order to carry out his execution. 

“The person who mortally wounds his father or his mother must 
absolutely be put to death. 

“The person who kidnaps another and then sells him: if evidence of 
his guilt is discovered, he shall certainly be put to death. 

“The person who curses his father or his mother shall certainly be put 
to death. 

“Tn the case in which some men are arguing, and one of them strikes the 
other with a rock or with his fist, and that man then falls unconscious 
but doesn’t die: if he gets up and with the aid of his staff is able 
to walk around outside, then the one who wounded him shall go 
free; however, he must pay his living costs and he must allow him to 
recover fully. 

“In the case in which a man strikes his servant or his maidservant with 
his staff: 

“—Should the servant die on account of what he did, he shall 
certainly suffer retribution. 

“—However, if after a day or two the servant is able to stand, he 
shall not suffer retribution—he is liable only for a fine. 


“In the case in which some men are fighting and they hit a pregnant 
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woman whose children are then born prematurely: 

“—Tf there was no malicious intent, then he shall only be fined. In 
accord with the amount the woman’s husband demands of him, he 
shall pay as his judgement. 

“—Tf it is determined that there was malicious intent, then you 
shall set as the punishment a life in place of a life, an eye in place of 
an eye, a tooth in place of a tooth, a hand in place of a hand, a foot in 
place of a foot, a scar in place of a scar, a bruise in place of a bruise, a 
mark in place of a mark. 

“In the case in which a man wounds his manservant’s eye or his 
maidservant’s eye: 

“—Tf he ruins the eye, he shall let the servant leave his service free 
of obligation in return for his eye. 

“—Tf it is his manservant’s tooth or his maidservant’s tooth that 
he knocks out, then he shall let the servant leave his service free of 
obligation, in return for his tooth. 


4% 


“In the case in which an ox gores a man or a woman: 

“—Tf the person dies: the ox absolutely must be put to death by 
stoning. Its meat must not be eaten, and the ox’s owner shall be free 
of punishment. 

“—But if the ox was known previously to be a habitual gorer, and 
if warning was given to its owner, but he didn’t restrain it, and it 
then kills a man or a woman: the ox shall be killed by stoning, and its 
owner shall also be put to death. 

“—If a ransom is demanded of him: he must pay in full what is 
demanded of him as the price of redeeming his life. 

“—Tf it gores his own son or his own daughter: these rules must 
still be applied to him. 

“—Tf the ox gores a manservant or a maidservant: he shall pay 
thirty shegels in silver to the servant’s master, and the ox shall be put 
to death by stoning. 

“In the case in which a man opens up a pit, or in which a man digs a 
pit, but then he doesn’t cover it over: 
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“—Should an ox or a he-ass fall into it: the pit’s owner must make 
full recompense, paying the animal’s owner its value in silver, and 
retaining the carcass for himself. 

“In the case in which a man’s ox gores someone else’s ox, and it then 
dies: 

“—They shall sell the ox that is still living and share equally the 
money received for it. In addition, they will share the carcass equally. 

“— Alternatively, in the case that an ox was known previously to 
be a habitual gorer, and its owner didn’t restrain it: he must certainly 
make full recompense, an ox to replace the ox in question, and keeping 
the carcass for himself. 

“In the case in which a man rustles an ox or a sheep: 

“—Tf he slaughters it or sells it: he must pay five head of cattle in 
place of the ox, and four sheep in place of the sheep. 

“—Tf the thief is caught in the act of rustling and the animal is then 
struck and dies: the thief is not culpable for the animal’s death. 

“—Tf it was daytime when the thief was exposed: the thief is 
culpable for the animal’s death. He must pay full compensation. 

“—Tf he doesn’t have the means to pay compensation: he must sell 
himself to provide compensation for his robbery. 

“—Tf the stolen animal—whether an ox, a he-ass, or a sheep—is 
actually found alive in his possession: he will pay two animals in 
compensation. 

“In the case in which a man is grazing his cattle in a field or vineyard: 

“—Should he set his cattle loose and they then graze in another 
man’s fields: he shall compensate that man with the choicest produce 
from his own fields or his own vineyard. 

“In the case in which a fire spreads and engulfs some thornbushes: 

“—If some sheaves of grain are consumed, or some standing grain, 
or the field itself: the one who set the fire must pay full compensation. 
“In the case in which a person gives his associate some money or some 
tools for safe-keeping, and they are then stolen from that man’s house: 

“—Tf the thief is caught: the thief must pay twice the value of what 
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was stolen as compensation. 

“—Tf the thief isn’t caught: the owner of the house must make an 
appearance before God and swear on oath that he didn’t intentionally 
harm his associate’s business. 

“—With respect to anything about which there is suspected wrong- 
doing—with respect to an ox, a he-ass, a sheep, a piece of clothing— 
with respect to anything that is missing that one of them claims to 
have identified: the claims of both men shall go before God. The one 
whom God determines is culpable shall pay his associate twice the 
value of the missing item as compensation. 

“In the case in which a man gives his associate a he-ass or an ox or a 
sheep—any animal at all—for safe-keeping: 

“—Should the animal die or be maimed or be taken away and there 
is no witness as to the circumstances: a sworn oath before Yahweh 
that he didn’t intentionally harm his associate’s business will serve to 
settle the dispute between the two men. The owner will then take back 
his animal, and his associate will not be liable for any compensatory 
damages. 

“—Tf the animal was actually stolen from him: he will pay full 
compensation to its owner. 

“—Tf the animal was actually killed by a wild animal: should he 
produce for him evidence of the killing, he is not liable for compen- 
satory damages. 


+ 


“Tn the case in which a man asks to borrow an animal from his associate, 
and the animal dies or is maimed: 

“—Should the animal’s owner not have been present: he must pay 
full compensation. 

“—Tf the animal’s owner was present: he is not liable for compen- 
satory damages. 

“—Tf the one borrowing the animal is a hired-hand: the damages 
shall be deducted from his wages. 


“In the case in which a man seduces a young woman who is not 
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engaged and has intercourse with her: he is required to pay the bride- 
price for her to make her his wife. 

“—Tf her father absolutely refuses to give her to him: he shall weigh 
out as compensation to the father an amount of silver in keeping with 
the bride-price paid for young women. 

“A sorceress must not be allowed to live. 

“Anyone who has sexual intercourse with an animal must abso- 
lutely be put to death. 

“One who makes offerings to gods shall be condemned to be executed— 
excepting only making offerings to Yahweh. 

“You mustn’t mistreat an immigrant, nor oppress him, for you 
once were immigrants in Egypt. 

“You mustn’t abuse any widow or orphan. If you really do abuse 
him, then if he actually cries out to me for help, I will hear his plea 
and become furious—I will make you suffer a violent death, with 
the result that your wives become widows and your children become 
orphans. 


cy 


“If you lend money to my people (specifically, to the poor living among 
you), you mustn't act like a creditor towards them—don’t require them 
to pay interest. 

“If you hold someone’s garment as collateral: do so until sunset, 
but then you must return it to him. For it is his only blanket; it is his 
clothing to cover his skin. What will he sleep in if you hold on to it? If 
he calls out to me for help, I will hear his plea, for I am compassionate. 
“You mustn’t curse God, nor ought you curse a chief among your 
people. 

“You mustn’t postpone offering me your new produce or your 
fresh oil. 

“You must dedicate your first-born sons to me. 

“Here is what you should do for your cattle and your sheep: for 
seven days it should be with its mother, and then on the eighth day 
you must dedicate it to me. 
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“You all are my holy people. 

“You mustn’t eat meat from the countryside that was mauled by a 
wild animal—throw it to the dogs instead. 
“Don’t give misleading reports. 

“Don’t contribute to a wicked plan by giving malicious testimony. 

“Don’t join forces with many for ill purposes. 

“Don’t testify in a lawsuit to join forces with many in an attempt 
to effect an unjust outcome. 

“Don’t show partiality to the poor man in his lawsuit. 
“Tf you happen upon your enemy’s ox or he-ass wandering, you abso- 
lutely must return it to him. 
“Tf you notice your opponent's he-ass lying down under its load, you 
must refrain from abandoning him. You should by all means help him 
to free it. 
“You mustn't pervert justice for the needy man in his lawsuit. 

“You ought to stay far away from any lie. 

“You mustn’t put an innocent man to death, nor one who is free 
from guilt—for I will not allow a guilty man to be acquitted. 

“You mustn’t accept a bribe, for bribes blind clear-sighted people, 
and pervert the lawsuits of those in the right. 

“You mustn't take advantage of an immigrant, for you yourselves 
know the immigrant’s condition, for you were immigrants in Egypt. 

“For six years you should plant your farmland and harvest its 
crops; in the seventh year you should let it lie fallow and leave it 
untended. That way the poor among your people may eat what it 
produces—and then what they leave behind the wild animals may eat. 
You should do likewise for your vineyards and your olive groves. 

“For six days you should do your work, and then on the seventh 
day you should stop, in order that your ox and your he-ass get some 
rest, and so that your maidservant’s son and the migrant worker may 
refresh themselves. 

“You should take heed of everything that I say. 

“Don’t make mention of the names of other gods—don’t let such 
be heard on your lips. 
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“Three occasions during the year you must hold festivals in honor 
of me: 

“—You should observe the Festival of Unleavened Bread: for seven 
days you must eat unleavened bread, just as I commanded you, be- 
ginning on the new moon of Aviv—for it was on that day that you left 
Egypt. (Don’t appear before me empty-handed.) 

“—The Festival of the Harvest: the first-fruits of your produce 
which you plant in your fields. 

“—The Festival of the Ingathering: at the end of the year, when 
you gather your produce from the fields. 

“Three times during the year all your males should make an ap- 
pearance before the lord Yahweh. 

“You mustn’t pour an offering of blood from a sacrifice to me over 
anything leavened. 

“You mustn't allow the fat from a festival sacrifice to me to remain 
overnight till the morning. 

“You must bring the first fruits from your cultivated land to your 
god Yahweh’s temple. 

“You mustn't cook a kid-goat in its mother’s milk. 


Cr 


“Take note: I’m going to send a messenger in advance of you, to guard 
you on your journey, and to lead you to the place that I have prepared 
for you. Be on your guard around him, and obey what he says. Don’t 
disobey him, for he won’t put up with your transgressions. (Indeed, 
my name has its expression in him). Rather, you absolutely must obey 
him, doing everything that I say to him. Then I will make myself an 
enemy to your enemies, and a foe to your foes. 

“When my messenger goes before you and leads you to the Amor- 
ites, the Hethites, the Perizzites, the Kena‘anites, the Hiwwites, and 
the Yevusites, I will wipe them out. You mustn’t prostrate yourselves 
in worship to their gods, nor make offerings to them—you mustn’t 
engage in practices like theirs. Rather, you must absolutely destroy 
them and shatter their sacred pillars. 

Then, when you make offerings to your god Yahweh, he will bless 
you with an abundance of food and an abundance of water—and then 
I will remove disease from your communities. 
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“You will suffer neither bereavement nor barrenness in your new coun- 
try. 

“T will give you a long life. 

“I will send dread of me in advance of you, confusing every people 
whose territory you pass through and making all your enemies submit 
to you. 

“I will send a plague of leprosy in advance of you, and it will drive 
out the Hiwwites, the Kena‘anites, and the Hethites from your path. 
I won’t drive them out from before you in a single year; otherwise, 
the land would be desolate and the wild animals would overwhelm 
you with their numbers. So I will drive them out from before you 
little by little until you increase in number and can take possession of 
that country. I will make your borders from the Reed Sea to the Sea 
of Philishtia, from the desert to the Great River. Indeed, I will place 
that land’s inhabitants under your control, and you in turn will drive 
them out from before you. 

“You mustn’t make a treaty with them or with their gods. They 
mustn't live in your land—otherwise they might cause you to do 
wrong to me. For if you make offerings to their gods, it really will turn 
into a trap for you.” 


+ 


Although he had said to Mosheh, “Go up to see Yahweh—you and 
Aharon, Nadav and Aviyhu, and seventy of Yisra’el’s elders, and 
then prostrate yourselves in worship from afar,” in fact Mosheh alone 
would approach Yahweh, whereas the others wouldn’t come near— 
nor would the people go up with him. 

When Mosheh returned, he recounted to the people all of Yahweh’s 
words and all the precepts. In reply, all the people cried in unison— 
“We shall do everything that Yahweh said!” 

Mosheh wrote down all of Yahweh’s words, and then, starting out 
early the next morning, he built an altar at the foot of the mountain, 
along with twelve memorial pillars for the twelve tribes of Yisra’el. 
He dispatched some Yisra’elite youths, who then offered up whole 
offerings and sacrificed peace offerings to Yahweh (specifically, young 
bulls). Mosheh took half the blood and placed it in bowls; the other 
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half he sprinkled over the altar. He then took the treaty scroll and read 
it aloud in the hearing of the people. 

“Everything that Yahweh said,” they averred, “we will do and 
follow!” 

Mosheh then took the blood and sprinkled it over the people, as he 
pronounced “Here is the blood of the treaty that Yahweh made with 
you regarding all these things!” 

Mosheh and Aharon, Nadav and Aviyhu, and seventy of Yisra’el’s 

elders then climbed up the mountain and gazed upon Yisra’el’s god: 
the underside of his feet resembled a sapphire brick, as clear as the sky 
itself. At the same time, he didn’t send his hand against the Yisra’elites’ 
leaders, so they continued gazing at God, and feasting with food and 
drink. 
“Climb up the mountain and come to me,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. 
“Then stay there so that I might give you the stone tablets—along with 
the Torah and the law code—that I have written down in order to give 
them instruction.” 

Mosheh (along with his personal attendant Yehoshua) got going 
at once, with Mosheh climbing up God’s mountain. “Stay here for us,” 
he said to the elders, “until we return to you. Look, Aharon and Hur 
will be here with you. Whoever has any legal issues should go see 
them.” 

As Mosheh climbed up the mountain, clouds soon covered it over. 
Yahweh’s radiant splendor settled on Mount Siynai, and the clouds 
continued covering it for six days. Then, on the seventh day, he called 
out to Mosheh from the clouds. In appearance, Yahweh’s radiance 
resembled a raging fire at the top of the mountain, in full view of the 
Yisra’elites down below. 

So Mosheh entered the clouds and climbed the mountain—and he 
remained there on the mountain for forty days and forty nights. 


cry 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “so that they 
might take up a contribution on my behalf—yes, you all should take 
up a contribution for me from every male who sincerely desires to 
give something. And this is the contribution you should take up 
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from them: gold, silver, and bronze; violet-dyed and purple-dyed 
cloth; scarlet-dyed cloth; fine linen and goats’ wool; tanned rams’ 
skins and leather decorated with beaded embroidery; acacia wood; 
oil for lighting; balsam for making ointments and spiced-incense; 
amethysts and gems appropriate as settings for the shoulder cape and 
the decision-pouch. And then they should make a shrine for me, and 
I will dwell among them. They should make it exactly as I’m going 
to show you—according to the design-plan for the shrine and the 
design-plans for all its accoutrements. 

“First they should make a chest of acacia wood, two-and-a-half cubits 
long, one-and-a-half cubits wide, and one-and-a-half cubits tall. You 
should overlay it with pure gold, overlaying it inside and outside and 
making a border of gold all around it. 

“You should cast for it four gold rings and then fix them to its 
four feet, two rings on one side and two rings on the other. Then 
you should make staves of acacia wood and overlay them with gold, 
running the staves through the rings on the sides of the chest in order 
to carry the chest with them. (The staves must remain inside the rings 
and mustn't be removed from them.) 

“Then you shall place inside the chest the treaty that I am going to 
give you. 

“You should make a cover for the chest of pure gold, two-and-a- 
half cubits long and one-and-a-half cubits wide. Then you should 
make two gold winged sphinxes by sculpting them in relief out of 
the two ends of the chest’s cover. Sculpt one sphinx from one end of 
the cover and sculpt the other sphinx from the other end of the cover, 
sculpting the sphinxes in relief out of the cover, at the opposite ends 
of the cover. The sphinxes should have their wings pointed upwards, 
with their wings extending across the entire cover and their faces 
looking at each other, the sphinxes’ faces being sculpted on the chest’s 
cover. 

“Put the cover on top of the chest while placing the treaty that I’m 
going to give you inside the chest. I will meet you there, and I will 
speak to you from out of the cover, from between the two winged 
sphinxes that are on the treaty chest, telling you everything that I 
command you to tell the Yisra’elites. 
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“You should make a table of acacia wood, two cubits long, one cubit 
wide, and one-and-a-half cubits tall. You should overlay it with pure 
gold and make for it a gold border going all around it. Then make 
some edging, which should be as wide as your palm, going all around 
it, and make a gold border all around the edging. 

“You should cast for it four gold rings, and then fix the rings onto 
the four corners of its four feet. The rings should be placed next to the 
edging to serve as housing for the staves used to carry the table. Next 
you should make staves of acacia wood and overlay them with gold, 
for they will be used to carry the table. 

“You should make its plates and pans, and its jars and ewers (with 
which libations are offered), making all of them of pure gold. You shall 
place the offering-bread on the table in front of me each and every day. 
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“You shall make a lampstand of pure gold—the lampstand being 
forged by a smith along with its base and its main support, and the 
oil-dishes, bulbs and rosettes attached to it—with six arms extending 
from its sides, three of the lampstand’s arms on one side, and three of 
the lampstand’s arms on the other side. Three almond-shaped dishes 
on each arm, along with a bulb and a rosette—the same design for the 
six arms extending from the lampstand. On the lampstand’s central 
support: four almond-shaped dishes, along with its bulbs and rosettes. 
For the six arms extending from the lampstand: one bulb below the 
first two arms, which go out from it; a second bulb below the next 
two arms, which go out from it; and a third bulb below the last two 
arms, which go out from it. The bulbs and the arms going out from 
the central support: the entire thing should be a single work forged 
from pure gold. 

“Next you should make its seven lamps and then lift them into 
place, so that they might provide light all across the space in front 
of the lampstand. Its snuffers and its snuff-dishes should be of pure 
gold. You should use one kikkar of pure gold in making this—that 
is, in making all these implements. Observe closely and make them, 
following the design plan for them that you are being shown here on 
the mountain. 
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“Next you should make the shrine: ten curtains made from twisted 
linen of the finest quality, along with fabrics dyed violet, purple, and 
scarlet. You should decorate them with winged sphinxes embroidered 
by artisans. Each curtain should be twenty-eight cubits long and four 
cubits wide, with all of the curtains having the same dimensions. The 
curtains should be joined together in two sets—five curtains joined 
together as one set, and the other five curtains joined together as the 
other set. 

“You should make loops of violet-dyed fabric along the edge of 
the first curtain, at the end that will serve as the join for the first set. 
You should do the same along the edge of the outermost curtain that 
will serve as the join for the second set. Make fifty loops on the first 
curtain, and fifty loops on the end of the curtain that will serve as the 
second join, making each set of loops correspond exactly to the other 
set. Next you should make fifty gold hooks and then join the curtains 
to each other with the hooks, whereupon the shrine will be completed. 

“You should make curtains of goats’ wool to serve as a tent over 
the shrine, making it from eleven curtains. Each curtain should be 
thirty cubits long and four cubits wide, with all eleven curtains having 
the same dimensions. You should join together one set of five curtains, 
and another set of six curtains, folding the sixth curtain back in front 
of the tent. 

“You should make fifty loops along the outermost edge of the first 
set of curtains, to serve as the join for the first set, and fifty loops along 
the edge of the curtain that will serve as the join for the second set. 
Next you should make fifty bronze hooks, and then insert the hooks 
into the loops, in this way joining together the tent so that it will be 
complete. 

“The extra fabric that is left over from the tent’s curtains: half of the 
left-over portion of the curtain should hang off the back of the shrine. 
The fabric overhanging the long side of the tent’s curtains should 
overhang one cubit on each side of the shrine to cover it properly. 
Finally, you should make a covering for the tent of tanned rams’ skin 
and, on top of that, a covering made from leather decorated with 
beaded embroidery. 
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“You should make the boards for the shrine out of straight-grained 
acacia wood, each board being ten cubits long and one-and-a-half 
cubits wide. Each board should have two tenons, each tenon being 
joined with a tenon on the adjacent board—you should do this for all 
the boards of the shrine. 

“Make the boards for the shrine: 

“—Twenty boards for the near (south) side, making also forty 
silver pedestals on the underside of the twenty boards, two pedestals 
on the underside of each board for its two tenons. 

“—On the second side of the shrine (the north side): twenty boards 
and their forty silver pedestals, two pedestals on the underside of each 
board. 

“—On the west side of the shrine: make six boards, plus two 
additional boards for the corners of the shrine on its back-most side. 
The corner boards will be twinned below, and twinned together at the 
top of the corner, held fast within a single ring. So you shall do to the 
two of them: they shall serve as the two corners. The eight boards and 
their pedestals should be made of silver—sixteen pedestals in total, 
two pedestals on the underside of each board. 

“Make bars of acacia wood: five bars for the boards on the first 
side of the shrine, five bars for the boards on the second side of the 
shrine, and five bars for the boards on the back-most side (the west 
side). The middle bar on the boards shall extend the full length of the 
side. 

“You should overlay the boards with gold, making their rings 
(which will serve as housing for the bars) of gold, and you should 
overlay the bars with gold as well. 

“Then you shall erect the shrine according to the plan for it that 

you have been shown here on the mountain. 
“You shall make a curtain of violet-dyed, purple-dyed, and scarlet- 
dyed fabrics and of the finest twisted linen, decorating it with winged 
sphinxes embroidered by artisans. Mount it on four acacia-wood 
pillars that have been overlaid with gold (their hooks should be of 
gold), atop four silver pedestals. Next, position the curtain beneath 
the hooks and then bring the treaty chest inside the area behind the 
curtain, the curtain serving to separate for you the outer sanctum (the 
area in front of it) from the inner sanctum (the area behind it). 
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“Within the inner sanctum, put the cover on top of the treaty chest. 
Set the table outside the curtain and place the lampstand on the south 
side of the shrine, in front of the table. (You should place the table on 
the north side.) 

“For the front of the tent, you should make a screen of violet-dyed, 

purple-dyed, and scarlet-dyed fabrics and of the finest twisted linen— 
the handiwork of skilled weavers. Then make five acacia-wood pillars 
for the screen, overlaying them with gold and their hooks with gold, 
and casting five bronze pedestals for them. 
“Make the altar of acacia wood, five cubits in length and five cubits in 
width (the altar should be square), and three cubits in height. Make 
horns for it on each of its four corners, the horns extending from the 
corners, and then overlay it with bronze. 

“Make its pots for collecting the fat from offerings made on it, along 
with its shovels, its basins, its skewers, and its fire-pans, fashioning all 
its implements of bronze. 

“Make a grating for it out of bronze netting and attach four bronze 
rings on it at its four corners. Mount it under the rim of the altar 
extending downwards, the netting covering the top half of the altar. 

“Make staves for the altar: acacia-wood staves that you should 
overlay with bronze. The staves should be inserted into the rings, with 
the staves positioned on two sides of the altar when carrying it. 

“Make it of fluted planks—they should make it exactly as he 
showed you on the mountain. 

“Make the shrine’s courtyard on the near (that is, the south) side: 

“—Curtains for the courtyard of the finest twisted linen, one hun- 
dred cubits in length on each side. 

“—Its twenty pillars and their twenty pedestals should be bronze, 
while the pillars’ hooks and their connectors should be silver. 

“Likewise for the north side as regards the length: curtains one 
hundred long, its twenty pillars and their twenty pedestals bronze, 
the pillars’ hooks and their connectors silver. 

“The width of the courtyard on the west side: curtains fifty cubits 
in length, and ten pillars and ten pedestals for them. 

“The width of the courtyard on the front (that is, the east) side: 
fifty cubits. On one side, curtains fifteen cubits in length, and three 
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pillars and three pedestals for them. On the other side, curtains fifteen 
in length, and three pillars and three pedestals for them. 

“For the courtyard’s gate: a screen twenty cubits in length, of 
violet-dyed, purple-dyed and scarlet-dyed fabrics and of the finest 
twisted linen—the handiwork of skilled weavers; and for them four 
pillars and four pedestals. 

“All the courtyard’s pillars on all sides: connectors of silver, their 
hooks of silver, and and their pedestals of bronze. 

“The length of the courtyard should be one hundred cubits; the 
width fifty by fifty; the height five cubits; twisted linen; their pedestals 
of bronze. 

“With respect to all the shrine’s utensils used in all its rites (includ- 
ing all its pegs and all the courtyard’s pegs): bronze. 

“In addition, you should order the Yisra’elites to bring you pure, 
freshly-pressed olive oil for lighting, in order to keep the lamp con- 
tinously lit. Inside the Meeting Tent, in the area outside the curtain 
which hangs in front of the treaty, Aharon and his sons should tend it 
from evening till morning, in Yahweh’s presence—a permanent statute 
to be observed by their future descendants among the Yisra’elites. 
“As for you, have your kinsman Aharon along with his sons come to 
you from the Yisra’elites in order to serve as priests to me—Aharon, 
Nadav, and Aviyhu; El‘azar and Iythamar (the sons of Aharon). 

“Make special vestments for your kinsman Aharon, splendid and 
beautiful in appearance. You yourself ought to speak to all the arti- 
sans to whom I’ve given skill and expertise, and then they will make 
Aharon’s vestments such that they give him a distinctive appearance 
when serving as priest to me. 

“These are the vestments that they should make: a pouch, a shoul- 
der cape, an under-tunic, an outer robe of plaited material, a turban, 
and a sash. In making the special vestments for your kinsman Aharon 
and his sons so that they might serve as priests to me, they should 
obtain as needed gold, violet-dyed, purple-dyed, and scarlet-dyed 
fabrics, and fine linen. 
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“They should make the shoulder cape of gold, of violet-dyed, purple- 
dyed, and scarlet-dyed fabrics, and of the finest twisted linen—the 
handiwork of skilled artisans. It should have two shoulder pieces 
joined together at each end and then clasped. The decorative band 
that is on it should be made from it with the same materials: with gold, 
with violet-dyed, purple-dyed, and scarlet-dyed fabrics, and with the 
finest twisted linen. 

“Take two amethysts and engrave the names of Yisra’el’s sons on 
them, six of their names on the first gem and the remaining six names 
on the second gem, in order of their birth. You should engrave the two 
gems with the names of Yisra’el’s sons in the way an artisan engraves 
gems for signet rings, surrounding them with gold hatch-work. Then 
secure the two gems onto the side-pieces of the shoulder cape to serve 
as a commemorative for the Yisra’elites. Aharon will thus wear their 
names on his shoulders in commemoration of them when he is in 
Yahweh’s presence. 

“Make some gold hatch-work. Then, using two chains of pure gold, 
make twisted cords the way a rope is made, and attach the twisted 
chains onto the hatch-work. 

“Make the decision-pouch—the handiwork of skilled artisans. You 
should make it of the same material as the shoulder cape: make it 
from gold, from violet-dyed, purple-dyed, and scarlet-dyed fabrics, 
and from the finest twisted linen. It should be square in shape when 
folded in half, as wide and as long as the palm of your hand. 

“Place gem-settings in it, consisting of four rows of gems: a row 
of carnelian, hematite, and serpentinite in the first row; turquoise, 
lapis lazuli, and chalcedony in the second row; amazonite, banded 
agate, and red jasper in the third row; and amber, amethyst, and blue 
jasper in the fourth row. (Gold hatch-work should be placed in all 
their settings.) 

“The gems shall stand for the names of Yisra’el’s sons, twelve gems 
for twelve names. Engravings made in the style of signet rings—with 
the engraving on each gem standing for one name—shall correspond 
to the twelve tribes. 

“Attach to the pouch twisted cords of pure gold that have been 
fashioned like rope. Make two gold rings for the pouch, and then 
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attach the rings at the two ends of the pouch. Then attach the two 
gold cords to the two rings at the ends of the pouch. Next attach the 
ends of the two cords to the two pieces of hatch-work and then attach 
those to the sides of the shoulder cape in the front. 

“Make two gold rings and attach them to the two ends of the 
pouch, on the side of the pouch that lies against the shoulder cape, in 
between the pouch and the shoulder cape. Next make two gold rings 
and attach them to the lower sides of the shoulder cape in the front, 
next to the cape’s seams and above the cape’s decorative band. Then 
have them connect the rings on the pouch to the rings on the shoulder 
cape with a thread of violet material, so that it sits on the decorative 
band on the cape, and so that the pouch won’t be dislodged from the 
cape. 

“Aharon will carry the names of Yisra’el’s sons in the decision- 

pouch on his heart whenever he enters the outer sanctum, in commem- 
oration of them each and every day when in Yahweh’s presence. Put 
the urim and the thummim in the decision-pouch; that way they will be 
on Aharon’s heart when he enters Yahweh’s presence—and so Aharon 
will carry the means for determining the Yisra’elites’ legal decisions 
on his heart, each and every day when in Yahweh’s presence. 
“Make the shoulder cape’s outer robe entirely of violet-dyed fabric. 
The neck-opening should be directly in the middle; the neck-opening 
should have a collar all around it that has been well-stitched. (It 
should have a collar like that of corselet so that it isn’t easily torn.) On 
the bottom of the robe you should make pomegranates of violet-dyed, 
purple-dyed and scarlet-dyed fabric, extending all around the bottom, 
and you should place gold bells between them, alternating gold bell 
and pomegranate, gold bell and pomegranate all around the bottom 
of the robe. 

“The robe will be worn by Aharon when he is serving in the cult, 
so that he can be heard both when he enters Yahweh’s presence in the 
outer sanctum and when he leaves it—as a result of which he won’t 
die. 

“Make a flower blossom of pure gold and engrave on it in the style 
of the signet ring the words ‘Consecrated to Yahweh.’ Attach it to a 
violet-dyed cord and place it on the turban—specifically, it should be 
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on the front side of the turban. It will be on Aharon’s forehead, and 
in this way he will take away the offenses associated with the holy 
things that the Yisra’elites consecrate to Yahweh (that is, all their gifts 
consecrated to him). It will be on his forehead at all times, in order that 
they might obtain Yahweh’s favor when he is in Yahweh’s presence. 

“You should plait the under-tunic with linen and you should make 
the turban of linen. The sash you should make of a woven material. 

“You should make under-tunics for Aharon’s sons; you should 
also make sashes for them and make turbans for them, splendid and 
beautiful in appearance. 

“You should clothe your kinsman Aharon with these things, along 
with his sons. You should anoint them, you should appoint them to 
their positions, and lastly you should consecrate them—and then they 
shall serve as priests to me. 

“Make linen undergarments for them to cover their genitals; the 
undergarments should extend from their waist to their thighs. They 
must be worn by Aharon and his sons whenever they enter the Meet- 
ing Tent or approach the altar to perform rites in the outer sanctum of 
the Meeting Tent (in this way, they won’t incur an offense and die)—a 
permanent statute to be observed by him and his descendants after 
him. 

“Here is the rite that you should perform for them, in order to sanctify 
them to serve as priests for me: 

“Obtain one young bull and two intact rams, some flat-bread, 
some unleavened cakes drenched in oil, and some pieces of flat-bread 
smeared with oil. (You should make them from high-quality flour.) 
Place the breads and cakes in a single basket, and then present them 
in the basket as an offering, along with the bull and the two rams. 

“At the same time, have Aharon and his sons approach the en- 
trance to the Meeting Tent and bathe them with water. Take the 
garments and clothe Aharon with the under-tunic, the shoulder cape’s 
outer robe, the shoulder cape, and the decision pouch. Wrap on the 
cape’s decorative band for him. Put the turban on his head, and then 
attach the sacral ornament to the turban. 

“Obtain some ointment; then pour it on his head and smear it 
around. Next, have his sons approach and clothe them with the under- 
tunics. Then tie the sashes on them—on both Aharon and his sons. 
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Finally, wrap the turbans on their heads. With that, the priesthood 
will pass to them as a hereditary office, following which you should 
install both Aharon and his sons into their office. 

“Have the bull brought in front of the Meeting Tent to be presented 
as an offering. Aharon and his sons should rest their hands on the 
bull’s head, and then you should slaughter the bull in Yahweh’s pres- 
ence at the entrance to the Meeting Tent. Take some of the bull’s blood 
and dab it on the horns of the altar with your finger, while pouring 
out all the rest of the blood onto the base of the altar. 

“Take all the fat covering the viscera, the ligaments on the liver, 
and the two kidneys and the fat on them, and burn them on the altar 
as an offering. At the same time, burn the meat from the bull, its skin, 
and the feces from its intestines in a fire outside the camp—those parts 
are unacceptable. 

“Then take the first ram. Aharon and his sons should rest their 
hands on its head, and then you should slaughter it. Take its blood 
and sprinkle it all over the altar. Butcher the ram into its different 
parts. Rinse off its viscera and its legs and then place them on the 
butchered parts of the ram and on its head. Then burn the entire ram 
as an offering on the altar—it is a whole-offering to Yahweh, pleasing 
in aroma (that is, it is a fire-offering for Yahweh). 

“Take the second ram. Aharon and his sons should rest their hands 
on its head, and then you should slaughter it. Take some of its blood 
and dab it on Aharon’s right ear-lobe and the right ear-lobes of his 
sons, and on their right-hand thumbs and on the big toes on their right 
feet. Then sprinkle the blood all over the altar. Take some of the blood 
on the altar and some ointment and sprinkle it on Aharon and on his 
vestments, as well as on his sons and their vestments. Then he and his 
vestments will be consecrated, as will his sons and their vestments. 

“From that ram take the fat—the fat part of the tail and the fat 
covering the viscera—the ligaments on the liver, the two kidneys and 
the fat on them, and the right leg (for this is the ram for the installation 
ceremony); take also one round loaf of bread, one cake of oily bread, 
and one piece of flat-bread from the basket of unleavened breads in 
front of Yahweh. Then place all of that onto Aharon’s hands and 
onto his sons’ hands, and make a wave-offering of them in Yahweh’s 
presence. 
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“Then take those things from their hands and, in Yahweh’s pres- 
ence, burn them on the altar on top of the whole-offering, pleasing in 
aroma (that is, it is a fire-offering for Yahweh). 

“Remove the breast meat from the ram for Aharon’s installation, 
wave it as a wave-offering in Yahweh’s presence, and then it will serve 
as your portion. Consecrate the breast meat for the wave-offering and 
the leg for the lift-offering, which respectively was waved and was 
lifted, from the ram for the installation ceremony, some of which will 
be Aharon’s portion and some of which will be portions for his sons. 

“Tt is a permanent rule that this will be Aharon’s portion and his 
sons’ portions from the offerings of the Yisra’elites, for it is considered 
a lift-offering. Lift-offerings will be taken from the Yisra’elites from 
the sacrifices of their peace-offerings—their lift-offerings belong to 
Yahweh. 

“The sacred vestments that belong to Aharon will be passed on to 
his sons after him, which they will wear to perform anointings and to 
consecrate others into the priestly office. For seven days the son of his 
who is then serving as priest in his stead will wear them, whenever he 
enters the Meeting Tent to perform rites in the outer sanctum. 

“Take the ram sacrificed for the installation and cook its meat in 
a separate area. Then, sitting at the entrance of the Meeting Tent, 
Aharon and his sons shall eat both the ram’s meat and the bread that 
is in the basket. They shall eat those things by which atonement was 
made when you installed them in their offices and consecrated them. 
Anyone from a non-priestly family may not partake, for the food is 
consecrated. 

“Tf any of the meat from the installation ceremony or any of the 
bread is left over the next morning, you must burn the leftovers in the 
fire—they mustn’t be eaten for they have been consecrated. 

“You should do in this fashion for Aharon and his sons, in keeping 
with everything that I have commanded you. You should perform 
their installation ceremony over a period of seven days. Each day you 
should sacrifice a bull as an error-offering for the purpose of making 
propitiation. Make the error-offering on the altar when you make 
propitiation for it, after having anointed the bull to consecrate it. 

“For seven days you should make propitiatory offerings for the 
altar and consecrate it, after which the altar will become especially 
holy—anyone who then touches the altar should be set apart. 
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“This is what you shall prepare on the altar as an offering: two one- 
year-old lambs each day, in perpetuity. Offer the first lamb in the 
morning and offer the second one at twilight. One-tenth of an ephah of 
high-quality flour mixed with one-fourth of a hiyn of pressed oil, and 
a pour-offering of one-fourth of a hiyn of wine for the first lamb. 

“Offer the second lamb at twilight, offering for it a grain-offering 
and pour-offering like those in the morning—a delicious smelling 
fire-offering to Yahweh. A daily whole-offering on behalf of your 
future generations, offered up in Yahweh’s presence at the entrance 
to the Meeting Tent, where I will meet with you all in order to speak 
with you there. And when I meet with the Yisra’elites there, it will 
be consecrated through my radiant splendor. I will consecrate the 
Meeting Tent and the altar; at the same time, I will consecrate Aharon 
and his sons to serve me as priests. I will dwell among the Yisra’elites 
and I will become their god. Then they will know that I am their god 
Yahweh, who brought them out of Egypt so that I might dwell among 
them—I am their god Yahweh. 
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“Make an altar—a place for offering incense. Make it from acacia 
wood. One cubit long and one cubit wide, square in form. Two cubits 
tall, with horns on its corners. Overlay it with pure gold—its top, all 
around its sides, and its horns. Make a gold border for it going all 
around it. At the same time, underneath the border make two gold 
rings for it on its side-ribbing, attaching them to two of its sides to 
serve as sockets for the staves used to carry the altar. Make the staves 
from acacia wood and overlay them with gold. 

“Set the altar in front of the curtain which is above the treaty chest, 
in front of the cover on top of the treaty where I shall meet with you. 
Aharon should offer up on it offerings of spiced incense each morning, 
making the offering after he trims the lamps, and making another 
offering when he lights the lamps at twilight—incense offerings made 
each and every day in Yahweh’s presence, for the benefit of your 
future generations. 

“You mustn’t offer up on it any substitute incense, nor any burnt 
offering, nor any grain offering; and you mustn’t offer up a pour- 
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offering on it. 

“Aharon should perform the propitiation rite for its horns once 
each year—specifically, he should perform the propitiation rite for it 
once each year for the benefit of your future generations, using some of 
the blood from the error-offering sacrificed as part of the propitiation 
rite. This altar is especially holy to Yahweh. 


+ 


“When you appoint one of the Yisra’elites to oversee a census of them,” 
Yahweh said to Mosheh, “each man should pay a propitiatory tax to 
Yahweh when the census overseer makes a count of them; that way 
there won't be a plague among them when he conducts the census. 

“This is what everyone who enters the census rolls must pay: one- 
half of one sheqel (weighed by the standard of the holy sheqel, with 
twenty gerah per sheqel)—one-half of one sheqel as a lift-offering to 
Yahweh. Every man who enters into the census rolls and who is 
twenty years of age or older is obligated to make a lift-offering to 
Yahweh. In making the lift-offering to Yahweh, the rich man mustn't 
pay more, nor the poor man pay less, than one-half of one sheqel, to 
serve as the propitiatory tax for each of your lives. 

“Take the silver collected from the Yisra’elites for the propitiatory 
tax and allocate it for the maintenance of the Meeting Tent. Then when 
the Yisra’elites are in Yahweh’s presence, it will serve as a reminder to 
them of the propitiatory tax they paid to protect their lives. 


+ 


“Make a bronze wash basin and a bronze stand for it to serve as a 
washing station,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “Place it between the 
Meeting Tent and the altar, and put some water there beside it. Aharon 
and his sons should use it to wash their hands and feet. When they 
enter the Meeting Tent, they must wash with water to avoid dying; 
likewise, when they approach the altar to perform the ceremony for 
making a fire-offering to Yahweh, they should wash their hands and 
feet to avoid dying. This is a permanent statute to be observed by 
them—by Aharon and by his descendants in future generations. 
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“As for you,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “obtain some choice spices—five 
hundred shegels of fresh myrrh, cinnamon spice of half that weight 
(two hundred fifty shegels), two hundred fifty sheqels of calamus 
spice, five hundred shegels of cassia (weighed by the standard of the 
holy sheqel), and one hiyn of olive oil. Make it all into the consecration 
ointment, a mixed ointment that is the handiwork of the ointment 
maker—it will serve as the ointment for consecration ceremonies. You 
must use it to anoint the Meeting Tent, the treaty chest, the table and all 
its utensils, the lamp and its equipment, the altar for incense offerings, 
the altar for whole offerings and all its implements, and the wash 
basin and its stand. 

“You must consecrate them, and then they should be treated as 
especially sacred—anyone who touches them should be set apart. At 
the same time, you should anoint Aharon and his sons, consecrating 
them to serve as priests to me. 

“You should tell the Yisra’elites that this will be Yahweh’s conse- 

cration ointment for all their future generations. It mustn’t be poured 
on a person’s skin and you shouldn’t make anything like the recipe 
for it. It is holy—it should be set apart for you. Anyone who mixes an 
ointment like it and then pours some of it on a foreigner shall be cut 
off from his people. 
“Obtain some spices,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “some gummy spice, 
some unguent of molluscs, and some helbenah—these spices and some 
pure frankincense, each of them in equal measures, and make them 
into a spice mixture for the incense offering, the handiwork of the oint- 
ment maker, producing salts that are pure and separated. Pulverize 
some of it into very fine grains and then place some of that in front 
of the treaty in the Meeting Tent where I will meet you—it will be 
especially holy for you. 

“With respect to the incense that you make: don’t make anything 
for yourselves that follows that recipe—you should treat it as reserved 
for Yahweh. Anyone who makes something similar to it in order to 
delight in its smell shall be cut off from his people. 


“Take note,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “I have summoned by name 
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Betzal’el Uriysson Hursson of the tribe of Yehudah. I have filled him 
with a divine spirit, with wisdom and understanding and knowledge, 
and with all sorts of expertise—in order to create the plans to be used, 
to work with gold, silver, and bronze, to make settings with carved 
gems, and to use carved wood for every sort of work. 

“In addition, you should know, I’ve assigned Oheliy’av Ahiysa- 
maksson from the tribe of Dan to work with him. I’ve given additional 
expertise to every expert worker, and they will make everything that 
I’ve ordered you to make: the Meeting Tent; the treaty chest and 
the cover that goes on top of it; all the tent’s implements; the table 
and its implements; the pure lampstand and all its implements; the 
altar for incense offerings; the altar for whole offerings and all its 
implements; the wash basin and its stand; the vestments made from 
plaited fabrics; the consecrated vestments for Aharon the Priest and 
his sons’ vestments, to be worn when serving as priest; the oil for 
anointing; and the spiced incense for the outer sanctum. 

“They will do exactly as I have commanded you. 


4% 


“Now as for you,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “speak to the Yisra’elites 
as follows: ‘You all must absolutely observe my Shabbath days, for 
the Shabbath is a symbol for both me and you concerning your future 
generations—specifically, that they shall know that I am Yahweh, the 
one who has made you all special. Yes, you must observe the Shabbath, 
for it is a special day for you. (The person who treats it as common 
must certainly be put to death!) Indeed, as for anyone who does work 
that day, that individual must be cut off from living among his people! 
For six days you should do your work; but then on the seventh day 
is the Shabbath, when work must cease—a day set aside for Yahweh. 
Anyone who does any work on the Shabbath day must absolutely be 
put to death.’ 

“The Yisra’elites must be careful of the Shabbath, observing the 
Shabbath in future generations as a binding agreement for all time. It 
shall serve as a symbol for me and for the Yisra’elites in perpetuity: to 
wit, that Yahweh made the sky and the earth in six days, and then on 
the seventh day he stopped and refreshed himself.” 
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Once he had finished speaking with Mosheh there on Mount Siynai, 
he gave him the two treaty tablets, stone tablets written with God’s 
own finger. 

When the people saw that Mosheh was taking his time to come 
down the mountain, they gathered together and confronted Aharon. 
“Quick!” they cried to him. “Make some gods for us who can travel 
in front of us! For this idiot Mosheh—that man who led us out of 
Egypt—we don’t know what’s become of him!” 

“Grab any gold earrings that your wives, sons and daughters have 
on,” Aharon replied, “and bring them to me.” 

So everyone stripped off the gold earrings that they had on and 
brought them to Aharon. He took them from their possession, and by 
working them with a stylus, made them into a metal calf. 

“These are your gods, O Yisra’el,” they proclaimed, “who brought 
you up out of Egypt!” 

When Aharon saw his handiwork, he built an altar in front of it. 
Calling to the people, he cried, “Tomorrow there will be a festival for 
Yahweh!” 

And so early the next morning, they offered up whole offerings 
and presented peace offerings to Yahweh. The people then sat down 
to eat and drink, and afterwards got up to make sport and have fun. 


Ey 


“Get going! Go back down the mountain!” Yahweh implored Mosheh. 
“For your people—those whom you led out of Egypt—have acted 
treacherously! They’ve abruptly turned from the path that I ordered 
them down—they’ve made for themselves a metal calf, prostrating 
themselves before it, making sacrifices to it, and proclaiming, “These 
are your gods, O Yisra'el, who brought you up from Egypt!’ 

“T’ve observed this damned people,” Yahweh continued. “And 
you know what? They’re a stubborn and stiff-necked people! So then, 
leave me alone to vent my anger on them and finish them off! That 
way I can make you into a great nation!” 

But Mosheh pleaded with his god Yahweh to reconsider. “Why, O 
Yahweh, are you venting your anger on your people? Those whom 
you brought up out of Egypt in your great strength and with your 
mighty hand! Why should the Egyptians say, ‘It was with malicious 
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intent that he led them out of here—to kill them in the mountains 
and to wipe them off the face of the earth!’ Relent from your anger 
and change your mind about this terrible plan against your people! 
Remember your servants Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Yisra’el, whom you 
made a personal oath to, and to whom you gave the promise, ‘TIl 
make your descendants as numerous as the stars of the sky,’ and ‘All 
this land about which I said, ‘I’m going to give it to your descendants, 
and they'll possess it for all time!’ ’” 

And so Yahweh changed his mind about the terrible plan that he 
had said he would carry out against his people. 


4% 


Mosheh turned and descended the mountain, carrying the two treaty 
tablets in his hands—tablets written on both sides (that is, they were 
written on both front and back). (The tablets were the handiwork of 
God, and the handwriting was God’s handwriting burned onto the 
tablets.) 

“Tt sounds like there’s fighting in camp!” Yehoshua said to Mosheh 
when he heard the sound of the people as they were shouting. 

“There’s no way that’s the sound of strength battling weakness 
or of weakness battling strength! No, what I hear is the sound of 
singing!” 

As soon as Mosheh approached the camp and noticed the calf and 
the dancing, he became furious! He threw the tablets from his hands 
and shattered them there at the foot of the mountain. Then he took 
the calf that they had made and burned it up in the fire. He ground it 
up until it was powder; then he scattered it across the surface of the 
water and made the Yisra’elites drink it. 

“What did these damnable people do to you,” Mosheh asked 
Aharon, “that you brought such a great error onto them?!” 

“Please, my lord, don’t be angry. You yourself know this people— 
they’re nothing but trouble! ‘Make some gods for us who can travel in 
front of us,’ they said. ‘For that idiot Mosheh—the man who led us 
out of Egypt—we have no idea what’s become of him!’ So I said to 
them, ‘Whoever has some gold—strip it off and give it to me.” Then I 
threw it all into the fire, and that damned calf came out!” 

Mosheh observed the people and saw that they were out of control, 
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for Aharon had allowed their sniping against those opposing them 
to go unchecked. So Mosheh stood in the camp gate and called out, 
“Whoever sides with Yahweh, come to me!” Whereupon all the Lewites 
collected around him. 

“Thus has spoken Yisra’el’s god Yahweh: ‘Each of you strap on 
your swords!’” he said to them. “ ‘Cross back and forth through the 
camp, from one gate to the next—each of you kill your kinsmen, kill 
your friends, kill your neighbors!’ ” The Lewites did just as Mosheh 
told them to; as a result, out of all the people, nearly three thousand 
men died that day. 

“Now be even more zealous for Yahweh!” Mosheh urged. “Yes, 
each of you—attack your sons, attack your brothers! Then you'll get a 
blessing from him today!” 

The next day Mosheh addressed the people. “You have committed 
a great and very grievous error,” he said. “For that reason, I’m going 
to go back up to Yahweh. Perhaps I can make atonement for your 
error.” 

And so Mosheh returned to Yahweh. “I beg your pardon,” he 
said, “but this idiotic people has committed a great and very grievous 
error—they’ve made themselves gods fashioned from gold! So then, 
whether or not you can forgive their error, I beg you, please erase any 
mention of me from the scroll that you’ve written.” 

“Whoever has wronged me is who I'll erase from my scroll,” Yah- 
weh answered. “So then, go back and lead the people to wherever I 
tell you to go. Look, my messenger will be traveling in front of you. 
And when it’s time for me to repay them, I'll repay them for that error 
of theirs!” 

And so Yahweh attacked the people on account of the fact that 
they made the calf (which Aharon made). 

“Go now! Head north from here,” Yahweh told Mosheh, “you and the 
people whom you led out of Egypt, towards the land that I promised 
Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Ya‘aqov that I would give to their descendants. 
I’m going to send a messenger to go in front of you (and I will drive 
out the Kena‘anites, the Amorites, the Hethites, the Perizzites, the 
Hiwwites, and the Yevusites—to a land overflowing with milk and 
honey), for I’m not going to head north with you because you are a 
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stubborn and stiff-necked people. Otherwise, I would finish you off 
along the way.” 

When the people heard about this terrible event, they went into 
mourning—no one put on any jewelry during that time. 

“Tell the Yisra’elites: ‘You are a stubborn and stiff-necked people, 
Yahweh said to Mosheh. “’A moment more and I would have gone 
out among you and finished you off! Now then, take off your jewelry 
and let me consider what I should do to you!’” So the Yisra’elites 
stripped off their jewelry away from Mount Horev. 

Now it was Mosheh’s practice to take the tent and set it up outside 
the camp—a good distance from the camp. He used to call it the Meet- 
ing Tent, and whenever anyone wanted to seek an oracle from Yahweh, 
he would go out to the Meeting Tent outside the camp. Whenever 
Mosheh would go out to the tent, the people would immediately get 
up and stand in front of their tents, watching Mosheh intently from 
behind until he entered the tent. Once Mosheh entered the tent, a 
column of cloud would descend, station itself at the entrance to the 
tent and then speak with Mosheh. Whenever the people saw the pillar 
of cloud standing at the entrance to the tent, each and every one of 
them would immediately prostrate themselves in front of their own 
tents. Yahweh, meanwhile, would speak with Mosheh face to face, 
just like one man speaking to another. Then, when he would return 
to camp, his attendant Yehoshua Nunsson (a youth) would remain 
behind in the tent. 


fA 


+ 


“Look,” Mosheh said to Yahweh, “you're always telling me, ‘Lead this 
people north,’ but at the same time you haven’t let me know whom 
you're sending with me. In addition, you’ve said that you know me 
by name and also that I’ve found favor with you. So then, I beg you, 
if I really have found favor in your eyes, please, let me know your 
nature! I want to know you so that I may continue to find favor with 
you. Look—this nation here is your people!” 

“T personally will travel with you, and I will find a place for you 
to rest.” 

“Tf it’s not possible for you personally to travel with us, then don’t 
take us north from here. In what way, then, can it be known that I’ve 
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found favor with you—me as well as your people? Isn’t it by your 
going with us? Then we'll be different, your people and I, from all the 
peoples on earth!” 


Ey 


“This request too that you’ve made, I shall do,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, 
“for you have found favor with me, and I know you by name.” 

“Please, I beg you, show me your radiant splendor!” 

“T’ll make the entirety of my goodness pass by in front of you, 
invoking Yahweh by name in your presence—‘I show favor to whom 
I show favor; I show compassion to whom I show compassion!’ ” 

“It’s not permissible for you to see the front of me,” he continued, 
“for no man can see me and still live!” 

“Over there is a place near me,” Yahweh added. “Stand there on 
the outcrop, and when my shining splendor passes by, I’ll put you in 
a crevice in the outcrop, shielding you with my hand until I’ve passed 
by. Then when I remove my hand, you can see my backside. But my 
front can’t be seen.” 


Cy 


“Hew out two stone tablets for yourself, like the previous ones,” Yah- 
weh said to Mosheh. “I’m going to write on the tablets the words 
that were on the first tablets, which you destroyed. And then, around 
mid-morning, climb up Mount Siynai—in the morning—and present 
yourself to me there at the top of the mountain. No one may come up 
with you—no one may even show himself anywhere on the mountain. 
Sheep and cattle may not even graze in front of that mountain.” 

So after hewing out two stone tablets like the previous ones, 
Mosheh started out early in the morning, and—just as Yahweh had 
ordered him to—climbed up Mount Siynai, carrying the two stone 
tablets in his hands. Then Yahweh descended in the form of a cloud. 

Once he had stationed himself there beside him, he invoked Yah- 
weh by name: Yahweh crossed by in front of him, calling out, “Yahweh, 
Yahweh, a loving and compassionate god, slow to anger, abounding 
in lovingkindness and truth, who maintains his lovingkindness for 
thousands of generations, who forgives iniquity, transgression, and 
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wrong-doing, but who exempts absolutely no one, repaying parents’ 
sins by punishing their children and their children’s descendants— 
yes, bringing punishment onto their grandchildren and even their 
great-grandchildren!” 

Mosheh hurriedly bowed down to the ground and laid himself 
out prostrate. “Please, my lord, if I have found favor in your eyes,” 
he said, “I beg you my lord, please travel among us! Though this is 
a stiff-necked and stubborn people, please forgive our iniquity and 
wrong-doing, and please give us a land of our own!” 

“Take note: I’m going to make a treaty in front of all your people— 
I’m going to perform miracles that haven’t happened anywhere in the 
world or among any nations! Then all the people whom you are living 
among will see Yahweh’s work, for what I’m going to do with you 
will be a fearsome thing! 

“Be very careful regarding what I’m going to command you now. 
Look—I’'m going to drive out from your path the Amorites, the Kena- 
‘anites, the Hethites, the Perizzites, the Hiwwites, and the Yevusites! 
Be very careful so as not to make any treaties with the inhabitants 
of the country that you’re going to, lest it become a trap right there 
within your own community! Rather, you should tear down their 
altars, pulverize their memorial pillars, and chop up their Asherahs. 
Indeed, you mustn’t prostrate yourselves in worship to another god— 
for Yahweh (whose name is ‘Jealous’) is a jealous god! 

“Otherwise, should you make a treaty with the inhabitants of that 
land, when they go whoring after their gods and make sacrifices to 
them, they might invite you to attend their sacrifices and you then 
might partake of their sacrificial meals; likewise (should you make 
such a treaty), you might take some of their daughters for your sons, 
and then when their daughters go whoring after their gods, they might 
make your sons go whoring after those gods as well! 

“Do not make for yourselves any statues of gods fashioned from 
metal. 

“Observe the Festival of Unleavened Bread: you must eat unleav- 
ened bread for seven days, as I have commanded you, beginning on 
the new moon of Aviv, for it was on the new moon of Aviv that you 
left Egypt. 

“The first to emerge from every womb belongs to me. With respect 
to all your livestock, you should mark out any male that was first 
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to emerge from the womb of a cow or a sheep. The first to emerge 
from the womb of an ass, however, you should ransom with a lamb; if 
you don’t ransom it, you must break its neck. All your sons who are 
first to emerge from a womb you must ransom—you mustn’t present 
yourself to me empty-handed. 

“For six days you should do your work, but on the seventh day 
you must cease work. Even in the plowing and harvesting seasons, 
you must cease work. 

“You must observe the Festival of Weeks—the first-fruits of the 
wheat harvest—and the Festival of the Ingathering around the turn of 
the year. 

“Three times each year every male should present himself before 
the lord, Yisra’el’s god Yahweh. 

“When I drive out nations from before you and expand your bor- 
ders, no one among you should so delight in his own land that he 
doesn’t make the journey to present himself before your god Yahweh 
three times each year. 

“You mustn’t pour blood from one of my sacrifices over leavened 
bread. 

“You mustn’t allow any meat from a sacrifice to be left over in the 
morning during the Passover Festival. 

“The first-fruits from your land you should bring to the temple of 
your god Yahweh. 

“You mustn’t boil a kid-goat in its mother’s milk. 


Er 


“Write these words down,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “for it is according 
to these words that I’ve made a treaty with you—and with Yisra’el.” 

He was there with Yahweh for forty days and forty nights, neither 
eating any food nor drinking any water. He wrote on the tablets the 
terms of the treaty—the ten obligations. And it happened that when 
Mosheh came down from Mount Siynai—the two treaty tablets being 
in Mosheh’s hands as he descended the mountain—he didn’t realize 
that bumps had grown all over the skin on his face from his talking 
with Yahweh. 

When Aharon and the Yisra’elites saw Mosheh, they were aston- 
ished to see that the skin on his face had become all bumpy, and 
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they were afraid to get close to him. But when Mosheh greeted them, 
Aharon and all the chiefs from the assembly came back to him and 
then Mosheh spoke with them. A little later, all the Yisra’elites gath- 
ered near and he enjoined upon them everything that Yahweh had 
discussed with him on Mount Siynai. Then, when Mosheh finished 
speaking with them, he put a veil over his face. 

And so whenever Mosheh would enter Yahweh’s presence to speak 

with him, he would take off the veil until he left. And then when he 
came out, he would tell the Yisra’elites what he had been commanded. 
At the same time, whenever the Yisra’elites would stare at Mosheh’s 
face (for the skin on his face was all bumpy), he would put the veil 
back over his face until he entered Yahweh’s presence again to speak 
with him. 
Mosheh convened the entire assembly of Yisra’elites. “These are the 
things that Yahweh commanded us to do,” he said to them. “Work 
may be done for six days, but on the seventh day is a special day for 
you: Yahweh’s Shabbath, when work must cease. Anyone who does 
any work on that day must be put to death. (You may not even light a 
fire on the Shabbath day, regardless of where you reside.) 


+ 


Mosheh addressed the entire assembly of Yisra’elites: “This,” he said, 
“is what Yahweh commanded: 

“Take up amongst yourselves a contribution for Yahweh. As for 
any freely-given gift, one should bring that along with the contribution 
to Yahweh—gold, silver, and bronze; violet-dyed, purple-dyed, and 
scarlet-dyed fabrics; fine linen and goats’ wool; tanned rams’ skins 
and leather decorated with beaded embroidery; acacia wood; oil for 
lighting; balsam for making ointments and spiced incense; gems of 
amethyst and gems appropriate as settings for the shoulder-cape and 
the pouch. 

“Every skilled artisan among you ought to come and do the work 
that Yahweh has commanded: the shrine, its tent, and its covering; 
its fasteners and its boards; its bars, its pillars, and its pedestals; the 
treaty chest and its staves; the chest’s cover and the screening curtain; 
the table, its staves, and all its implements, as well as the presentation 
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bread; the lampstand to provide light, all its accoutrements and its 
lamps, and the oil for lighting; the incense altar and its staves; the 
consecration ointment; the spiced incense; the screen for the opening 
at the entrance to the shrine; the altar for whole offerings, the bronze 
grating for it, its staves, and its utensils; the wash-basin and its stand; 
the courtyard’s curtains, its pillars and its pedestals, and the screen for 
the courtyard’s gate; the pegs for the shrine, the pegs for the courtyard 
and their cords; the plaited garments for performing rites in the outer 
sanctum; the garments for Aharon the Priest when he is in the outer 
sanctum, and the garments for his sons when they serve as priests.” 

The entire assembly of Yisra’elites then departed from Mosheh’s 
presence. Every man who believed he had an obligation went to 
contribute, as did everyone whose spirit compelled him, bringing 
their share of Yahweh’s contribution for the business of the Meeting 
Tent, for the rites conducted there, and for the vestments for the outer 
sanctum. The men came together with the women: all those who felt 
compelled brought nose-rings, earrings, signet rings and bracelets 
(anything made of gold). Every man who waved an offering of gold 
to Yahweh and every man who happened to have with him some 
violet-dyed, purple-dyed, or scarlet-dyed fabric, some fine linen or 
goats’ wool, or tanned rams’ skins or leather decorated with beaded 
embroidery brought these things. All those who owed an offering of 
silver or bronze brought their contribution to Yahweh. All those who 
happened to have with them some acacia wood for any of the work 
associated with the cult brought that. Every woman who was skilled 
with her hands twisted threads and brought her handiwork—threads 
of violet-dyed, purple-dyed, and scarlet-dyed material, and threads of 
linen. Likewise, every woman who was confident in her skills twisted 
goats’ wool. The chiefs brought the gems of amethyst and the gems 
appropriate as settings for the shoulder-cape and the pouch, and they 
brought the balsam and the oil for the lighting, for the anointing oil, 
and for the spiced incense. 

Every man and woman who felt an urge to bring materials for 
any of the work that Yahweh commanded through Mosheh to be 
done—the Yisra’elites brought these things freely to Yahweh. 


Cy 
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“Attention!” Mosheh said to the Yisra’elites. “Yahweh has summoned 
by name Betzal’el Uriysson Hursson of the tribe of Yehudah, and 
filled him with a divine spirit—with wisdom, understanding, and 
knowledge, and with all sorts of expertise—in order to design the 
plans to be used, to work with gold, silver, and bronze, to work 
with settings of carved gems, and to work with carved wood, in 
order to carry out every kind of work being planned, putting all of 
it into his mind in order to show him what to do—he and Oheliy’av 
Ahiysamaksson from the tribe of Dan. He has filled them with the 
expertise to do every kind of engraving work, to be designers and 
weavers of patterns in violet-dyed, purple-dyed, and scarlet-dyed 
material, and in fine linen, and to be weavers of fabrics—men who 
can do every sort of work and who can design patterns.” 

Betzal’el and Oheliy’av—and every skilled man to whom Yahweh 
gave sufficient wisdom and understanding to know what to do— 
performed all the work related to the rites of the cult, with respect to 
everything that Yahweh commanded Mosheh. 

Mosheh summoned Betzal’el, Oheliy’av and every skilled man 
whom Yahweh gave such skills to—everyone who felt compelled to 
get involved and help out with the work. With Mosheh present, they 
took all the mandatory contributions that the Yisra’elites had brought 
for the work related to the rites of the cult, so that they could begin 
their work. At the same time, each morning the Yisra’elites brought to 
Mosheh additional contributions that were freely given. 

All the artisans who were to carry out the work related to the cult 
arrived, each man coming for the specific task that he would be doing. 
“The people,” they said to Mosheh, “are bringing large amounts of 
materials—more than is needed for the work that Yahweh ordered us 
to perform.” 

Mosheh then gave the order, and they sent out a proclamation in 
camp stating that no man or woman ought to make any more materials 
for the contributions for the cult. And so the people refrained from 
bringing additional materials, the materials on hand being sufficient 
for doing all the work required, with some left over. 

Every skilled man among those doing the work made the shrine out 
of ten curtains, making them of the finest twisted linen and of violet- 
dyed, purple-dyed, and scarlet-dyed fabrics, decorated with sphinxes 
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embroidered by artisans. Each curtain was twenty-eight cubits in 
length and four cubits in width, with all the curtains being of the same 
dimensions. They stitched one group of five curtains to one another, 
and then stitched another group of five curtains to one another. 

Next they made loops of violet-dyed fabric along the edge of the 
first set of curtains, at the end serving as the join. They did the same 
on the edge of the outermost curtain serving as the join for the second 
set of curtains: they made fifty loops on the one curtain and fifty loops 
at the end of the curtain serving as the join for the second set, making 
each set of loops correspond exactly to the other set. They next made 
fifty gold hooks and joined the curtains to one another with the hooks, 
and so the shrine was complete. 


Ey 


Next they made curtains of goats’ wool for the tent over the shrine, 
making eleven curtains total. Each curtain was thirty cubits long and 
four cubits wide, all eleven curtains having the same dimensions. 
Then they joined together one set of five curtains, and another set of 
six curtains. 

Next they made fifty loops along the edge of the outermost curtain 

to serve as the join for the first set, and at the same time they made 
fifty loops along the edge of the curtain serving as the join for the 
second set. Then they made fifty bronze hooks to join together the 
tent into a single piece. They next made a covering for the tent from 
tanned rams’ skins and, on top of that, another covering from leather 
decorated with beaded embroidery. 
They made the boards for the shrine out of straight-grained acacia 
wood, board being ten cubits long and one-and-half cubits wide. There 
were two tenons on a single board, each being joined to a tenon on the 
adjacent board—so they did for all the shrine’s boards. 

They made the boards for the shrine: 

—Twenty boards for the near (south) side, making also forty silver 
pedestals on the underside of the twenty boards, two pedestals on the 
underside of each board for its two tenons. 

—On the second side of the shrine (the north side): they made 
twenty boards and their forty silver pedestals, two pedestals on the 
underside of each board. 
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—On the west side of the shrine: they made six boards; they then 
made two additional boards for the corners of the shrine on its back- 
most side. The corner boards were twinned below, and twinned to- 
gether at the top corner, held fast within a single ring. They did that for 
both boards, at the two corners. The eight boards and their pedestals 
were made of silver—sixteen pedestals in total, two pedestals on the 
underside of board. 

Next they made the bars of acacia wood—five bars for the boards 
on the first side of the shrine, five bars for the boards on the second 
side of the shrine, and five bars for the boards on the back-most side 
(the west side). They made the middle bar on the boards extend the 
full length of the side. 

They overlaid the boards with gold and made their rings of gold 
(which serve as housing for the bars), and then overlaid the bars with 
gold as well. 

Next they made the curtain from violet-dyed, purple-dyed and 
scarlet-dyed fabrics, and from the finest twisted linen, decorating it 
with embroidery depicting winged sphinxes. Then they made for it 
four pillars of acacia wood, overlaying them with gold and their hooks 
with gold and casting for them four silver pedestals. 

Next they made a screen for the front of the tent of violet-dyed, 
purple-dyed, and scarlet dyed fabric, and of the finest twisted linen— 
the handiwork of skilled weavers; then they made its five pillars and 
their hooks (overlaying the tops of the pillars and their clasps with 
gold) and their five bronze pedestals. 


+ 


Betzal’el made the chest of acacia wood, two-and-a-half cubits long, 
one-and-a-half cubits wide, and one-and-a-half cubits tall. He overlaid 
it inside and out with pure gold, and made a gold border all around it. 
He cast four gold rings for it onto its four feet, two rings on one side 
and two rings on the other. Then he made staves of acacia wood and 
overlaid them with gold. Then he ran the staves through the rings on 
the sides of the chest as a means to carry the chest. 

Next he made a pure gold cover, two-and-a-half cubits long and 
one-and-a-half cubits wide. He made two winged sphinxes of gold, 
sculpting them in relief from the two ends of the cover—each sphinx 
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from opposite ends of the cover, sculpting the sphinxes in relief from 
the cover (that is, from the two ends of the cover). The sphinxes were 
spreading their wings upwards, with their wings extending across the 
entire cover and their faces looking at each other, the sphinxes’ faces 
being sculpted on the chest’s cover. 


ee 


Next he made the table out of acacia wood, two cubits long, one cubit 
wide, and one-and-half cubits tall. He overlaid it with pure gold and 
made a gold border all around it. He made some edging all around it, 
as wide as a person’s palm, and then made a gold border all around 
the edging. He cast four gold rings for it, and then fixed the rings onto 
the four corners of its four feet, the rings being positioned alongside 
the edging to serve housing for the staves used to carry the table. He 
made the staves used to carry the table out of acacia wood, and then 
overlaid them with gold. 

Next he made the utensils that were to be placed on the table: 
its plates and pans, and its ewers and jars (with which libations are 
offered), making all of them of pure gold. 


Ey 


He made the lampstand of pure gold. More specifically, he forged the 
lampstand: its base and its main support; its oil-dishes, its bulbs, and 
the rosettes attached to it; and six arms extending from its sides, three 
arms on each side of the lampstand. Three almond-shaped dishes 
were on each arm, along with a bulb and a rosette—the same design 
for the six arms extending from the lampstand. On the lampstand 
itself: four almond-shaped dishes, along with its bulbs and rosettes. 
For the six arms extending from the lampstand: one bulb below the 
first two arms, which go out from it; a second bulb below the next two 
arms, which go out from it; and a third bulb below the last two arms, 
which go out from it. The bulbs and the arms going out from them: 
all of them were a single work forged from pure gold. 

Next he made its seven lamps, as well as its snuffers and snuff- 
dishes, of pure gold. He used one kikkar of pure gold in making the 
lampstand and all its parts. 
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He made the incense altar of acacia wood, one cubit long and one cubit 
wide (square in form), and two cubits high, with horns extending out 
from the corners. He overlaid it with pure gold—its top, all around 
its sides, and its horns—and made a gold border all around it. He 
made two gold rings for it underneath the border on the ribbing on 
two of its sides; they served as housing for the staves used to carry 
the altar. Next he made the staves of acacia wood and overlaid them 
with gold. Then he made the consecration ointment and the incense 
of pure spices—the handiwork of the ointment maker. 

He made the altar for whole offerings of acacia wood; it was five cubits 
long and five cubits wide—square in form—and was three cubits high. 
He made horns for each of its four corners, the horns extending from 
the corners, and then he overlaid it with bronze plating. 

Next he made all the implements for the altar: the pots, the shovels, 
the basins, the skewers, and the fire-pans, fashioning all the imple- 
ments from bronze. He made for the altar a grating of bronze netting 
under the altar’s rim and extending half-way down the altar’s sides. 
He cast four rings at the four corners of the bronze grating to serve as 
housing for the staves. He made the staves of acacia wood, overlaid 
them with bronze plating, and then ran them through the rings on the 
sides of the altar, the staves being used to carry the altar. 

He made it of fluted planks. 

He made the wash-basin of bronze, and its stand of bronze, along with 
mirrors for the serving women who serve in front of the Meeting Tent. 
He made the courtyard. 

For the south (that is, the near) end: 

—Curtains for the courtyard of the finest twisted linen, one hun- 
dred cubits in length. 

—Twenty pillars for them and twenty pedestals for the pillars, of 
bronze. 

—The hooks on the pillars and the clasps for the hooks, of silver. 
Likewise for the north end: 

—One hundred cubits in length. 
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—Twenty pillars for them and twenty pedestals for the pillars, of 
bronze. 

—The hooks on the pillars and the clasps for the hooks, of silver. 
On the west end: 

—Curtains fifty cubits in length. 

—Ten pillars for them and ten pedestals for the pillars. 

—The hooks on the pillars and the clasps for the hooks, of silver. 
On the front (that is, the east) end: fifty cubits in length. 

—On one side, curtains fifteen cubits in length, three pillars for 
them, and three pedestals for the pillars. 

—On the other side, on the side opposite the courtyard’s gate, cur- 
tains fifteen cubits in length, three pillars for them, and three pedestals 
for the pillars. 

The curtains on all sides of the courtyard were of the finest twisted 
linen, the pedestals for the pillars were of bronze, and the hooks on 
the pillars and their clasps were of silver; the tops of the pillars were 
overlaid with silver, and all the pillars in the courtyard were furnished 
with silver rings. 

The screen for the courtyard’s gate—the handiwork of a skilled 
weaver—was made of violet-dyed, purple-dyed, and scarlet-dyed 
fabrics and of the finest twisted linen. It was twenty cubits long, 
and its height measured five cubits across, positioned flush with the 
courtyard’s curtains. The four pillars for them and the four pedestals 
for the pillars were of bronze; the hooks on the pillars were of silver; 
and the tops of the pillars and their clasps were overlaid with silver. 

All the pegs for the shrine and for the courtyard on all sides were 

of bronze. 
These are the detailed records regarding the shrine—the treaty shrine 
that in fulfillment of Mosheh’s command was designated for the rites 
performed by the Lewites under the authority of the priest Iythamar 
Aharonsson. 

Betzal’el Uriysson Hursson of the tribe of Yehudah made every- 
thing that Yahweh commanded Mosheh. With him was Oheliy’av 
Ahiysamaksson of the tribe of Dan, in addition to artisans, craftsmen, 
and weavers skilled in violet-dyed, purple-dyed and scarlet-dyed 
fabrics, and fine linen. 
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All the gold produced for the work was used in the work on the shrine. 
The gold from the wave offering amounted to twenty-nine kikkar seven 
hundred thirty sheqels, as measured by the cultic sheqel. 

The silver that was inventoried from the assembly amounted to 
one hundred kikkar one thousand seven hundred seventy-five shegels, 
as measured by the cultic sheqel. One bega per person (that is, one-half 
of a shegel, as measured by the cultic shegel) imposed on all those who 
were counted in the census of men twenty years of age and older—to 
wit, six hundred three thousand five hundred fifty men. 

The one hundred kikkar of silver were for casting the pedestals for 
the shrine and the pedestals for the curtain—one hundred pedestals 
corresponding to one hundred kikkar, one kikkar for each pedestal. 

He used the seventeen hundred seventy-five sheqels of silver to 
make hooks for the pillars, to overlay the tops of the pillars, and to 
make clasps for them. 

The bronze contributed from the wave offering: seventy kikkar two 
thousand four hundred shegels. With the bronze he made pedestals for 
the front of the Meeting Tent; the bronze altar, the bronze grating that 
it had, and all the altar’s implements; the pedestals for the courtyard 
along its entire circumference and the pedestals for the courtyard’s 
gate; all the pegs for the shrine and all the pegs for the courtyard along 
its entire circumference. 

From the violet-dyed, purple-dyed and scarlet dyed fabrics they 
made the plaited vestments used to do service in the outer sanctum, 
and they made the special outer sanctum vestments that belonged to 
Aharon, exactly as Yahweh commanded Mosheh. 


4 


He made the shoulder-cape of gold, of violet-dyed, purple-dyed and 
scarlet-dyed fabrics, and of the finest twisted linen. They beat out 
plates of gold and cut up threads to make artistic designs in the middle 
of the violet-dyed fabric, in the middle of the purple-dyed fabric, in 
the middle of the scarlet-dyed fabric, and in the middle of the linen. 
They made adjoining shoulder-pieces for it, joined together at both 
of its ends. The decorative band that was on the shoulder cape was 
fashioned with the same materials: with gold, violet-dyed, purple- 
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dyed and scarlet-dyed fabrics, and with the finest twisted linen, exactly 
as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh. 

They made the amethysts surrounded with gold hatch-work, engraved 
in the style of a signet ring, with the engravings representing the 
names of Yisra’el’s sons. He fixed them onto the sides of the shoulder- 
cape, to serve as commemoration stones for Yisra’el’s sons, exactly as 
Yahweh commanded Mosheh. 


Ey 


He made the decision pouch in a decorative style, similar in work- 
manship to the shoulder-cape, using gold, violet-dyed, purple-dyed, 
and scarlet-dyed fabrics, and the finest twisted linen. They made the 
pouch square in form when folded in half—it was as wide and as long 
as the palm of a person’s hand when folded in half. They set four 
rows of stones in it—the first row: a row of carnelian, hematite, and 
serpentinite; the second row: turquoise, lapis lazuli, and chalcedony; 
the third row: amazonite, banded agate, and red jasper; the fourth 
row: amber, amethyst, and blue jasper—with all the stones being 
surrounded by gold hatch-work in their settings. 

The stones stood for the names of Yisra’el’s sons—they were twelve 
in number, corresponding to the sons’ names, with engravings in the 
style of a signet ring, each engraved with its corresponding name for 
the twelve tribes. 

They made on the pouch twisted cords of pure gold, fashioned 
like rope. They made two pieces of gold hatch-work and two gold 
rings and then attached the rings at opposite ends of the pouch. They 
attached the two gold cords to the two rings at opposite ends of the 
pouch. The other ends of the two gold cords they attached to the 
two pieces of hatch-work, and then attached those to the sides of the 
shoulder-cape in the front. 

Next they made two gold rings and placed them at opposite ends 
of the pouch, on the side of the pouch the lies against the shoulder 
cape. Then they made two gold rings and attached them to the lower 
sides of the shoulder cape in the front, next to the cape’s seams and 
above the cape’s decorative band. They connected the pouch from its 
rings to the rings on the shoulder cape with a thread of violet material 
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so that it rested on the shoulder cape’s decorative band, as a result 
of which the pouch wouldn’t be dislodged from the shoulder cape, 
exactly as Yahweh commanded Mosheh. 


+ 


They made the shoulder cape’s outer robe entirely of violet-dyed 
fabrics—the handiwork of a true weaver. The robe’s neck-opening 
was in the middle, like a corselet, with a collar surrounding it so 
that it couldn’t be easily torn. On the bottom of the robe, they made 
pomegranates of violet-dyed, purple-dyed, and scarlet-dyed fabrics 
that had been twisted. Then they made bells of pure gold, placing the 
bells in between the pomegranates all around the bottom of the robe, 
in between the pomeganates, alternating bell and pomegranate, bell 
and pomegranate all around the bottom of the robe, to be worn when 
serving in the cult, exactly as Yahweh commanded Mosheh. 

They made the under-tunics of fine linen—the true handiwork of a 
weaver—for Aharon and his sons; they made the high priest’s turban 
of fine linen, the priestly turbans of fine linen, the undergarments 
of the finest twisted linen, and the sash of the finest twisted linen, 
and of violet-dyed, purple-dyed, and scarlet-dyed fabrics—the true 
handiwork of a weaver—exactly as Yahweh commanded Mosheh. 
They made a flower (the sacred crown) of pure gold, and engraved 
on it in the style of a signet ring the words, “Consecrated to Yahweh.” 
They attached to it a cord of violet-dyed material, placing it on the 
upper part of the turban, exactly as Yahweh commanded Mosheh. 
All the work of the Meeting Tent shrine was complete, the Yisra’elites 
having done everything exactly as Yahweh commanded Mosheh. 


+ 


Next they brought the shrine to Mosheh: the tent and all its equipment; 
its hooks, its boards and its bars; its pillars and its pedestals; the 
covering of tanned rams’ skins and the leather covering with beaded 
embroidery; the screening curtain; the treaty chest, its staves and its 
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cover; the table, all its implements and the presentation bread; the 
pure lampstand, its lamps (the rows of lamps), all its implements, and 
the lamp oil; the gold altar, the consecration ointment, and the spiced 
incense; the screen for the front of the tent; the bronze altar, the bronze 
grating for it, its staves, and all its implements; the wash-basin and 
its stand; the curtains for the courtyard, its pillars and its pedestals, 
the screen for the courtyard’s gate, and its cords and its pegs; all the 
equipment for the rites associated with the shrine (for the Meeting 
Tent); the plaited vestments for performing rites in the shrine’s outer 
sanctum—the special outer sanctum vestments for Aharon the Priest 
and the vestments for his sons to perform their priestly service. 

The Yisra’elites did all the work exactly as Yahweh commanded 
Mosheh. Mosheh surveyed all the work and concluded that they had 
completed it—just as Yahweh commanded, so they had done. And so 
Mosheh blessed them. 


Ey 


“On the first day of the first month,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “erect the 
Meeting Tent shrine. Place the treaty chest there and then screen the 
chest with the curtain. Bring in the table and arrange its utensils. Bring 
in the lampstand, and lift its lamps into place. Place the golden altar 
for incense offerings in front of the treaty chest. Place the screen at the 
opening to the shrine. Place the altar for whole offerings in front of the 
opening to the Meeting Tent shrine. Place the wash basin between the 
Meeting Tent and the altar for whole offerings, and put some water 
there. Erect the courtyard on all sides and install the screen for the 
courtyard’s gate. Take the consecration ointment, and smear it all over 
the shrine and everything in it, sanctifying it and all its implements 
and making them holy. Then smear it on the altar for whole offerings 
and all its implements, sanctifying the altar and making it especially 
holy. Lastly, smear it on the wash basin and its stand and sanctify 
them. 

“Have Aharon and his sons approach the opening to the Meeting 
Tent and bathe them with water. Clothe Aharon with the special outer 
sanctum vestments and then anoint him, sanctifying him to serve as 
priest to me. Likewise, have his sons approach and clothe them with 
under-tunics; anoint them just as you anointed their father so that 
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they might serve as priests to me. In this fashion, their anointing will 
signify for them the permanence of their priestly office, for all ages to 
come.” 

And so Mosheh did—exactly as Yahweh commanded him, so he 
did. 

In the first month of the second year, on the first day of the month, the 
shrine was erected. 

Mosheh erected the shrine, putting its pedestals in place, installing 
its boards, attaching its bars, and standing up its pillars. He spread 
the tent over the shrine, and placed the tent’s covering on top of it, 
just as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh. 

He took the treaty and placed it in the chest. He positioned the staves 
on the chest, and then placed the cover on top of the chest. He brought 
the chest into the shrine, and set up the screening curtain so that it 
screened the treaty chest, just as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh. 
He placed the table inside the Meeting Tent, on the north side of the 
shrine, outside the screening curtain. Then he set a row of bread on it 
in front of Yahweh, just as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh. 

He placed the lampstand in the Meeting Tent in front of the table, on 
the south side of the shrine. Then he lifted the lamps into place, in 
front of Yahweh, just as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh. 

He placed the golden altar in the Meeting Tent in front of the curtain, 
and burned spiced incense on it, just as Yahweh had commanded 
Mosheh. 

He placed the screen at the opening to the shrine. Likewise, he placed 
the altar for whole offerings in front of the Meeting Tent shrine, and 
offered up on it the whole offering and the grain offering, just as 
Yahweh had commanded Mosheh. 

He placed the wash basin between the Meeting Tent and the altar and 
put some water there for washing, with which Mosheh and Aharon 
and his sons would wash their hands and feet. Whenever they would 
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enter the Meeting Tent and whenever they would approach the al- 
tar, they would wash themselves, just as Yahweh had commanded 
Mosheh. 

He erected the courtyard on all sides for the shrine and the altar, and 
then he installed the screen for the courtyard’s gate. And so Mosheh 
completed the work. 


Ey 


The cloud then covered the Meeting Tent, and Yahweh’s radiant splen- 
dor filled the shrine. Mosheh wasn’t able to enter the Meeting Tent 
because the cloud had settled down over it, and Yahweh’s radiant 
splendor had filled the shrine. 

Whenever the cloud would rise up from the shrine, the Yisra’elites 
would break camp and set out on their various journeyings. If the 
cloud didn’t rise up, they wouldn’t break camp and set out until the 
day that it rose up, for Yahweh’s cloud was above the shrine during 
the day-time, while there was a fire in it during the night, in sight of 
the entire nation of Yisra’el during all their journeyings. 


Total sentences in the book: 
One thousand two hundred and nine 
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Notes and comments 


This is first and foremost a translation. Because of the restricted cir- 
cumstances in which I work, I have limited myself to consulting only 
the Masoretic text and online versions of the standard Hebrew-English 
lexicon and Hebrew grammar. As I discussed in the introduction to 
the book, my principal focus has been on how best to bring the prose 
of the authors of Exodus into English, striving to produce a fluent 
translation that is also faithful to the meaning of the Hebrew. My 
approach here has been similar to my approach in translating Genesis, 
Deuteronomy and Samuel. As with those translations, my intention 
was not to write a traditional Biblical commentary, nor a work of 
literary or historical criticism. Because my circumstances practically 
forced me to engage with the text solely on my own, without the influ- 
ence of the standard scholarly views and opinions, I did not consult 
other translations, nor examine any commentaries, nor—with a small 
number of exceptions—rely on academic studies or scholarly papers 
on Exodus in writing this book. 

As with the notes in my other translations, I focus my comments be- 
low primarily on passages that will give readers some understanding 
of how I employed “functional equivalence” in crafting this transla- 
tion. Thus, in a large number of places, my comments simply point out 
what the literal meaning of the text (or what a “formally equivalent” 
translation) would be. Although biblical scholars might find such 
notes of little interest, the notes can help those who don’t know He- 
brew see how one must depart from the text’s literal meaning in order 
to create a translation that is functionally equivalent to the source text. 
In addition, I use the notes in many places to comment on my transla- 
tion choices when dealing with unusual, idiomatic, or difficult prose. 
While my comments on these topics are relatively extensive, I have 
not aimed to be comprehensive and have not necessarily commented 
on every idiomatic, unusual or difficult passage. 
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In many places the prose of Exodus presents substantial challenges 
to the translator. Apart from the stylistic difficulties posed by the 
laws and the cultic instructions, the prose of Exodus often seems 
confused and is rife with inconsistencies. However, I believe these 
problems are best explained by the book’s composition history, and 
not its transmission history. While there are places where “errors of 
transmission” have clearly crept into the text, I do not as a general 
rule try to correct such errors or “fix” places in the text that appear to 
be corrupt. Consequently, there is no place in this translation where I 
have intentionally emended the Masoretic consonantal text. Because 
the act of translation often required me to consider the composition 
history of Exodus—and because there is such scholarly interest in 
this topic—I frequently comment in the notes on places where I see 
indications of different authors and different dates. 

As mentioned in the notes to my previous translations, I did not 
consult the Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia in my translation work, but 
instead relied on the excellent iPhone app Tanakh for All as my source 
for the Masoretic text. In general, I find the Tanakk for All app superior 
for the purposes of translation, as the line lengths are similar to those 
in the Leningrad and Aleppo codexes, and the parashot petuhot are 
prominently marked in the text. 

To ensure the accuracy of my source text, I regularly checked my 
translation against the photographic copy of the Leningrad Codex. 
Although the Aleppo Codex’s version of Exodus was lost (and proba- 
bly destroyed) in 1947, we do have a record of its parashot petuhot and 
parashot setumot from the annotations made in the margins of Rabbi 
Shalom Shakhna Yellin’s Tanakh by his son-in-law, Rabbi Yehoshua 
Qimhi. Because I have a preference for the Aleppo Codex, the section 
breaks in my translation follow it (as known from Qimhi’s annotations 
and as represented in the standard present-day editions of Tanakh) 
and not the Leningrad Codex. 

The lexicon and grammar that I used were the 1906 edition of 
William Gesenius’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, as 
edited and updated by Francis Brown, S.R. Driver, and Charles Briggs 
and the 2nd English edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, as edited 
and enlarged by E. Kautsch and A.E. Cowley (abbreviated below, 
respectively, as ”BDB” and ”GKC”). 
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1a THESE ARE THE NAMES...: The first parashah in its entirety dates to the fourth 
compositional stage (from approximately the mid-fifth century to the mid-fourth 
century BCE). During this stage, numerous authors contributed to the book, and 
the book itself underwent numerous “editions.” There is a large overlap between 
the material that I attribute to the fourth compositional stage and the material that 
scholars have traditionally assigned to the “P” source or the “priestly” authors. 
However, I have chosen not to use this terminology, as I believe that all the authors 
of all four compositional stages were associated with Yahweh’s priesthood in some 
capacity. The emphasis on genealogy, the use of lists and numerical sums, and the 
awkwardly written prose that we see here in P1 are all characteristic of the authors of 
the fourth compositional layer. 


1b each man and his family entered: The syntax of the Hebrew is unnatural and 
confusing, although the meaning is relatively clear. This is the first of many instances 
we will see in Exodus where the grammar or language is awkward or confused. 
In this instance, it is best to understand the awkwardness as due to the particular 
authorship of this parashah, and not due to other circumstances of composition or 
transmission. 


1c Re’uven, Shim‘on...Gad and Asher: The author has arranged the names of the 
children as follows: the first four children of Le’ah; the next two children of Le’ah 
and the last child of Rahel; the two children of Bilhah Rahelsmaid; the two children 
of Zilpah Le’ahsmaid. For the birth narrative of these children, see Gen P27,3. 


1d (Yoseph was already in Egypt): The sentence I have translated as a parenthetical 
remark may be an editorial addition to the text (from a very late edition in the fourth 
compositional phase) to clarify to the reader the reason why Yoseph’s name wasn’t 
included in the list of Ya‘aqov’s sons who entered Egypt with him. 


le After Yoseph along with all his brothers...: The concluding sentence of this 
parashah serves to strengthen the connection between Exodus and Genesis; in this 
instance, the authors of the fourth compositional phase have taken a key theme of 
Genesis—the promise of innumerable descendants—and expressed its fulfillment. 
As I discuss below in my essay on the composition history of Exodus, while Exodus 
in numerous places shows connections to Genesis, none of these connections was 
present in the earliest version of the book. 


1f **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah petuhah. It’s worth noting that we would expect the parashah 
petuhah, as it is commonly used to indicate a change in source material (as we have 
here). The parashah setumah is much less frequently used in this fashion. 


2a Meanwhile, a new king rose to power in Egypt...: This entire parashah and the 
following parashah comprise the “birth narrative” of Mosheh. I believe that both 
these parashot were not part of the original version of Exodus, but were written 
as part of the early Persian period edition of the book that connected Exodus to 
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Notes to P1 


Notes to P2 


Genesis and so incorporated Genesis into the larger historical chronicle that scholars 
call the Deuteronomistic History. Note, for example, how the Genesis promise of 
extraordinary numbers of offspring for Avraham and Ya‘aqov is woven into the 
narrative here in P2 and in P3. 

Concurrent with the composition of Exodus P2 and P3, I believe that the story of 
Yoseph and his brothers was composed and added to Genesis. While the additions 
to both Genesis and Exodus made at this time were certainly part of the same large 
editorial project overseen by priestly leadership, I see no evidence that the author 
of the Yoseph material contributed anything to Exodus, or that the Persian-period 
authors of Exodus P2 and P3 contributed anything to Genesis. The prose style and 
narrative art of the Yoseph author are the most polished in all of Tanakh, and there is 
nothing like it anywhere in Exodus. 


2b leave our country: The verb (mbv, “go up, go north, leave”) is an intentional 
allusion to the language used by Yoseph at the end of Genesis, where he tells his 
brothers that God will “take you back up north, away from this land.” In addition, the 
author likely meant his readers to understand this verb as alluding to the narrative of 
the flight from Egypt later in the book, where this verb is used multiple times. 


2c fortified storehouses: The Hebrew phrase is maon yw. The word 3% is usually 
translated as “city” or “town,” but it sometimes (as here) is used with its original 
meaning, which is “fortress.” See BDB, p. 746, def. 2 and 3. 


2d (all the work that they used them as slaves on...: The syntax of the Hebrew is 
very awkward. The clause, which is likely a late editorial addition to the text, is 
loosely connected to the preceding, but there is no verb that governs the direct object 
with which this clause begins. I have translated the clause in a clumsy prose style to 
reflect the awkwardness of the Hebrew grammar. 


2e Why have you done what you've done: Literally, “Why have you done this thing?” 
The phrasing in Hebrew is colloquial, and so I have translated with an equivalent 
colloquialism in English. 


2f Because the Hebrew women aren't like the Egyptian women. ..: Note the women 
are being disingenuous in their response; the narrator states very clearly above that 
the midwives let all the children live and didn’t do what Phar‘oh asked because they 
feared God. 


2g he made houses for them: This phrase is cryptic; possibly it means he gave them 
each a family (i.e. he made them fertile and blessed them with children), as the word 
for house (m3) is often used with the meaning of “family”. 


2h “Every newborn boy you must throw into the Ye'or,” Phar‘oh commanded his 
people: The command is nonsensical. Why would Phar’‘oh command the Egyptians 
(his people) to throw all newborn boys into the Ye’or? The nonsensical command 
exemplifies the clumsiness of much of the narrative art that we see in Exodus—both 
in the early material and the late material. This contrasts sharply with the narrative 
art of the authors of the early and middle material in Genesis, who in general are 
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more sophisticated and less prone to whopping errors in logic of the sort that we see 
here. 


2i the Ye’or: The Nile river. 


3a A certain man from the clan of Lewi...: This parashah, which I attribute to the 
same author as the author of P2, is the birth narrative and early “biography” of 
Mosheh. It is noteworthy that Mosheh’s parents are anonymous in this parashah, and 
that he never receives a patronym. 


3b his sister: The author has made an error. As the boy is the first-born child of this 
couple, he cannot yet have a sister. The author likely meant to write “her sister” (i.e. 
the boy’s aunt). 


3c Welling up with compassion for him, she exclaimed: An equally plausible trans- 
lation is “She welled up with compassion for him, thinking.” The verb ax typically 
means “say” (I translate here as “exclaim” in recognition of the context), but when 
the verb is not followed by an indication of the recipient of the speech, it very often 
means “think.” In fact, the author uses the verb with the meaning “think” in the brief 
comment later in the parashah about how Phar‘oh’s daughter gave Mosheh his name. 


3d his sister: See note 3b above. 


3e Once the boy had grown bigger: The author likely intends the reader to under- 
stand this as referring to the boy’s weaning, which typically would be at four or five 
years of age. See, for example, the story of Hannah and her boy in Shmu’el P1. 


3f his kinspeople: The noun nx (“brother”) is often used to mean “(male) relative.” 
This may be applied to one’s extended family, the members of one’s clan (e.g. the 
Lewites for Mosheh), or it may be used in reference to the members of all twelve 
tribes of Yisra’el. The latter usage is especially common in the book of Deuteronomy. 
In the last clause of the sentence here the author writes “a Hebrew man who was one 
of his kinspeople.” This comment indicates the author was using “brothers” (O°ms) 
here to refer to fellow Lewites, and not fellow Hebrews. 


3g he came upon: The author uses the demonstrative particle—29(“look!, behold!”)— 


to indicate the suddenness and unexpectedness of the encounter. 


3h do you intend to kill me: The verb 7x (“say”) when used with an infinitive can 
have the meaning “intend to,” as here. See BDB, p. 56, def. 2. 


3i taking up residence beside a well: The brief vignette about how Mosheh acquired 
a wife is clearly based on the story of how Ya‘aqov acquired Rahel and Le’ah. There 
is no reason to think that the story here was based on an oral tradition about Mosheh. 
As mentioned above, I ascribe P3 to the second compositional layer of Exodus, when 
the book was revised and expanded to connect it to Genesis, so it is natural that this 
author might borrow directly from Genesis in crafting this section. 

The narrative of this story is quite clumsy and its logic is nonsensical, and it is 
extremely unlikely that the author of this parashah was also the author of some of 
the Ya‘agov material in Genesis (as is often claimed by scholars). As an example 
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Note to P4 


Notes to P4,1 


of nonsensical logic in P3, it is not credible that such an important person as the 
chief priest of Midyan would allow his daughters to be bullied in this fashion by 
local shepherds. If the authors of the early layers of Genesis contributed nothing to 
Exodus (as I believe the differences in prose style and literary sophistication indicate), 
then this would would be consistent with the proposal that the early material in 
Genesis is wholly a Samaritan composition, and was originally unconnected to the 
early material in Exodus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. 


3j They would regularly go to the well, draw water and then fill...: The verbs in 
this passage are written in the wayyigtol form (the imperfect with waw-consecutive), 
which typically is used to describe an action completed at a single point in time in the 
past (“they went and they drew”). However, it is clear from context that the author 
understands the actions described by the verbs here as the frequentative—actions 
that were habitually done. Note in particular the parallel with the Ya‘aqov story, 
where this action is presented as frequentative, and note Re‘u’el’s reaction when his 
daughters come home, which indicates that the shepherds regularly interfere with 
his daughters watering the flocks. While the use of the wayyiqtol form to indicate 
frequentative action is very rare, other instances of this do exist. See the discussion in 
8118 n in Paul Jotion, Grammaire de l'hébreu biblique, 2nd ed., 1947. Oddly, GKC does 
not recognize this usage of the wayyiqtol (imperfect with waw-consecutive). 


3k troughs: The author uses a rare word (4179), which is found only here and in the 
Ya‘agov story in Genesis. The usage here is almost certainly due to the influence of 
Genesis. 


31 so soon: The author uses the construction 172 + infinitive; in this contruction 172 
typically has an adverbial sense—“so soon, so quickly.” See BDB, p. 555, def. 2. 


3m he named him Gershom: It is somewhat unusual that Mosheh names his son, as 
it was more common for the mother to name the child. The name might be perceived 
by a Hebrew speaker to mean something like “Desert sojourner,” understanding ‘Ger’ 
to reflect 13 (“immigrant, temporary resident, sojourner”), and ‘shom’ to be related to 
the root ysm (aw, “be desolate”). 


4a During that long interval of years: That is, during the years when Mosheh was 
living in Midyan with his father-in-law. I attribute this parashah in its current form to 
the second compositional stage and understand it as having been composed together 
with P2 and P3 in the early Persian period as a means to connect Exodus (and the 
Deuteronomistic History) to Genesis. Note in particular the reference to Avraham, 
Yitzhaq, and Ya‘aqov, and the mention of Yahweh's binding agreement with them as 
justification for taking action to save the Yisra’elites from their situation in Egypt. 

However, I believe that this parashah may possibly contain a kernel of the original 
beginning of Exodus (nearly all of which would have been removed in subsequent 
editorial activity)—specifically “The Yisra’elites groaned under their hard labor and 
cried out for help—and their plea to be saved from the labors reached God.” 


4,1a Now Mosheh regularly used to graze...: Acknowledging that this is highly 
speculative, I believe it likely that the original version of Exodus opened by introduc- 
ing the plight of the Yisra’elites and the person of Mosheh, but because of the later 
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editorial work associated with the composition of P2 and P3, this original opening 
was removed (or so rewritten as to be unrecoverable). This now lost material would 
have been the beginning of the origin story that was placed before Deuteronomy 
as part of the composition of the larger Deuteronomistic History in the early sixth 
century. When P2 and P3 were written several decades later and replaced the original 
opening, this created some inconsistencies with the older material in P4,1. For exam- 
ple, in P4,1 Mosheh’s father-in-law is named Yithro, whereas in P3 his name is Re‘u’el. 
(It is worth noting that Re’u’el also appears as an Edomite in the late genealogical 
layers of Genesis, and its use there may be related to the use of the name in P3.) 

P4,1 reads entirely as a literary creation of its authors, and appears not to be 
based on any genuine folk traditions. The materials about the passage through the 
sea, the wandering in the wilderness, the revelation at the mountain and the giving 
of the ten commandments all seem to have a basis on older folk traditions, but the 
biographical materials about Mosheh all read as literary creations. 


4,1b the divine mountain: It is also possible to translate the Hebrew as “God’s 
mountain.” 


4,1c as a blade of fire: I understand the preposition 3 here as the beth essentiae. See 
GKC § 1197. 


4,1d amazing: Literally, “great.” It is natural for a Hebrew speaker, working with a 
more limited vocabulary, to use the common adjective “large, great” in this context; 
but in a similar situation, an English speaker would be inclined to describe the sight 
as “amazing” or “strange” or “unusual.” 


4,1e I am your ancestor’s god: We expect to read the phrase “your ancestors’ god” 
(M28 TON), and that is likely what was intended by the author, who would have 
employed this phrase under the influence of Deuteronomy. Simple grammatical errors 
such as the one made here—“ancestor’s” instead of “ancestors’ ”—are relatively rare, 
and it is possible that this reflects a copyist’s error and not an error on the part of the 
original author. I understand the phrase—“the god of Avraham, of Yitzhaq, and of 
Ya‘aqov”—to be an addition to the text, made as part of the Persian period editions 
that expanded Exodus to connect it to Genesis. 

It should be noted that even though Yahweh tells Mosheh that he is his “ances- 
tor’s [or ancestors’] god,” later in the parashah Mosheh asks what his name is, which 
seems impossible if Yahweh really were his ancestral god. This sort of small failure of 
logic is common among the authors of Tanakh—this inconsistency in the narrative 
should not be seen as an indication of editorial activity or a second compositional 
layer. 


4,1f who are in Egypt: This may be the original introduction of the Yisra’elites to 
Mosheh. If so, Yahweh must tell Mosheh this, because there would have been no 
information prior to this that would make Mosheh aware of the Yisra’elites’ location 
or their plight. In the earliest traditions about Mosheh—and perhaps in the earliest 
version of Exodus as well—he may not have been a Yisra’elite, but rather a descendant 
of Esaw (that is, an Edomite). 
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4,1g bring them out of that land to an excellent and spacious land...: This phrase 
and the remainder of the sentence borrow language from Deuteronomy. As I discuss 
in the translator’s note at the beginning of the book, I understand the earliest version 
of Exodus to have been part of the Deuteronomistic History. So it is unsurprising to 
see language throughout that employs themes and language from Deuteronomy. 

It’s important to note that originally in the Deuteronomistic History, Yahweh’s 
gift of the land to the Yisra’elites is part and parcel with his saving them from the 
Egyptians and making himself their god (and they his people) through a treaty with 
them. (Note how that the promise of the land to Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Ya‘aqov is 
completely absent here.) That is to say, the origin story of Exodus included not only 
release from slavery to the Egyptians and the gift of the law at Siynai, but also the 
gift of the land. 


4,1h given that: Translation of mm. The author uses the particle to present the current 
state of circumstances—a functionally equivalent translation would be something 
like “here’s the situation.” But because this is followed in the next sentence by a 
specific decision to take action, it is best to translate 27 here as “given that.” 


4,1i I’ve decided the time has come to send you: The author writes, "SWN 735 Any 
(literally, “so now, come, let me send you”). The particle tn (“so now”) followed 
by an imperative or jussive often carries the implicit sense that “now” is the time for 
action (see BDB, p. 774, def. 1e); I have made this explicit in my translation to express 
the nuance of the Hebrew. 


4,1j Who am I that I should go to Phar‘oh...: This comment by Mosheh is revealing, 
as it only makes sense if Mosheh doesn’t know Phar’oh. This lends additional support 
to my proposal that the original narrative of Mosheh’s early life was removed (or 
rewritten) and replaced by P2-P3. 


4,1k And here’s how you will know: Literally, “And this will be the sign for you.” 


4,11 they might reply, ‘What’s his name?’—what should I say to them then?: Mosheh 
doesn’t know the name of the Yisra’elites’ ancestral god, possibly because in the orig- 
inal version of Exodus, he himself was not a Yisra’elite, nor had he ever lived with 

the Yisra’elites. See note 4,1f above. 


4,1m I will be whatever I will be: The author is playing on the name Yahweh, which 
is derived from the root h-y-h (m7, “to be”). It is unclear to what extent the author 
intended to make a theological comment on the nature of Yahweh; if he did intend 
such a comment, then his point seems to be that Yahweh himself is undefinable— 
he “will be whatever he will be,” uncategorizable and undefinable by humans and 
beyond our ken. 


4,1n I-will-be: In Hebrew, the phrase “I will be” is pronounced ‘ehyeh. For centuries 
scholars, rabbis, and theologians have speculated on how to vocalize the tetragram- 
maton (i.e. the consonants y-h-w-h, which represent the name of Yisra’el’s god). The 
author’s punning wordplay ‘I-will-be’ is more compelling if “Yahweh” is in fact the 
correct vocalization—yahweh vs. ‘ehyeh—though of course we ultimately cannot be 
sure that these vowels are the right ones. 
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4,10 the god of Avraham, of Yitzhaq, and of Ya‘aqov: This phrase is not part of the 
earliest edition of Exodus, but was added to the text as part of the editorial activity in 
the early Persian period that connected Exodus (and the Deuteronomistic History) to 
Genesis. 


4,1p through the generations: The phrase is in Hebrew is 11 97b (“for generation 
after generation”). The phrase is typically used in reference to future generations, 
but occasionally it is used in connection with past generations. BDB, p. 190, def. 1b, 
understands the usage here to mean future generations, but context demands that in 
this instance we understand it as pointing to the past. 


4,1q Go now and convene the elders of Yisra’el...: It is helpful to keep in mind 
when reading this paragraph that originally this parashah set the stage for the origin 
story of Yahweh’s relationship with Yisra’el. This paragraph introduces the origin 
story to us: Yahweh will bring the Yisra’elites out of Egypt. But also, note how the 
origin story has been recast to reflect the concerns of the authors the Deuteronomistic 
History: the emphasis here is on entry to the land, not the giving of the law. 


4,1r the god of Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Yaʻaqov: A later addition to the text; see note 
4,1o above. 


4,1s and now I’m planning to bring you up: The author uses a colloquial grammati- 
cal construction. He uses the verb 11x (“say, think”) with the meaning “intend to, 
plan to,” but rather than following it with the infinitive, as would be seen in more 
formal Hebrew, he follows it with the imperfect (or the cohortative, which has the 
same form for the verb 75y); literally, “I’m thinking I should bring you up.” See also 
note 3h above. 


4,1t though not in a harsh manner: The Hebrew is difficult and nonsensical. It is 
possible the text is corrupt. It is also (just) possible to understand the text here as 
meaning something to the effect of “not even if you press him,” but I think this less 
likely than how I have translated it. 


4,1u “That’s so they might believe. ..: I have translated this sentence as direct speech 
by Yahweh. Unusually, there is no indication in Hebrew that this should be treated as 
direct speech, although context requires that it be understood as such. I believe the 
author has omitted the usual phrasing introducing direct speech for literary effect— 
the absence of such phrasing gives the scene a stronger sense of immediacy with the 
reader. It is worth noting that the author repeats this technique a little later in this 
scene, in the sentence beginning, “So if they don’t believe you....” 


4,1v your robe: The author writes pn, which typically means “chest, bosom.” How- 
ever, in a number of instances (as here), it appears to refer to the part of one’s clothing 
covering one’s chest. See BDB, p. 300, def. 1. 


4,1w on your robe: Literally, “next to your robe.” Now the hand remains outside his 
clothing. The change from inside to outside is somewhat confusing to the reader. 


4,1x he saw that its skin had turned back to normal: Literally, “and look: it [i.e. his 
hand] had returned [looking] like his [normal] skin.” This brief sentence—which is 
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just three words in Hebrew—provides a good example of the changes a translator 
must make to produce a dynamically equivalent translation. 


4,1y Please, I beg you, my lord...: The material from here to the end of this parashah 
is not original to the text, but was added in the late Persian period in one of the 
editions of the fourth compositional stage, when the book was extensively revised to 
elevate the role of Aharon and his sons. 


4,1z my pronunciation is awkward and my vocabulary is limited: Recall in P3 that 
the author tells us that Mosheh was raised in the household of one of Phar’oh’s 
daughters; as a result, our author presumably would have understood Mosheh to be 
more comfortable speaking Egyptian than Hebrew. The authors who contributed to 
the fourth compositional stage cleverly use this as a pretext to introduce the role of 
Aharon. 


4,laa send someone else instead: The Hebrew is unusual and difficult; the author 
appears to use a colloquialism—literally, “send in the hand of [whomever] you 
send”—but there is no other known example of the use of the phrase “in the hand of” 
(T2) in the fashion in which it is used here. 


4,lab Isn’t Aharon one of your Lewite kinsmen: The word for brother (MX) is 
frequently used also to mean “relative, kinsman,” and that is how it is best undersood 
here. Only in the very latest editions of the fourth compositional stage is Aharon 
portrayed as Mosheh’s brother. In all the material preceding that—including this 
passage, which appears to be relatively early in the fourth compositional stage— 
Aharon and Mosheh are not presented as brothers, but as fellow Lewites. (Recall also 
that in the very earliest material, Aharon is almost entirely absent and there are hints 
that Mosheh might not be a Yisra’elite.) 


4,lac I know that he will certainly speak: As stated in note 4,ly above, the material 
here was likely added to the text in the late fifth or early fourth century, as part of 
the editions that sought to elevate Aharon’s status. It should be noted that in the 
earliest compositional layers in Exodus, Mosheh alone speaks to Phar‘oh and, as 
stated above, Aharon is almost entirely absent. 


4,lad you will be as God to him: The idea expressed here is unusual and surprising, 
as it implies much more than that Mosheh will remain in a position of authority over 
Aharon, which is what we expect to read. 


5a Mosheh went on his way...: None of this parashah belongs to the earliest compo- 
sitional layer of Exodus. Originally P6 followed directly from P4,1. The first scene 
with Mosheh’s father-in-law Yether/Yithro was likely added to set up the mysterious 
story at the end of this parashah in which Yahweh attacks Mosheh. Those scenes 
were likely added at a late date, whereas Yahweh’s speech to Mosheh telling him to 
return to Egypt is part of the second compositional layer, which connected Exodus to 
Genesis. 


5b my kinsmen: Here “kinsmen” likely refers to the Lewite clan, and not the 
Yisra’elites as a whole. 
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5c Mosheh took his wife and children: The wife and children are anonymous. I 
understand the narrative portions of P5 to be from a later compositional layer than 
P3, and it’s worth noting that the narrative in P3 mentions only one son rather 
than multiple children. Such disrepancies are not particularly unusual in Hebrew 
narratives, but in the instance here it offers support for the idea that P3 and P5 do not 
share common authorship and were added as part of different “editions.” 


5d put them up on the donkey: Although the use of singular and plural is quite fluid 
in Hebrew (with the singular often being used in place of the plural), in the context 
here we do expect to see the plural “donkeys.” This is perhaps another indication 
that there is no overlap of authorship between this compositional layer of Exodus 
(dating to first half of the Persian period) and the layers of Genesis dating to the same 
period—such grammatical sloppiness is common throughout Exodus, but is seen less 
often in the “early” and “middle” layers of Genesis. 


5e keep in mind: This is a highly unusual use of 189 (“see, perceive”). I have 
translated as context demands. For this meaning of the verb, see BDB, p. 907, def. 7c. 


5f given you the ability to do: The author is using idiomatic language. Literally, 
“placed under your power.” 


5g Yahweh came upon him at the place he was camping, intending to kill him...: 
This cryptic story may have been influenced by the story of Ya‘aqov’s wrestling with 
the mysterious man at the Yabboq (see Genesis P28). In any case, the meaning of the 
vignette here is wholly unclear—why does Yahweh try to kill Mosheh? In what way 
is Mosheh a murderous bridegroom? Why does the act of touching the son’s foreskin 
to his father’s gentials avert Yahweh’s attack? The author presupposes background 
knowledge on the part of his readers that has been lost to us, and consequently, it is 
not possible for us to understand this story today. 


6a Go and meet Mosheh in the desert...: I believe in the earliest version of Exodus, 
this parashah made no mention of Aharon. In the later editions of the book, the authors 
systematically worked Aharon into the narrative in order to elevate his role. 


6b Then Mosheh and Aharon travelled onward...: With just a few simple edits, it 
was possible for the later authors to change the text in this parashah to include Aharon. 
The earliest version of the text here, for example, likely read, “Then Mosheh travelled 
onward and called all the Yisra’elites’ elders to a meeting. He spoke all the words 
that Yahweh had told him to say and performed the aforementioned miracles as the 
people looked on.” 


6c Some time later, Mosheh and Aharon went to see Phar’‘oh: In the earliest version 
of this parashah, Aharon was absent. In the original version of P6, the elders of Yisra’el 
almost certainly accompanied Mosheh to his audience with Phar‘oh. We know this 
from Yahweh’s comment to Mosheh in P4,1, where he says that Mosheh and the 
elders of Yisra’el should have an audience with Phar‘oh. The authors of the fourth 
compositional stage have removed the elders from this parashah and replaced them 
with Aharon. 
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6d “Look here,” Phar‘oh said, “the people as a whole are so many now...: The 
repetition of the speaker’s identity here is jarring in the Hebrew. Scholars have 
used this and other examples to argue that the text we have is a composite of two 
originally independent versions of the Exodus stories. I think it more likely that 
this sentence here was added as part of the second compositional layer, which was 
primarily concerned with connecting Genesis to Exodus. Note the mention of the 
large population of Yisra’elites, which carries through the theme from Genesis. 

Quite unusually, the author uses the phrase 7187 oY, which is typically applied 
only to the residents of Kena‘an and is extremely strange coming from the mouth 
of Phar‘oh. Following BDB, p. 76, def. 5c, I have translated the phrase here as “the 
people as a whole.” Additionally, it’s worth noting that the second person plural verb 
(“you [pl.] are stopping them”) originally would have referred to Mosheh and the 
elders, as Aharon was not added to this parashah until much later. 


a 


6e quota: I understand nna here to mean “measure, quota.” This meaning is 
preferable to BDB, p. 1067, which understands the word here as referring to the size 
of the bricks (“measurement”) rather than the amount produced (“measure”). 


6f they mustn’t pay any regard to their lies: The Hebrew is somewhat difficult to 
follow. I believe the author’s intended meaning is that “they [the Yisra’elites] mustn’t 
pay any attention to their [Mosheh’s and Aharon’s] lies.” 


6g the people’s task-masters...overseers: The author distinguishes between two 
groups of officials. While we cannot be certain what the author intended the reader to 
understand, the people’s task-masters seem to be Egyptian officials, and the overseers 
seem to be Hebrews who are subordinate to the task-masters. 


6h scattered far and wide throughout Egypt: The author exaggerates for literary 
effect. 


6i just as if we had given you straw: Literally, “just like when there was straw.” 


6j The quota today is the same as yesterday, and the same as the day before that: 
The author is using vivid and colloquial language, and I have translated accordingly. 
Literally, “Your quota for making bricks is as it was previously—both yesterday and 
today [are the same].” 


6k your servants: Note, “servants” refers to the overseers of the work, not the people. 
6l aren’t meeting: Literally, “are missing.” 


6m looked on them harshly: The exact nuance of the phrase y2 789 is unclear. 
Based on the context of the preceding and following sentences, I understand the 
phrase to mean that the overseers are increasing pressure on the people to make 
bricks. BDB, p. 948, understands the overseers’ feeling to be one of sympathy— 
“looked on them in [their] adversity.” But this reading doesn’t fit well with the 
context. 
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6n Why in the world did you send me: Note that Mosheh makes no mention of 
Aharon in his speech here—almost certainly because Aharon was absent in the 
earliest edition of Exodus. 


60 and represent you: Literally, “in order to speak in your name.” 


6p with a strong hand: This phrase is associated with Deuteronomy’s authors, who 
use it in reference to Yahweh. Not only is it odd to see the phrase applied to Phar‘oh, 
but the language used is at odds with what happens—Phar’‘oh doesn’t “drive out” 
the Yisra’elites with “a strong hand” as Yahweh predicts here; rather he simply tells 
them to leave (and asks for their thanks) only after the death of all the first-born in 
Egypt. See P18,1. 


6,1a God then spoke to Mosheh...: This parashah serves to link Exodus to both 
Genesis and Deuteronomy, referring to events in Genesis (the binding agreement 
with Avraham, the promise of the land) and referencing language and themes that 
typify Deuteronomy (the outstretched arm, Yahweh taking Yisra’el to be his people). I 
understand this parashah to belong to the second compositional layer, when extensive 
edits and additions were made to the text in order to connect Exodus (and Numbers 
and Deuteronomy) to Genesis. 


6,1b I did not make myself known to them under that name: This statement is odd; 
possibly it indicates that in the version of Genesis available to this author (which 
I believe at the time would have been a Samaritan document), the name ‘Yahweh’ 
wasn’t spoken by (or to) Avraham, Yitzhaq, or Ya‘aqov. I have added the phrase 
“under that name,” which is required by context and which a reader of Hebrew would 
naturally supply because of the parallel structure in the previous clause (“I showed 
myself. .. as El Shaddai”). 

It is also possible—though I think it unlikely—that the references to the patriarchs 
here in P6,1 are not part of the edits made in the second compositional stage, but 
were added by an author much later in the Persian period. 


6,1c I made a binding agreement with them, promising to give them the land of 
Kena‘an: It is important to note that the concept of the m32 in Genesis is quite 
different than the concept of the m2 in Exodus and Deuteronomy. In Genesis, it is a 
personal agreement or pact between Yahweh and an individual and his descendants. 
The only obligations of the individual are to acknowledge Yahweh as his god and 
to circumcize himself; in return, Yahweh promises to give the individual land and 
numerous descendants. In Exodus and Deuteronomy, by contrast, the m32 is a 
“treaty” between Yahweh and an entire people; it is by this treaty that Yahweh 
becomes the people’s god and they become his people. The treaty imposes extensive 
obligations on the people regarding how they worship Yahweh and regarding their 
social interactions with others. Yahweh in turn has an obligation to reward the people 
with material wealth and success if they uphold the obligations imposed on them. 
These different views of the msa with Yahweh, I believe, reflect the fact that Gen- 
esis was originally a Samaritan document expressing the ideas of northern Yahwism, 
whereas Exodus and Deuteronomy were originally Judean/Yehudean documents 
expressing the ideas of southern Yahwism. This parashah, P6,1, is fascinating because 
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in it we can see the struggle of the authors—who perhaps were priests from both 
Yehud and Samaria working together—as they try to combine these two different 
concepts of m32 and reconcile them with one another. 


6,1d Iam Yahweh your god: Less likely, but also possible as a translation is ‘I Yahweh 
am your god.” 


6,le discouraged: BDB proposes “impatient” for the phrase ma 7¥p (literally, “short- 
ness of breath”), but context requires “discouraged” or some word with a similar 
meaning. 


7a send the Yisra’elites away: The author uses the pi’el of nbw. This form of the verb 
is also commonly used in the context of divorce, where a man “sends away” his 
woman. The usage here seems related to that, although in the narrative in Exodus 
the “sending away” is presented at first as temporary (“a three-day journey to the 
desert”), and only with the last plague does it become a permanent sending away. 


7b ventured: The construction 55 727 (literally, “speak in the presence of”) is 
rare, occuring only five times in Tanakh (see BDB, p. 181, def. 3f); typically the 
verb takes the preposition 5x (“speak to”) or a» (“speak with”). The construction 
used here (“speak in the presence of”) is always used of a subordinate speaking to a 
superior. More specifically, I understand the use of this construction here to have the 
connotation of “mustering up the courage to speak to a superior.” 


7c the Yisra’elites didn’t listen to me: This is a reference to the final sentence of 
P6,1; it is not a reference to the statement in P6, where the author tells us that “the 
people believed him [Mosheh].” The author of P7 was writing after the author of 
P6,1, and used the comment there about the Yisra’elites not listening to Mosheh as 
an opportunity to reinforce themes that humanize Mosheh (questioning Yahweh’s 
judgment and being clumsy in speech), which is characteristic of the additions made 
during the third compositional stage. 


7d clumsy in speech: The author is using idiomatic language. Literally, “uncircum- 
cised of lips.” 


8a Next Yahweh addressed...: This short parashah is a late addition to the text; it was 
likely added in one of “Aaronide” editions of the fourth compositional stage, when 
Aharon was inserted in numerous places in the text to elevate his role and place him 
closer in stature to Mosheh. As is typical of the authors associated with the fourth 
compositional layer, the author’s syntax here is quite awkward, with the infinitive 
(“so that they [i.e. Mosheh and Aharon] might lead”) following directly from the 
verb (“ordered them [to speak]”). 


8,1a These are the leaders...: This entire parashah is a later addition to the text that 
I assign to the fourth compositional layer. The authors of this parashah are likely 
the same authors as those responsible for adding the late genealogical material in 
Genesis. There may be multiple layers in this parashah, which provides a genealogy 
for Mosheh and which ties Aharon directly to Mosheh by specifying that not only are 
they relatives (as earlier editions of Exodus state), but that they are in fact brothers. 
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8,1b Kena‘anitesson: The author writes this a surname—*Kena’‘anitesson.” Un- 
usually, the surname is a matronym rather than a patronym. Literally, “son of a 
Kena‘anite woman.” 


8,1c she bore him Aharon and Mosheh: As stated in note 8,1a above, the material 
in this parashah belongs to the fourth compositional stage of Exodus, dating to the 
second half of the Persian period. In prior editions of the book, Mosheh’s parents are 
anonymous (P3) and Mosheh and Aharon are portrayed as related (insofar as both 
are Lewites), but they are not brothers. In the late Persian period editions of the book, 
the authors sought to elevate Aharon’s role and grant him status just below that of 
Mosheh, culminating in the portrayal of them as brothers. 


8,1d Yitzhar’s sons: Qorah, Nepheg, and Zikriy: The text goes directly from Yitzhar’s 
sons to Uzziy’el’s sons, and makes no mention of Hevron’s sons. As the author seems 
to have intended to provide us with the full list of Qehath’s descendants, it is possible 
that the sentence with Hevron’s sons has fallen out of the text due to a copyist’s error. 


8,le (It was Aharon and Mosheh... yes, it was Mosheh and Aharon): The purpose 
of this parenthetical comment, which I take to be a late addition to P8,1 and which 
repeats the content of the preceding parashah (P8), is unclear, as it adds nothing new 
to the text and serves no obvious purpose. 


8,1f On the day that Yahweh spoke to Mosheh in Egypt...: The author of P8,1 
appears to have added this sentence to restart the narrative after interrupting it with 
the genealogy. 


8,1g —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah setumah. It’s worth noting that the parashah setumah is what we 
would expect here, as it is often used to indicate an ellipsis in the text. By contrast, 
the parashah petuhah is very rarely used in this fashion. 


8,2a I am clumsy in speech: The author of P8,2, who may also be the author of 
P8,1, appears to have added this sentence to help restart the narrative after it was 
interrupted with the genealogy in P8,1. Note how this sentence repeats the content of 
P7. 


9a “Look here,” Yahweh said to Mosheh...: This parashah most likely dates to one 
of the editions in the latest compositional stage of Exodus—note, for example, the 
elevated role that Aharon is given here. 


9b I have made you a god to Phar’oh—and your kinsman Aharon will be your 
prophet: This sentence is striking insofar as the role given to Mosheh goes well 
beyond anything seen elsewhere in Exodus. In calling Mosheh “a god to Phar‘oh” the 
author was presumably referring to the miracles that Mosheh will perform against 
Phar‘oh and Egypt. But it is perhaps best not to put too much weight on the sentence 
here, as it was common for Hebrew authors to write for emotional effect, without too 
much regard for logical consistency. 


9c my armies—my people the Yisra’elites: The Hebrew phrasing is awkward, which 
is quite common in the later compositional layers of Exodus and the other books of 
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the Torah. The concept of the people as Yahweh’s “armies” is characteristic of the 
fourth compositional layer of Exodus. See, for example, P8,1 above and P17,3 and 
P19 below (in all three instances, the reference is associated with the act of leaving 


Egypt). 


9d acts of retribution: Or “acts of punishment.” BDB, p. 1048, misses the nuance 
here and translates as “acts of judgement.” But HAW often carries the connotation 
of “executing judgement [on the guilty party],” as BDB, p. 1047, def. 3, in fact 
acknowledges in its discussion of the verbal form of this root. 


9e Mosheh was eighty years old and Aharon was eighty-three: This sentence was 
added as part of a later edition of Exodus—likely the same edition that added the 
chronological material throughout the book. I understand this edition of Exodus to 
be one of the last editions of the book, and date it to the end of the Persian period or 
early Hellenistic period (mid- to late fourth century BCE). 

It’s worth noting that Aharon is also said to be Mosheh’s older brother in P8,1; 
but both the passage here and the one in P8,1 are inconsistent with P2, where it is 
implied that Mosheh is his parents’ first-born. 


10a Yahweh spoke to Mosheh and Aharon as follows...: This parashah dates to a 
late compositional stage, and was likely added as part of one of the numerous editions 
that sought to elevate the role and importance of Aharon. We should not assume that 
all these additions concerning Aharon were added as part of a single edition, or even 
that they are consistent with one another. Note, for example, it is only in this parashah 
that Aharon’s role is that of miracle-worker; this is at odds with Aharon’s role in the 
previous parashah, which also belongs to the same compositional layer of Exodus. 


10b Aharon threw down his staff: Note that the magic staff here belongs to Aharon, 
and is different from the magic staff belonging to Mosheh that turned into a serpent 
when he threw it on the ground in P4,1. As stated above, this parashah is part of a 
later edition belonging to the fourth compositional stage. In the earliest edition of 
Exodus, only Mosheh has a magic staff. 


10c his officials: The word 139 (“servant, slave”), when used in connection with a 
king, typically means “[government] official” and should be translated as such. 


10d Phar‘oh also summoned: This use of “also” is meant to set Phar‘oh in comparison 
with Yahweh. Yahweh sends Mosheh and Aharon to perform a wonder, and then 
Phar‘oh “also” summons his master-magicians, who do likewise. 

This parashah typifies the clumsiness of the narrative art that we see throughout 
the late material in Exodus. Subtlety and nuance are largely absent and the characters 
are one-dimensional and almost cartoonish. While the clumsiness is most striking in 
the fourth compositional layer, the early compositional layers contain a quite a bit of 
clumsiness as well—certainly more than what we see in the early and middle compo- 
sitional layers of Genesis. I attribute these differences to the different provenances 
of the early version of these books—Genesis originally being written by northern 
Yahwistic priests in Samaria, and Exodus being written by their counterparts in 
Yehudah/ Yehud. 
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10e (that is, Egypt’s master-magicians with their spells): This parenthetical com- 
ment is a very late addition to the text—made perhaps in the Hellenistic period. The 
purpose of the comment was likely to reinforce the connection between Exodus and 
Genesis by making an allusion to the Yoseph story, where Phar‘oh is said to consult 
“master-magicians” (0°09). 


10f Phar‘oh was firm in his resolve: Literally, “Phar’oh’s resolve was firm.” 


10g —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah setumah. 


10,1a Phar‘oh is set in his resolve...: I understand this parashah, which is the com- 
mand to perform the first of the ten “plagues,” to belong to the earliest compositional 
layer of Exodus. It is interesting to note that Aharon is completely absent—the 
parashah for some reason was left untouched by the authors of the various Aaronide 
editions of the book. 


10,1b you'll find him coming out: Literally, “take note, he’ll be coming out.” The 
author of this parashah uses the particle mm (“look here, take note”) to express several 
different nuances which have no simple equivalent in English. Here he uses the 
particle to indicate the circumstances in which Mosheh is likely to find him. 


10,1c the staff that turned into a snake: The reference is to Mosheh’s staff in P4,1 
and not the staff belonging to Aharon mentioned in P10. It is odd that the author 
does not refer to this as the “divine staff” (a‘75x7 man), as he does in P4,1. 


10,1d But the fact is: Literally, “take note” (37). Here the author uses the particle 717 
to emphasize in a vivid fashion Phar‘oh’s unwillingness to listen to Mosheh. See note 
10,1b above. 


10,1e This is how you will know that I am Yahweh: The author follows this clause 
with the particle 727. Here the particle is best translated as a mark of punctuation—the 
colon. 


10,2a Say the following to Aharon...: This parashah has been reworked through the 
insertion of material about Aharon and his magic staff, with the purpose of elevating 
Aharon’s role and putting him in a position closer to that of Mosheh. 


10,2b its watercourses fed by the Ye’or: Literally, “its Ye’ors.” The singular form of 
the Ye’or refers to Egypt's principal river (what we call the Nile); the plural form 
refers to its various branches and tributaries, as well as the man-made canals flowing 
into or out of it. 


10,2c Mosheh and Aharon...raising his staff and striking the water: The phrase 
“and Aharon” is a later addition. Note the clumsiness of the editorial work here, 
where the author did not even bother to change the following verbs (“raising” and 
“striking”) from the third person singular to the third person plural. 
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10,2d Then Egypt's master-magicians with their spells did likewise: This sentence 
is a rather clumsy addition, very likely made by the same author who (somewhat 
clumsily) has worked Aharon into this parashah and the other parashot telling the story 
of the ten plagues. Note, for example, the logical absurdity of the master-magicians 
“doing likewise”—it would not have been possible for them to do likewise, as the fish 
have already died and the water has already turned to blood. The author here lazily 
relies on a formulaic construction without considering that it is logically impossible. 
This is a good example of the general clumsiness of the authors responsible for the 
Aaronide editions, and is in keeping with the clumsiness seen in many of the late 
Persian period additions in Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers. 

On the use of the word “master-magicians” (mnann) as being indicative of a late 
addition, see note 10e above. 


10,2e looking for water to drink: Literally, “water to drink.” The authors of these 
parashot have an irritating stylistic quirk of omitting verbs from subordinate clauses 
when the verb can be easily supplied by the reader. This stylistic quirk grates on the 
reader and comes across as unsophisticated and clumsy. 


11a into your officials’ houses and into your people: The Hebrew is quite awkward. 
The phrase “into your people” is almost certainly a mistake for “into your people’s 
houses,” the text here may have been corrupted through a copyists’ error. 


11b Say the following to Aharon: I understand this phrase to be a later addition— 
part of the late Persian period “Aaronide” editions of Exodus that expanded Aharon’s 
role considerably, to place him on a more equal footing with Mosheh. 

Note that the author has omitted the audience with Phar‘oh—the narrative goes 
straight from the command to have an audience to the command to bring up the 
frogs. This appears to have been a conscious choice by the author to avoid repetition, 
for in only two plagues does Mosheh speak Yahweh’s oracle to Phar‘oh (the locust 
plague in P15 and the death of the first-born in P17), and in both those plagues the 
author omits Yahweh’s instructions to Mosheh. While the desire to avoid repetition 
is understandable, the result is a somewhat confusing narrative in each and every 
one of the plagues. 

It is worth noting that the editors of the Samaritan Torah were so bothered by the 
confusing narrative that they inserted Mosheh’s speeches to Phar’oh in five places: 
after the end of P10,1 (=after 7.18), after Yahweh’s speech in P11 (=after 7.29), after 
Yahweh’s speech in P11,2 (=after 8.19), after Yahweh's speech in P12 (=after 9.5), 
and after Yahweh’s speech in P13,1 (=after 9.19). While the Persian period additions 
and edits to the Torah were almost certainly a joint effort between Yahwistic priests 
in Samaria and Yehud, after the break in relations between the two groups in the 
Hellenistic period, each group’s Torah evolved in slightly different ways. In my 
opinion, the differences between the two Torahs suggest that the Yehudean Torah 
was finalized earlier, with editorial activity continuing on the Samaritan Torah for 
some decades before being “finalized.” See E. Tov, “Proto-Samaritan Texts and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch” in Allan Crown ed., The Samaritans (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck 
1989), pp. 397-407, which is insightful in highlighting the differences between the 
more “conservative” approach of the proto-Masoretic textual sources and the “freer” 
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approach of the proto-Samaritan sources. 


11c Aharon held his hand: Another addition made during the fourth compositional 
stage of Exodus. Originally the text here would have read simply “He held his 
hand....” 


11d And then the master-magicians...onto Egypt’s lands: This sentence is a later 
addition to the text, likely made by the same author responsible for the revision to 
the text that inserted Aharon into the narrative. See note 10,2d above. 


11e Beseech Yahweh so that he might: The author uses the verb 1ny (“beseech, pray, 
entreat”). We expect to see the preposition 5 (“for, on behalf of”), which usually 
follows this verb, although the author does not write it. This may be another example 
of the author omitting words that are typically supplied in the Hebrew. The effect on 
the reader is that of a certain stylistic clumsiness. 

The reference to Aharon immediately preceding this is also an addition from one 
of the “Aaronide” editions of Exodus from the late Persian period. 


11f Be so good as to tell me: The author uses an idiom that gives the speech a more 
formal tone. Literally, “Show yourself pleasing to me.” 


11g you and your houses: It is also possible to read this as “you [pl.] and your [pl.] 
families,” with the second-person singular pronoun standing for the second-person 
plural pronoun; however, this reading is less likely in my opinon. (Use of person 
and number were much less rigid in Hebrew than they are in English, and it is not 
uncommon to see singular pronouns used in place of plural pronouns, and vice versa.) 


11h and Aharon: Another addition from one of the “Aaronide” editions of the fourth 
compositional stage. 


11,1a Say the following to Aharon: In the original version of this parashah, I believe 
Aharon was absent. As discussed above, Aharon was inserted into most of the 
parashot comprising the plague narrative in an effort to place him on a level closer to 
that of Mosheh. This editorial work was part of one or more editions of the fourth 
compositional stage, which I assign to the second half of the Persian period (the 
mid-fifth to mid-fourth century BCE). 


11,1b the master-magicians with their spells: The material relating to the “master- 
magicians” is clearly original to this parashah, in contrast with the other instances of 
this word in Exodus, where it has been worked into the text by later editors. 


11,1c also struck the ground: I have departed from the Hebrew to make the action 
explicit; the text literally reads, “did likewise”—that is, they performed the same 
action as Aharon did when he produced the lice. 


11,2a so that they might make offerings to me: The author uses 13} (“serve”) in 
its common sense of “make offerings to a god.” Note elsewhere (e.g. in P11), the 
author uses n3} (“sacrifice”) in this construction, showing that he views these verbs 
as synonymous. See my discussion on 139 in notes 2n and 13,1b of my translation of 
Deuteronomy. 
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11,2b But when I do that, I will except Goshen: This and the following sentence are 
likely not original to the text; if they are not original, they most likely would have 
been added as part of the additions connecting Exodus to Genesis. In the case here, 
a later author may have added the reference to Goshen to create some continuity 
between the Yoseph narrative in Genesis and the narrative in Exodus. 


11,2c a clear listinction: The text reads N75 (“ransom”), which I believe is a spelling 
error or copyist’s error for a word meaning “distinction’”—possibly nba (unattested) 
or some other similar (unattested) word from the root 758 (“be separated, distinct”). 
I have reflected this error in my translation. It’s worth noting that the Septuagint 
translates here as “separation,” perhaps indicating that the underlying Hebrew text 
read np. 


11,2d and Aharon: An addition to the text, made in one of the late editions of Exodus 
that sought to elevate Aharon’s status, as discussed above. 


11,2e It would be wrong to do that: Literally, “It is not correct to do that.” I under- 
stand the author’s use of this construction to be idiomatic, having nearly the force of 
the English expression “it would be a bad idea to do that.” I disagree with BDB, p. 
465, def. 2, which understands the phrase here to carry a moral connotation. 


11,2f what we sacrifice to our god Yahweh is abhorrent to Egypt: Herodotus writes 
in his histories (Book II, ch. 41) that the Egyptians sacrificed bulls but did not sacrifice 
cows because the latter were considered to be sacred to Isis; it is possible that the 
author of this parashah knows of a similar tradition, and is alluding to that here 
with his comment about the Egyptians finding the Hebrews’ sacrifices abhorrent. 
(As Mosheh later tells Phar‘oh, they will be sacrificing cattle and sheep to Yahweh). 
Despite the testimony of Herodotus, it is worth pointing out that archaeological 
evidence indicates substantial amounts of beef were consumed by the Egyptians. If 
the author was unaware of the tradition cited by Herodutus, then we can alternatively 
assume that he has simply made the comment here for literary effect. A convenient 
discussion of the ancient Egyptians’ consumption of animals, along with some basic 
citations, can be found in the Wikipedia article on ancient Egyptian cuisine. 


11,2g will leave you—your officials and your people too: Literally, “will leave 
Phar‘oh, his officials and his people.” I have tried to capture the clumsiness of 
the Hebrew prose, which reads awkwardly because of the unnecessary repetition of 
the preposition ja (“from”). The clumsy prose here may be an example of the author 
attempting to portray Mosheh as awkward in speech. 

It should also be noted: the author here refers to Phar‘oh in the third person out 
of respect. I have changed this to the second person, which is more natural here in 
English, but I have retained the third person reference in the following sentence. 


12a hold them back: Literally, “keep hold of them” or “hold onto them.” 


12b not a thing will die: The Hebrew is unusual, as we expect “not a single one [70x] 
will die.” Possibly the author is using a colloquialism here. 
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12c quote: The word 7x9 is typically used to introduce direct speech. Often it is best 
translated simply as the opening quotation marks—“—but occasionally, as here, it 
must be translated as “quote,” which English-speakers sometimes use to tell their 
audience that what follows is direct speech. In any case, the usage of 38b here is 
quite unusual. 


13a and Aharon: An addition to the text, made in one of the late editions of Exodus 
that sought to elevate Aharon’s role and status, as discussed above. 


13b they got...they stood: In the earliest version of Exodus, the text here likely 
read “he got...he stood.” The revision of the verbs from third-person singular to 
third-person plural was likely made in one of the late editions that sought to elevate 
Aharon’s status, as discussed above. 


13c and on everyone else in Egypt: Literally, “and on all Egypt.” The authors of 
Tanakh commonly write “Egypt” instead of “Egyptians.” That is how I understand 
the usage here, and have translated accordingly. 


13,1a your very person: Given the context, this is an unusual use of 25 (“heart, mind, 
will”). For this meaning, “the person him/herself”, see BDB, p. 524, def. 7. 


13,1b Now I could have reached out...and then you would have been...: The 
phrase mny °D is sometimes used, as here, to introduce a conditional that has not come 
to pass. See BDB, p. 774, def. 2g. See also GKC §159 aa. 


13,1c with pestilence: The writer likely has in mind the pestilence that Yahweh struck 
the livestock with. The point he is making is that Yahweh chose not to afflict Phar’oh 
and his people with the same pestilence because he wanted them alive in order to 
show them his strength and greatness. 


13,1d my glorious name: The author writes simply “name” (aw) but the word often 
connotes “fame” or “glory,” and I believe the text here has that connotation as well. 


13,le the likes of which Egypt has never seen: Literally, “the likes of which has 
never happened in Egypt.” 


13,1f So those of Phar‘oh’s officials. ..: Note that Mosheh never delivers this oracle 
to Phar’oh—the narrative goes directly from Yahweh’s speech telling Mosheh to 
speak to Phar‘oh to the actions taken by Phar‘oh’s officials after they heard the oracle. 
As discussed in note 11b above, we see the same narrative strategy of omitting the 
actual delivery of the oracle to Phar‘oh in several other parashot as well, including P11, 
P11,2, and P12. It is likely that the author employed this strategy because it would 
have been too repetitious to include a scene in which Mosheh repeats the oracle to 
Phar’‘oh. 


14a the hailstorm killed all the wild plants. ..: In Hebrew, this sentence is structured 
as two independent clauses. I have recast the sentence as an independent clause 
followed by a subordinate clause, which is a more natural structure in English, and I 
have expanded the verb phrase in the subordinate clause to draw out the nuance of 
the pi‘el verb form of 724. This sentence provides a good example of the departures 
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Notes to P14 


Notes to P15 


one must make from the literal meaning in order to produce a functionally equivalent 
translation. 


14b spread my hands out in supplication to Yahweh: Literally, “spread my palms 
to Yahweh.” Raising one’s arms with the palms facing forward and the fingers spread 
is the motion made when making supplication of a god. 


14c Yahweh God: It is surprising to see this name used here, as it is used rarely 
outside the garden of Eden story in Gen P8 - P9. Possibly “God” was added here as a 
replacement for Yahweh by an editor, and instead got incorporated into the text. 


14d (Both the flax... had yet to germinate): This sentence is very likely a late addition 
to the text. In reflection of this, I have translated it as a parenthetical comment. 


14e the barley had begun leafing: Literally, “the barley was green.” We know the 
time is early spring, so presumably the author intends the reader to understand that 
the barley had just begun leafing. On the stages of growth for spring barley, see 
the timeline on the Spring Barley Growth and Development Guide webpage at the 
University of Minnesota Extension website. 


14f they had yet to germinate: Literally, “they were [in] a state of darkness.” 


14g left Phar‘oh (left town): Literally, “left Phar‘oh the town.” The text is grammat- 
ically nonsensical as it provides two alternative objects of the verb (“Phar‘oh” and 
“the town”). It is likely that one of the objects is a variant reading that was accidentally 
incorporated into the text. 


n" 


15a that I put among them: It is also possible to read the preposition here as “against 
(yielding the translation “that I worked against them”). However, parallelism with 
the first half of the sentence, where it is clear that the miracles are placed “among” 
(27p2) the Egyptians suggests that we should also read “among” here. 


15b and Aharon: This parashah, like the others preceding it, has been revised to insert 
Aharon throughout. As discussed above, this insertion was likely made in one of the 
late editions of Exodus that sought to elevate Aharon’s role. In the earlier versions of 
the book, Aharon was not present in this parashah and Mosheh alone had an audience 
with Phar‘oh. Note there are other instances later in this parashah where Aharon 
has been inserted by name, and where the third person singular pronoun (originally 
referring to Mosheh) has been changed to third person plural (to refer to both Mosheh 
and Aharon). 


15c they cried: Originally the verb must have been the third person singular form 
and not the third person plural. The change would have been made at the same time 
as the other edits that inserted Aharon into the parashot about the plagues. Similar 
changes can be seen later in the parashah, where “he said to them” likely was changed 
from the original “he said to him.” See above note. 


15d He then turned and departed: Note that this sentence was not edited to insert 
Aharon into the narrative. The pronoun “he” is original to the parashah and can only 
refer to Mosheh; Aharon is absent. 
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15e this bastard: The author here uses the demonstrative article 7 in a pejorative 
manner; in such situations, it is best translated as a term of contempt. This is a 
common usage of the demonstrative artice. See note 19,2h in my translation of 
Genesis and notes 53g and 87] in my translation of Samuel. 


15f Release the men (though not the women and children): I have added the par- 
enthetical remark, which is absent in the Hebrew, to make it clear to the reader what 
Phar‘oh’s officials are proposing. The Hebrew itself is somewhat awkward, as the 
mention of only “men” when we expect to read “people” is jarring and confusing. 


15g the end of Egypt: Literally, “Egypt has perished.” The officials’ speech in this 
passage has a colloquial feel to it, which I represent here with an idiomatic English 
phrase. 


15h And may Yahweh be with you in like fashion: Phar‘oh’s tone is extremely 
sarcastic and insulting—he sarcastically wishes Yahweh be with Mosheh and Aharon 
just before telling them that he won’t give them what they are asking for. 


15i (and if you don’t like this, that’s too bad): The Hebrew is very difficult, because 
of the colloquial language employed and because of the use of apposition to connect 
the clauses. Somewhat literally, “if it’s bad in your opinion, that’s not right.” See BDB, 
p. 617, def. 1b for the phrase “from before your face” meaning “in your opinion.” 
Again, note the extreme sarcasm in Phar‘oh’s tone. 


15j —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah setumah. 


15,1a Stretch out your hand...: As we approach the end of the plague narrative, it’s 
an appropriate moment to make some brief observations about just how different 
the narrative art in the Exodus plague narrative is from what we see in the early and 
middle compositional layers of Genesis. The plot development in the plague narrative 
is quite mechanical and repetitious, and the characters are entirely one-dimensional— 
subtlety and true human emotion are almost wholly lacking. While the early material 
in Genesis shares some of these traits, they are present to a much smaller degree, and 
the Genesis authors show an unusually strong interest in capturing human emotion 
and motivation in all its complexity—and they constantly seek to provoke emotional 
responses that lead the reader to feel empathy for their characters. Such differences, 
in my view, reinforce the notion that there is no shared authorship between Genesis 
and Exodus in the early and middle compositional layers of the books. Only in the 
later Persian period layers, when there was a common effort among priests in Yehud 
and Samaria to expand the books to address their own concerns regarding the cult, 
can we identify common hands working on both Genesis and Exodus. 


15,1b whatever survived the hailstorm: Literally, “whatever the hailstorm spared.” 


15,1c there has never been a locust plague like it before or since: The Hebrew is 
highly idiomatic, and I accordingly have translated using a common English idiom. 
Literally, “prior to it, it never was so—a locust plague like it; nor after it, will it ever 
be so.” 
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15,1d that remained from the hailstorm: Literally, “that the hailstorm spared.” 


15,1e and Aharon: See prior notes regarding the insertion of Aharon into the plague 
narrative. Note the following paragraph is in the third person singular and shows no 
signs of editing. 


16a darkness so thick one must grope along like the blind: Literally, “let [the] 
darkness cause one to feel one’s way.” It is also possible to read “darkness” as the 
object of the verb, in which case the literal meaning would be “and let one feel [the] 
darkness.” The verb ww is often used to describe how a blind person moves about. 
Regardless of whether darkness is the subject or object of the verb, the image the 
author has in mind is clear, and I have tried to represent that in my translation. 


16b in the places where they lived: Note there is no mention of Goshen here, unlike 
P11,2 and P14. It is likely that in the earliest compositional layer, there was no definite 
place that the Yisra’elites lived, and that the references to Goshen were added in the 
second compositional stage when Exodus was revised and expanded to connect it to 
the narrative in Genesis. 


16c Phar‘oh summoned Mosheh: It is interesting to note that Aharon was not in- 
serted into this parashah, unlike the preceding parashot. 


16d are you also going to give us sacrificial offerings: The author likely intended 
Mosheh’s tone to be sarcastic. He is saying, “if you are going to make us leave 
our animals behind, then do you yourself plan to provide the animals to us for our 
sacrificial offerings?” 


17a finally: I understand the noun m5 (“completion, end, destruction”) here to be 
used as an adverb. BDB, p. 478, def. 1 does recognize this usage, but doesn’t cite the 
passage here as an example. 


17b those they know: More literally, “their friends” or “their associates.” Hebrew 
my is often used in place of the indefinite pronoun, which is how it is used here. The 
text doesn’t specify, but it is clear that the author intends the reader to understand 
that these “friends” specifically are Egyptians. 


17c the people: The Egyptian people is intended here, in contrast to the previous 
clause, where “the people” refers to the Yisra’elites. 


17,1a “Thus says Yahweh,” Mosheh cried: Unusually, Mosheh delivers the oracle 
regarding the final plague on his own, without first being told what the plague is 
by Yahweh. In all other plagues but one, the narrative structure the author uses is 
to portray Yahweh’s audience with Mosheh in which he tells him what to say, but 
then to omit from the narrative Mosheh’s actual delivery of the oracle to Phar‘oh. 
The change of the structure here is problematic however—without the context of 
Yahweh’s speech to Mosheh, the narrative comes across as confused and disjointed. 
Possibly the author chose to portray Mosheh’s delivery of the oracle here as a way to 
heighten the narrative drama for the story of the final plague. 
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17,1b every first-born child: I have had to change the meaning of the text slightly 
to produce natural-sounding English. The Hebrew says simply “every first-born,” 
and is inclusive of both humans and animals. I have added “child” here to create 
a smoother English, but it has meant giving up the more inclusive connotation of 
“first-born.” Because the first-born of animals are mentioned later in the sentence, 
there is no loss of overall meaning, in my opinion. 


17,1c the likes of which has never been heard before or since: I have translated 
using the standard English idiom, as the author is using idiomatic Hebrew. The literal 
meaning of the Hebrew is, “the likes of which has never happened [before] and the 
likes of which will never [happen] again.” 


17,1d all of you might know: The author conjugates the verb in the second person 
plural, which I have reflected in my translation. The author intends us to understand 
that Mosheh’s audience is not with Phar’oh alone, but also includes his officials. 


17,1e Then he angrily stormed out of Phar‘oh’s presence: The narrative is extremely 
disjointed. The author never tells us Mosheh had a new audience with Phar’oh; in 
addition, the statement here is at odds with P16, where Phar’oh tells Mosheh not to 
come again, and Mosheh agrees. It is likely that the author has simply added the scene 
of Mosheh storming out for dramatic effect; it was relatively common for ancient 
Hebrew authors to write for dramatic effect, even when that created inconsistencies 
in the narrative. (This is something we see frequently in Genesis, for example.) 


17,2a you two...and Aharon: This parashah reads as a composition of the Aaronide 
authors of the fourth compositional stage. It does not seem to me to contain any early 
material. 


17,2b Mosheh and Aharon performed all these miracles. ..: The author intends this 
to be a summary sentence to mark the end of the “plague narrative,” which goes 
from P10 to P17,2. 


17,2c —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah setumah. 


17,3a Yahweh addressed Mosheh and Aharon in Egypt as follows: Nearly all this 
parashah was added as part of one of the late Persian period editions of Exodus. There 
is likely an early kernel here that would have portrayed Yahweh’s commands to 
Mosheh regarding the observance of passover. These commands would have been 
more in line with the observance of the passover as given in P18. 


17,3b the families in his clan: The author uses the phrase max ma (“house/family 
of the fathers”). The phrase is typically applied to a larger family grouping than 
the household, similar to the English-language concept of the “extended family” or 
“clan.” 


17,3c a sheep... proportionate in size to the number of individuals in the two fam- 
ilies: Literally, “proportionate to the individuals.” That is, if the two families together 
are a larger grouping, they should procure a large sheep; likewise, if the two families 
together are a smaller grouping, they should procure a small sheep. 
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17,3d they will then divide: The author conjugates the verb in the second person 
plural (“you will divide”). The use of “person” in Hebrew is much more fluid in 
English; while English demands consistency in usage, it is common for ancient 
Hebrew authors to switch between second person and third person even though no 
change in actors is intended. Because the variation in person here is not a “mistake” 
in the Hebrew, a functionally equivalent translation demands the third person here 
rather than the second. 


17,3e unblemished male: That is, the sheep still has its testicles and has not been 
gelded. This phrase can also be translated “intact male.” BDB, p. 1071, def. 2 
misunderstands the application of this phrase to sacrificial animals. 


17,3f the whole congregation (assembly) of Yisra’el: The Hebrew phrase used, “the 
congregation of the assembly of Yisra'el” (9x7 nay bmp), is strange and is likely 
an error in which two variant readings (“congregation” and “assembly”) have been 
preserved in the text. The same error also occurs in Numbers 14.5. I have translated 
in such a way as to draw attention to the strangeness of the text and the obvious error 
here. It is also possible to translate as “the whole congregation of the assembly of 
Yisra'el,” which is the natural way to read the text if one assumes there is no error. 


17,3g any part of it that was boiled in water: Literally, “any part of it, should [the] 
cooked thing have been boiled in water.” The text is somewhat awkwardly expressed; 
the author’s intent appears to be that the sheep must be roasted in its entirety and no 
part of it boiled; if any part is boiled for whatever reason, then that part may not be 
eaten. That part should be left till morning and incinerated with anything else that 
was not eaten. 


17,3h (At the same time...I am Yahweh!): I understand this sentence to be a late 
addition to the text, offering commentary on Yahweh’s actions, and I have translated 
it within parentheses to mark it off as commentary. 


17,3i from the first day of the festival until the seventh day: It is unclear whether 
this clause should be considered part of the parenthetical comment which precedes it; 
I have a slight preference for taking this clause to be part of the sentence preceding 
the parenthetical comment and have translated it as such. I understand the text that I 
have translated as a parenthetical comment to be a late addition to the text that offers 
commentary on what precedes, which is relatively common in Exodus. 


17,3j the Festival of Flat-Bread: This is an alternative name for the Passover Festival. 
Some scholars see in the use of different names an indication of different originally 
independent sources that have been joined together, but there is no compelling reason 
to think this. It is entirely reasonable to think that a festival might be commonly 
referred to by two different names; here in the United States, for example, we use 
the terms “Independence Day” and “the Fourth of July” interchangeably and no one 
would ever think to explain the use of these two names as due to two separate (and 
independent) traditions about America’s founding. 
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17,3k it was on that very day that I led you out of Egypt: Note the author’s use 
of the past tense here when speaking of an event that is still in the “future” in the 
storyline of the book. This parashah was composed and added to Exodus as part of 
one of the late Persian period editions of the book. The authors of these editions in 
general supplement and elaborate on the existing narrative; as such, they engage 
with the narrative in a different manner than the original authors, resulting in errors 
like the one here, where the author has lost sight of the storyline and had Yahweh 
speak from the author’s own perspective rather than the perspective of the characters 
in the narrative. 


17,31 I led you out of Egypt, organized in your companies: Literally, “I led your 
armies out of Egypt.” The authors active in the fourth compositional stage are fond 
of referring to the Yisra’elites as “armies” (M1818) in the narratives about the flight 
from Egypt and the wandering in the wilderness. There is no easy way to bring this 
phrasing over into English. 


17,3m (for with respect to anyone... native to the land): This parenthetical comment, 
like the one discussed above in note 17,3h, represents a late addition to the text. 


18a Mosheh summoned all the elders...: This parashah and P18,1 belong to the 
oldest compositional layer of Exodus and comprise the original passover narrative. 


18b the plague: It is also possible to understand the word here (mnan) as the epithet 
of one of Yahweh’s messengers (“the Destroyer”). 


18c when you enter the land that Yahweh is going to give you: Note the connection 
to Deuteronomy here, both in the theme of entering the land and in the theme of the 
children asking questions (see Deut P6,3). As stated above, this parashah belongs to 
the earliest compositional layer of Exodus, and the presence of these themes from 
Deuteronomy lends support to the notion that the earliest version of Exodus knew of 
Deuteronomy and was connected to it in a fundamental way. 


18d just as he promised: This clause likely is a later addition to the text to harmonize 
it with Genesis. There does not seem to have been a “promise” of the land in the early 
material associated with the Deuteronomistic History. Rather, the land was simply 
a “gift” that Yahweh gives his people as a result of the treaty ceremony making him 
their god and they his people. 


18e and Aharon: A late insertion into the text made at the same time as the other 
edits that sought to elevate the role of Aharon; see above notes. 


18,1a and Aharon...the two of: These phrases are late insertions into the text; see 
above note. 


18,1b exactly as you wanted: That is, according to the terms that Mosheh had re- 
quired and that Phar’oh had previously been unwilling to grant—that everyone could 
go, including all the livestock. This phrase marks the key concession from Phar‘oh. 
This nuance can be hard to pick up from the text in a more literal translation (“just as 
you said”). 
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18,1c And while you’re at it, be sure to thank me: Literally, “in addition, you should 
give me a blessing.” This is an unusual use of 772 (“bless, greet”). I understand this 
as meaning “greet in gratitude” (i.e. give thanks to); on this nuance, see BDB, p. 139, 
def 4d. Phar‘oh’s tone here is extremely sarcastic, as is indicated by the presence of 
ni (“also, in addition”); I have tried to capture this tone with the colloquial English 
expression “and while you're at it.” 


18,1d As Yahweh made Egypt look favorably on the people: It’s worth noting the 
glaring inconsistencies in the storyline, which are a product of the author’s narrative 
art. The author must somehow work into the story the traditions that the Yisra’elites 
“plundered” Egypt and that the Egyptians freely gave the Yisra’elites items of great 
value because they thought so highly of them. Both these traditions are at odds 
with one another, and at odds with the statement two sentences prior to this, when 
the Egyptians urge the Yisra’elites to leave as quickly as possible, out of fear that 
the Yisra’elites’ continued presence will result in the death of everyone, not just the 
first-born. 


19a (for it had not yet soured...: The parenthetical comment is a late addition to 
the text, likely made in the fourth compositional stage. Note the reference to the 
Yisra’elites being driven by force and the tension with the idea that the Egyptians 
looked favorably on the Yisra’elites. As the Exodus traditions were rewritten over 
the centuries, the Passover tradition attracted numerous additions, and introduced 
tensions in the text similar to what we see here. 


19b they hadn’t prepared any provisions: The author thinks it necessary to give a 
reason why the Yisra’elites stopped on their flight and baked bread for themselves—it 
was because they had no other provisions. 


19c The length of time...: The material from here to the end of this parashah is 
an addition to the text dating to the latest compositional stage of the book. The 
language and concerns here are typical of the authors who were active in the fourth 
compositional stage. 


19d Yahweh’s armies: See note 17,31 above. 


19e a night of vigils for Yahweh: The Hebrew is somewhat ambiguous, but I believe 
the author’s intended meaning is that Yahweh is the one conducting the vigils—they 
are not conducted for him. It is also possible to translate the Hebrew “It was Yahweh’s 
night of vigils.” 


19f now and in the ages to come: The Hebrew is difficult. Hebrew 117 is sometimes 
used to refer to both present and future generations, which is how I believe it is used 
here. For examples of this usage, see BDB, p. 190, def. 2b. 


20a This is the law for the passover...: This parashah and P20,1 belong to the latest 
compositional layer and share the concerns found in other material belonging to 
the fourth compositional stage. Note, for example, the interest in circumcision, 
the presence of Aharon, and the vocabulary (“assembly” and “organized in their 
companies”). 
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20b he may join you in observing the rite: The Hebrew is somewhat difficult. Liter- 
ally, “he may approach [in order] to perform it.” For the use of nwy with the meaning 
“perform, observe” a religious rite or festival, see BDB, pp. 794f, def. 6. 


21a Remember this day...: The language from here to the end of this parashah bears 
strong similarities to Deuteronomy. If Exodus was originally written as part of the 
Deuteronomistic History, then it is certainly possible that this parashah belongs to the 
earliest compositional layer of Exodus. However, the language in this passage alludes 
to passages in Deuteronomy that are clearly from the Persian period (see note 21c 
below); for this reason, it is best to assign this parashah to one of the Persian period 
expansions of Exodus. 


21b (Nothing leavened should be eaten.): This sentence is a complete non sequitur, 
and seems to be an intrusion into the text. It is impossible to ascertain when it might 
have been added, or what prompted the addition. 


21c sign on your wrist... memento hanging down between your eyes... Yahweh’s 
Torah will always be on your lips: This imagery is associated with the Persian period 
editions of Deuteronomy, and helps us place this parashah as an addition to Exodus 
made in that period. In addition, the conception of the Torah here—specifically, the 
Torah being on one’s lips—is more characteristic of material from the Persian period 
and later. 


21d **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah petuhah. 


22a When Yahweh brings you into the Kena‘anites’ land...: This parashah, like the 
preceding one, has numerous similarities to Deuteronomy. It makes reference to 
Persian period concepts from that book (the “sign” on the wrists, and the “ribbon” 
hanging down from the eyes); for that reason, I understand this parashah to have been 
composed as part of the one of the Persian period expansions of Exodus. 


22b all first-born individuals among your children you should ransom: One pays 
the “ransom” by making an offering to Yahweh—typically a sacrificial animal. The 
practice of sacrificing an animal to Yahweh as a ransom in place of the first-born 
child demanded by Yahweh helps us understand the background logic of the story 
of Avraham’s sacrifice of Yitzhaq in Genesis P21. The authors of that story, however, 
have used their knowledge of this practice as the inspiration for an exploration of the 
nature of the individual’s relationship with and commitment to his or her god. 

It’s worth noting that if we understand the early layers of Genesis to be a northern, 
or Samaritan, composition, then the story of Avraham’s sacrifice of Yitzhaq may also 
function as an etiology for the practice of ransoming the first-born; whereas, here in 
Exodus (a southern composition), the practice is explained as having its origin in the 
story of the passover. 

The phrase “all first-born individuals among your children” may allude to the 
fact that some men have first-born children by more than one woman, or it may 
simply be referring to the Yisra’elites collectively. If we understand the author to 
mean Yisra’el collectively, then it would also be possible to translate “children” here 
as “descendants.” 
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22c What in the world?!: The phrase nxt ma (“what's this?”) is used in Hebrew 
to express extreme surprise. “What in the world?” is the equivalent expression in 
English. By using this idiom, the author implicitly acknowledges that the practice of 
needing to ransom the first-born from one’s god would be perceived as bizarre to the 
uninitiated. 


22d all males: From context, it is clear that the author must mean “male animals,” but 
the Hebrew here is ambiguous and provides further demonstration that the authors 
of the material from the late Persian period are not particularly proficient writers of 
Hebrew prose. 


22e a sign on your wrists and as ribbons hanging down between your eyes: This 
is a particularly awkward insertion of a concept from Deuteronomy; it is not even 
clear how the concept of the ransom of the first-born could be construed as something 
that could be worn on the body as a reminder. This provides further evidence, in my 
opinion, of the clumsiness of this author’s narrative art. 


22,1a having dressed for battle: The imagery is surprising and somewhat disconcert- 
ing. It clearly makes reference to traditions about the flight from Egypt as a military 
engagement (which is characteristic of additions made in the fourth compositional 
stage), but its use here sits uneasily with the tradition of the Yisra’elites leaving Egypt 
in a hurry and in a disorganized fashion. Tensions and inconsistencies in the narrative 
such as those we find here are not unexpected, given the fact that the traditions about 
the exodus grew and evolved over more than two centuries, as successive groups of 
authors expanded on existing themes and developed new themes that spoke to the 
issues of their day. 


22,1b Mosheh took Yoseph’s remains with him...: This sentence was added to the 
text in one of the early Persian period editions of the book, when authors systemati- 
cally added material to connect the Exodus narrative with that of Genesis. 


23a chases after you: The Hebrew reads “chases after them.” The use of “person” in 
Hebrew is different than its use in English, and less tied to context. The third person 
(“them”) in Hebrew reads naturally here; however, the natural reading in English is 
the second person rather than the third, and I have translated accordingly. 


23b I will show my greatness against Phar‘oh: The author uses the niph‘al form of 
the verb. BDB, p. 457, understands the verb here to carry the force of the middle 
voice (“to get glory/greatness for oneself”). The niph‘al and the hithpa’el verb forms 
have numerous similarities—both can be used to make an action reflexive, to make 
an action reciprocal, or to indicate that an action is performed out of self-interest (on 
these uses, see GKC 851 c-e and §54e-f). For actions performed out of self-interest, the 
hithpa‘el can have a special sense that emphasizes the subject’s behavior in carrying 
out an action (“to show oneself to do something”). I believe that the author of this 
parashah uses the niph‘al here in the same fashion, and I have translated accordingly. 


23c Phar‘oh changed his mind about the people: That is, he changed his mind about 
(i.e. regretted) sending them away. 
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23d Phar’oh had his forces approach: The object of the verb, “forces,” is understood. 
I understand the hiph‘il form of the verb here to have its usual meaning—“bring near, 
cause to go near.” Oddly—and mistakenly, in my opinion—BDB, p. 898, def. 1a, 
translates as “make an approach.” 


23e Is it because there aren’t any graves in Egypt: This statement, which is a bitter 
complaint to Mosheh, is at odds with the preceding sentence, which states that the 
people cried out to Yahweh for help. The tension here is likely the result of multiple 
authorial layers in the text. In the earliest version of Exodus, the people simply 
called out. In subsequent editions of Exodus, the theme of the people complaining 
or “murmuring” against Mosheh came to take on greater importance; I believe the 
people’s complaints to Mosheh here were added to the text as part of that later 
editorial activity. 


23f Don’t be afraid: Mosheh’s response likely originally followed that statement 
about the people being terrified and calling out to Yahweh for help. The response 
doesn’t make as much sense as a reaction to the people’s complaining. 


23g so you are going to have to shut up about it: This statement provides Mosheh’s 
response to the people’s complaining; it was likely added to the text at the same time 
that the material treating the people’s complaining was added. It’s worth noting that 
the various layers of editorial activity, each incorporating its own concerns into the 
text, often create glaring inconsistencies in tone and logic in the narrative, as we see 
here in this passage and elsewhere in this parashah. 


24a show my greatness: See note 23b above. 


24b the pillar illuminated the night: Literally, “it illuminated the night.” Although 
the Hebrew is non-specific (and somewhat confusing), I have supplied “pillar” as the 
subject, as this is the only logical possibility. 


24c neither group approached the other: The Hebrew is ambiguous and confusing. 
The author likely means that the Yisra’elites and the Egyptians didn’t approach each 
other, but it is strange that he didn’t express this idea more clearly. 


26a Yah is my strength and my song of praise: This line also appears in Ps 118.14 and 
Is 12.2. Unusually, in all three instances, the word for “song” is written in the construct 
form (ny), but lacks a suffix or a governing noun. BDB, p. 274, suggests emending 
by adding the suffix “my.” However, I believe it preferable simply to understand the 
force of the suffix “my” as carrying over from the phrase “my strength,” and I see no 
need to emend the text. It is quite common in ancient Hebrew lyric for the force of 
grammatical features in the first part of a line to carry over to the second half of the 
line or to the following line. 


26b the god of my ancestors: Note, the phrase “he is” from the preceding line carries 
over to this line, so that the sense here is “he is the god of my ancestors.” See note 
26a directly above. 
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Notes to P24 


Notes to P26 


Note to P27 


Notes to P27,1 


Notes to P27,2 


26c you send forth your blazing fury: The imagery may be either that of the storm 
god, hurling lightning bolts, or that of a dragon, breathing fire. The latter image, 
though, fits the context better. 


26d your holy habitation: This appears to be a reference to Yahweh’s temple, as is 
clear from the lyrics at the end of the song (“my lord’s sanctuary”). Because the 
reference is non-specific, it would be acceptable to priests from Yehud (who would 
understand it as referring to Mount Tsiyyon) and to priests from Samaria (who would 
understand it as referring to Mount Gerizim). 


26e the people whom you purchased: Most scholars view this song as containing 
much archaic material. Note the verse here, which likely dates to the early first 
millennium, alludes to an origin story in which the “treaty” is entirely absent. Here 
the people become Yahweh’s because he has purchased them; they “acquire” land 
only by virtue of his bringinging them onto his own property. Much later, the authors 
of Deuteronomy reinterpreted this tradition by rewriting it as a treaty freely entered 
by Yahweh and the Yisra’elites—it was the ratification of this treaty by which Yahweh 
became their god and they became his people. 


26f the mountain that is your property: In the earliest version of Exodus, this would 
have been understood as a reference to Mount Tsiyyon. Because of the non-specific 
language used, the line would not have been objectionable to the Samaritan authors 
who worked on Exodus in later compositional stages. See note 26d above. 


27a “In praise of Yahweh... he has flung into the sea’: This is the title of the song; it 
was the practice in ancient Hebrew lyrics to use the first line of a song as its title. 


27,1a Yahweh established a law and custom for the people; there he tested them: 
From this sentence to the end of the parashah I believe is a later addition to the text, 
likely added during the Persian period by one of the authors who sought to bring 
Exodus into closer harmony with Deuteronomy. Note, for example, the themes of 
“commandments and laws” and the “diseases of Egypt,” both of which are prominent 
in Deuteronomy. The addition reads as a commentary or midrash on the Marah story, 
and may have been inserted to give the passage a didactic purpose. 

Perhaps because the sentence is an addition, the Hebrew is ambiguous and 
somewhat confusing. The author here uses pronouns with no antecedents—“he 
established for him a law and custom; there he tested him,” and we have to guess at 
the subject and object. I understand the subject of both clauses to be Yahweh and the 
object to be the people. 


27,1b If you... follow all his laws, then I won’t inflict on you: This passage is clearly 
influenced by Deuteronomy, as its structure reflects the treaty formulations in that 
book (“if you meet the treaty obligations [i.e. follow the laws], then I won’t subject 
you to the treaty curses.” The “diseases that I inflicted on Egypt” is a reference to the 
ten plagues that preceded the exodus from Egypt. 


27,2a twelve springs of water and seventy palm trees: It’s worth noting the dis- 
connect in logic in the text here due to the presence of multiple authorial layers 
throughout the book. We learn from the author of P19 that there were more than six 
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hundred thousand Yisra’elites who left Egypt. Twelve springs of water and seventy 
palm trees would support only a miniscule fraction of this population, yet the author 
of this parashah implies that Eylim is a lush oasis providing welcome respite to the 
Yisra’elites—something that would be clearly impossible for six hundred thousand 
people. 

This parashah serves as the introduction to the story of Yahweh giving the 
Yisra’elites man as food, and the earliest version of Exodus must have contained 
some version of it. However, the text has clearly been heavily edited by the authors 
of the fourth compositional stage of the book. The vocabularly (“assembly”), the 
presence of Aharon, and the interest in chronology are all clear indications of these 
authors’ activity. 


27,2b sit down and dine on meat stew: Literally, “sit beside the pot of meat.” 


27,2c this damned wilderness: The author uses the demonstrative particle m (“this”) 
to express contempt. This is a relatively common usage of the particle. For other 
examples, see note 15e above and notes 29b, 52b and 53f-g below. 


” 


27,3a I’m going to make bread rain down...: This parashah presents the “Aaronide 
version of the gift of food in the desert, and likely dates to the mid or late Persian 
period. The parashah functions as an introduction to and commentary on P28, which 
is the account of the gift of food from the earliest version of Exodus. 


27,3b to see whether or not they will walk in my Torah: The concept of “Torah” is 
not introduced, but the author assumes the reader nonetheless knows what it is. This 
is a good example of how inconsistencies are introduced into the text as a result of all 
the editorial activity and additions made to the book across more than two centuries. 
Later authors and editors add material to reflect the concerns of their own times, 
and have so internalized the pre-existing materials that they may not realize their 
additions create confusion and inconsistencies in the text—or if they realize it, they 
may not think it to be problematic, as their audience would have a similar familiarity 
with the pre-existing text. 

It’s worth noting that even though this parashah is from the hands of authors 
writing in the late fifth or early fourth century, the view of Torah expressed here is 
consistent with the treatment of Torah by authors of earlier Persian-period material 
found in Deuteronomy. It is important to remember that later authors were deeply 
influenced by those that preceded them, and frequently expressed identical views. 


27,3c make an accounting of: This is an unusual use of the hiph’il form of }13; on this 
form with the sense, “arrange, put in order,” see BDB, p. 466, def. 4 of the hiph’il. 


27,3d collect each day: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah after this phrase. 
I follow the Aleppo Codex, which had no parashah break here. 


27,3e you will understand that Yahweh has brought you out of Egypt: What the 
author means exactly by this phrase is uncertain. Possibly he means that the miracu- 
lous gift of meat in the evening will remove any doubt in the Yisra’elites’ mind that 
Yahweh must also have been responsible for their miraculous escape from Egypt. 
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Notes to P27,3 


Notes to P28 


Notes to P28,1 


27,3f “When Yahweh gives you meat...: The Hebrew here is awkward. I believe the 
author intended to represent Mosheh as commenting on the question immediately 
preceding this. In effect he is continuing the question—“Why do you continue 
complaining against us... when Yahweh gives you meat in the evening to eat?” Note 
the change in speaker: the preceding question is spoken by both Mosheh and Aharon, 
but now Mosheh speaks on his own to elaborate. 


28a “I’ve heard the Yisra’elites complaints. ..: This parashah originally would have 
followed directly from P27,2. 


28b flocks of sand partridges: The traditional translation of the word used here, bw 
is “quail.” While it is likely some sort of game bird, we cannot know for certain what 
species the word refers to. I have translated as “sand partridge,” as these birds are 
relatively common in the area between modern-day Israel and Egypt. For more on 
these birds, see the brief discussion of them in the old article, “Some birds from Sinai 
and Palestine,” The Auk vol. 32 (1915), pp. 273-289. 


28c What’s that?: In Hebrew, the interrogative particle for “what?” is ja (man). The 
author here provides an etiology for the name of the food, which is man. Oddly, the 
author doesn’t explicitly tells us this is the name of the food. We don’t learn that until 
the next parashah, P28,1. 


28d omer: An omer was a common unit of dry measure equivalent to approximately 
2.2 liters. On the different units of measure, see the convenient treatment at the Jewish 
Virtual Library in the article on Weights and Measures. 


28e they didn’t listen to Mosheh: Note that Mosheh doesn’t give them a reason for 
not leaving the food over till the morning, making his command less effective. 


28f assembly. ..Shabbath: The vocabulary—1p (“assembly”) and pnaw (an unusual 
spelling of “Shabbath”)—is typical of the authors who were responsible for the final 
compositional stage of the book. The presence of this language is an indication that 
this parashah was edited during the final compositional stage, but it is unclear to what 
extent. It is possible to argue that these authors added much material here, and it is 
equally plausible to argue that they made only very minor edits to this parashah. 


28,1a How long are you all going to refuse...: This parashah is a later addition to the 
text. It likely was added during the last compositional stage to provide additional 
details about the gift of the food in the wilderness that P28 had omitted. This parashah 
provides another excellent example of later authors introducing inconsistencies into 
the text because they assume their audience is familiar with concepts which are only 
introduced much later. Thus the authors of this parashah make reference to Yahweh's 
“commandments and teachings” and to the “treaty,” neither of which have been 
introduced to the reader at this point in the narrative. See note 27,3b above. 


28,1b (The nation of Yisra'el named it man... dipped in honey): While it is possible 
that this parenthetical comment is original to the parashah, the use of the unusual 
terminology “nation of Yisra’el,” which appears nowhere else in Exodus, suggests 
that it is more likely a later addition to the text. In any case, it is worth noting that 
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the author of the comment does not give an etiology of the name man here; this is 
because he is simply writing material that supplements P28, where the etiology is 
implicit. But because P28 doesn’t mention the name of the food, the editor (or author) 
of P28,1 feels obliged to state that the Yisra’elites named it man. 


28,1c treaty: I understand ny here to be a loan-word from Akkadian or Aramaic. On 
this usage, see note 4d in my translation of Deuteronomy. The use of the term here is 
very strange, as it presumes the existence of the treaty shrine that is only built after 
the giving of the law on Siynai (see P59,1 - P64,4 below). The odd reference to the 
treaty here is similar to the strange use of Torah and laws in reference to the actions 
on the Shabbath, when these terms haven’t yet been introduced to the reader. This is 
another good example of how the multiple compositional layers in the book, with 
later layers building on earlier layers, frequently introduce glaring inconsistencies in 
logic. For other examples, see notes 27,3b and 28,1a above. 


28,1d an omer is one-tenth of an eyphah: This parenthetical comment is a clear 
addition to the text. The gloss must have been added after the omer had fallen out of 
common use—possibly late in the Persian period or in the Hellenistic period. 


29a What’re you... what’s with you: The language used by the author is highly 
colloquial. He uses “what” (m) in place of “why” (7); English has an identical 
colloquialism, which I have used in my translation. 


29b this damned people: Literally, “this people.” The demonstrative singular pro- 
noun (“this, that”) is sometimes used as a term of contempt, which is how I have 
translated it here. See notes 15e and 27,2c above. 


29c Pass on ahead, in advance of the people: The author uses a common idiom 529 
“ab, which means to “go in advance of.” Yahweh tells Mosheh to leave Rephiydim 
and go ahead to Horev with some of the elders; it is at Horev that Yahweh will 
produce water. It’s worth noting that the people don’t actually drink any water in the 
story—Mosheh produces water only for the elders who accompanied him. 


29d your stick that you used to strike the Ye’or: A reference to the story in P10,2. 
Note that P10,2 was edited by the authors of the fourth compositional stage, who 
made Aharon the one who struck the Ye’or. But in the original edition of Exodus, it 
was Mosheh who struck the Ye’or, and it is this version that the author of P29 refers 
to. 


29e Massah-and-Merivah: It is unclear whether this place name is meant to refer to 
the cliff where Mosheh produced water, or if it is an alternative name for Rephiydim, 
where the people argued with Mosheh. But I have a preference for the latter reading. 


30a intruded into the area: The author’s use of x13 (“enter, arrive”) here is somewhat 
unusual; he uses it with the meaning “intrude” or “arrive with hostile intent.” The 
usage is similar to, but not quite the same as, the usage cited in BDB, p. 98, def. 2b. 


30b Yehoshua: This is the first mention of Yehoshua in Exodus, yet the author seems 
to assume his audience is familiar with him, as he doesn’t introduce him by telling us 
his surname (Nunsson) or his occupation (Mosheh’s personal attendant). Typically 
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Notes to P29 


Notes to P30 


Notes to P31 


when we see inconsistencies like this, it is an indication that the parashah in which it 
occurs is a later addition to the book. And in fact, I do believe that this parashah is a 
later addition to the text—this can most clearly be seen in the depiction of Mosheh, 
where he is ascribed certain magical powers on his own that do not require help from 
Yahweh. This conception of Mosheh is not at all consistent with his portrayal in the 
earliest compositional layers, where Yahweh always works through him, and where 
he has no special powers of his own. 

On the topic of Yehoshua, I suspect that Yehoshua was originally introduced 
earlier in the narrative of the earliest edition of Exodus, but that the material in 
which he was introduced was moved to a later position in the book. While this 
is wholly speculative, the material about the Meeting Tent in P53,1 contains an 
introduction to Yehoshua, and it is plausible to assume that in the earliest version of 
Exodus the Meeting Tent might have been introduced during the initial wandering 
in the wilderness, before the revelation at Siynai. The authors writing during the 
last compositional stage would have had reason to move this material to after the 
revelation at Siynai, for it was important to them to equate the Meeting Tent with the 
treaty shrine, and the instructions for the treaty shrine’s construction are not given 
until the revelation at Siynai, along with the ten commandments and the other “laws 
and precepts.” See my comments in note 53,1g below. 


n" 


30c its forces: The author uses the word ov, which most commonly means “people; 
however, it is also frequently used in reference to (loosely) organized military forces, 
which is clearly the meaning here. On this usage, see note 8a in my translation of 
the book of Shmu’el. BDB, p. 766, def. 2d, acknowledges this use of oy, but gives it 
inadequate treatment—the usage is much more common than one might understand 
from the discussion in BDB. 


31a Write this down in the scroll: By “the scroll,” the author intends the reader to 
understand the book of Deuteronomy, which is referred to in both Deuteronomy 
and Kings 22.8 as the “scroll of the Torah.” Mosheh does in fact follow Yahweh’s 
command, and he “records” Yahweh’s statement here verbatim in Deut P22. Largely 
on account of this reference to the book of Deuteronomy, I believe that P31 most likely 
was not part of the earliest compositional layers, but was added to Exodus early in 
the Persian period, at or around the time that Deut P22 was added to Deuteronomy. 


31b ʻI shall utterly obliterate memory of Ameleq from everywhere in the world’: 
Yahweh here gives the exact phrase that he wants Mosheh to record in the book of 
Deuteronomy. See note 31a directly above. Note that Deut P22 refers to the battle 
with Ameleq in the wilderness, and ends with the phrase that Yahweh tells Mosheh 
to record: mawa nnna pony 3937 nx aman (literally, “you shall obliterate memory of 
Ameleg from under the skies”). 


31c battle-klag: The text reads 03, which appears to be an error for 01. I have repro- 
duced this error with a misspelling. BDB, p. 490, instead proposes reading 03 as a 
shortened form of x03 (“chair, seat”). But I think it preferable to see in the name of 
the altar a reference to the battle-flag, as this follows the convention in other naming 
narratives. 
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32a Mosheh’s father-in-law Yithro...: This parashah provides a good illustration of 
the difficulties in building a picture of the composition history of Exodus. I assign the 
parashah to the third compositional stage (see below, note 32d), but one can make an 
equally plausible argument that the parashah is original to the book. There really is 
no way to be certain which of these two options—or whether some third option—is 
correct. For example, the parashah makes references to Gershom and to Mosheh’s 
flight from Phar‘’oh, both of which are part of P3. If, as I argue elsewhere, P3 was 
added as part of the Persian-period expansion of Exodus that linked the book to the 
story and themes of Genesis, then one can either understand these references here 
in P32 as evidence that all of P32 is late, or as evidence that later authors have made 
edits to the original version of P32 in order to make it consistent with P3. 

On a separate note, it is interesting to compare this parashah to the account given 
in Deuteronomy P1. In that account, Yithro and Mosheh’s former family are absent, 
and the events very clearly occur after, rather than before, the giving of the law at 
Horev. 


32b ancestors’ god: Literally, “ancestor’s god.” The use of the phrase “ancestor’s 
god” in P4,1 seems to have been an error for “ancestors’ god” (see note 4,le above); 
however, here in P32, there is no error, as the name refers back to the god of a specific 
ancestor. Nonetheless, in my translation here I have followed normal English practice, 
which is to use the plural (ancestors) rather than the singular (ancestor). This is a 
subtle change, but it does illustrate well how English and Hebrew employ singular 
and plural in different ways. A functionally equivalent translation should express the 
idea in the language that is most natural to an English speaker, even in small details 
such as the one here. 


32c death at Phar’oh’s hand: The author uses a common idiom for violent death or 
murder. Literally, “Phar’oh’s sword.” 


32d (that is, at the divine mountain): There are two ways to understand this paren- 
thetical comment. If it is original to the parashah, then the entire parashah must be an 
addition to the text, for the Yisra’elites only arrive at the divine mountain in P33. If 
the comment is an addition to the text, then it is possible (but not required) that the 
parashah was part of the earliest version of Exodus. The two alternatives are equally 
plausible, and choosing between them is a somewhat arbitrary decision. That said, I 
have a preference for understanding this parashah as a Persian period addition. 


32e he said in his message to Mosheh: I have added the phrase “in his message,” as 
context makes it clear that this is a written communication delivered by an intermedi- 
ary, and not spoken in person by Yithro. 


32f her two sons: It’s worth noting that Yithro doesn’t say “your two sons,” which 
is what we would expect to follow “your wife.” While this is entirely speculative, it 
is possible that just as Mosheh divorced Tsipporah, there may have been a tradition 
about him also disinheriting his sons. In any case, the passages in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy that mention Mosheh and his children offer hints that something was 
not right in the relationship. See, for example, Deut P35, where the text states that 
Mosheh “doesn’t know his children.” 
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Notes to P32 


Notes to P33 


32g forasmuch as: The Hebrew is difficult; the exact meaning of the author’s language— 
Wks 7272 `D (literally, “for in this matter which”)—is unclear, as this is the only 
occurrence of this phrase in Tanakh. I have translated based on context. 


32h what's this business that you’re conducting: Yithro is questioning how Mosheh 
is going about judging the legal disputes—he is not questioning the nature of the 
business itself. Specifically, he questions the lack of delegation. 


32i everyone comes to me: The Hebrew reads, “the people come to me,” but it is 
more natural here in English to replace the noun with the indefinite pronoun. 


32j make perfectly clear: BDB, p. 264, derives the verb from the root 9m II (“instruct, 
teach, warn”); I have a preference for deriving it from 171 I (“be light, shining”). 


32k satisfied: For this use of n>wa (literally, “in soundness, in peace”), see BDB, p. 
1023, def. 4. 


321 Mosheh sent his father-in-law off: Note the absence of Mosheh’s wife and 
children. For some reason, although the author mentions Mosheh’s wife and children 
at the beginning of the parashah, he did not think to add a mention of them at the end 
of the parashah. 


33a On the third month to the day...: This first sentence is an addition made in the 
Persian period in one of the editions from the fourth compositional stage, when the 
authors added a chronological framework to Exodus (the chronological framework 
to Genesis was likely inserted at the same time). This parashah originally would have 
begun with the following sentence (“They departed Rephiydim...’). In the earliest 
version of Exodus, P33 followed directly from P29. As discussed above, I believe that 
P30 - P32 are Persian period additions to the text. 

Because of the addition of the first sentence, the Hebrew is repetitive and reads 
awkwardly; I have removed some but not all of the awkwardness in my translation 
by beginning the second sentence with a subordinate clause. 


33b the Siynai Wilderness: Note, the Siynai Wilderness is distinct from the Siyn 
Wilderness, as the beginning of P27,2 makes clear. The Yisra’elites were in the Siyn 
Wilderness in P27,2 - P28, and left there for Rephiydim in P29. From Rephiydim they 
entered the Siynai Wilderness. Mosheh had visited Siynai in the story of Massah- 
and-Merivah (P29), but this is the first time the people had come there. (The story 
of Yithro’s visit in P32, which is a later addition, takes place at Siynai. The narrative 
would flow more smoothly if that story had been inserted just after the beginning of 
P33. The fact that it was inserted before may reflect the author’s wariness of breaking 
up a parashah—while this does happen, it was more common when adding a large 
block of material to add it before or after a parashah and make the addition its own 
parashah.) 


33c the wings of eagles: An allusion to a line in the song preserved in Deut P31, 
which came to be known as the “song of Mosheh.” The author of this passage of 
Exodus, whose work is part of the earliest compositional layer of Exodus, would 
have known this song from Deuteronomy, as the song was added to Deuteronomy 
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when it was revised as part of the composition of the Deuteronomistic History. See 
the brief discussion in note 30n of my translation of Deuteronomy. 


33d if you make sure to obey what I say...if you observe my treaty... you will be 
a possession more special to me: This language is borrowed directly from Deuteron- 
omy and is found in the early versions of the book; from this we can be confident that 
the author of P33 was familiar with Deuteronomy and viewed it as authoritative. As 
stated directly above, I believe this parashah (P33) was part of the original version of 
Exodus, and the passage here demonstrates its clear dependence on Deuteronomy. 

This passage is the first mention of the “treaty” in the earliest compositional layer 
of Exodus. The mention of the treaty is somewhat jarring, as the author gives no 
introduction to the concept or its purpose; rather, he seems to assume that the reader 
is already familiar with the concept. We frequently see such a dynamic—where the 
author assumes knowledge on the part of the reader about concepts that are not 
introduced until later in the narrative—in later compositional layers that are added 
to earlier compositional layers. In the case here, the earlier compositional layer is 
the original version of Deuteronomy, and the later compositional layer being added 
is the material comprising the Deuteronomistic History. For other instances of this 
dynamic at work, see notes 27,3b and 28,1a above. 


33e kingdom of priests: This language is unique to Exodus. The exact meaning 
of the phrase is uncertain, but based on context, I understand it to be a reference 
to the terms of the treaty, by which Yisra’el becomes Yahweh’s people (and prized 
possession) and by which Yahweh becomes their sole god. See Deut P23,2, which 
I date to the earliest compositional layer of Deuteronomy and which has directly 
influenced this passage in Exodus. 


33f Then Mosheh relayed the people’s response to Yahweh: The narrative is some- 
what confused, as the author explicitly states two sentences prior that Mosheh brought 
the people’s response back to Yahweh. The text may have been corrupted slightly, for 
it is possible to remove the confusion entirely with a slight change in vocalization, 
so that the second sentence preceding reads, “Mosheh returned to Yahweh with the 
people’s response.” 


33g they must wash: The verb form is the perfect consecutive, which is always 
governed by the tense of the preceding verb. The verbal sequence begins with the 
imperative (“Go to the people”), and the force of the imperative carries over to the 
verb here, even though the subject of the verb has changed. See GKC §112r. 


33h the day after tomorrow: Literally, “on the third day.” In speaking about the 
future, Hebrew counts today as the “first day”—hence, the “third day” is the day 
after tomorrow. In English, by contrast, the count is “from today,” so that “on the 
third day” is three days from now. 


33i only when the ram’s horn sounds may they go up on the mountain: The nar- 
rative regarding the people being allowed to go up on the mountain is somewhat 
confused. 
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Note to P33,1 


Note to P33,2 


Note to P33,3 


33j Yahweh came down onto Mount Siynai...: I believe the text from here to the 
end of this parashah is not original but represents an addition by the authors of the 
fourth compositional stage, who added material that created a role for both the priests 
and Aharon during the revelation at Siynai. The additions have created a number of 
inconsistencies in the text, including the repetition of Yahweh’s descent onto Siynai. 


33k The people aren’t permitted to climb up Mount Siynai: Note the inconsistency 
in the narrative—the statement here is at odds with what Yahweh said on Mosheh’s 
previous visit to the mountain, when he allowed the people to come up onto the 
mountain once the ram’s horn blows. It is also at odds with the statement that the 
people did station themselves on the mountain’s “lower reaches” after the ram’s horn 
blew. 


331 when you come back up, Aharon should be with you: This is a reference to P41, 
when Mosheh next climbs up Mount Siynai and is accompanied by Aharon and 
Aharon’s sons Nadav and Aviyhu. 


33m This is what he said to them: The author writes o75X 79x” (literally, “and he 
said to them”). This phrase is almost always used to introduce direct speech, and so 
the most natural way to read the Hebrew here is to understand what follows it as 
being words that Mosheh speaks to the people. What follows this statement are the 
ten commandments. 

The text here, which is from one of the authors writing in the late Persian period, 
implies that only Mosheh heard (or understood) the ten commandments. This is 
profoundly at odds with the treatment in the earlier compositional layers of Exodus 
and in Deuteronomy, in which the people as well as Mosheh directly hear Yahweh 
speak the commandments. It is unclear why the late Persian-period authors have 
changed the narrative so that only Mosheh hears the ten commandments—possibly 
it was because they believed that all of Yahweh’s interactions with his people had to 
be mediated, but there is really no way to know for certain what their rationale was. 


33,1a God spoke all the following things: Originally this sentence followed directly 
from the sentence above, “Mosheh would speak, and then God would answer him 
with thunder.” In the earliest version of Exodus, P33,1 is part of the narrative, so that 
God speaks directly to the Yisra’elites. But note how the late Persian-period authors 
have ended P33 with an open quotation mark, and have turned P33,1 into a statement 
that Mosheh makes to the people. 


33,2a their grandchildren and great-grandchildren: Literally, “[the] third and [the] 
fourth [generations].” 


33,3a for Yahweh won’t allow anyone...: This clause represents commentary by 
Mosheh, and not speech by Yahweh. I believe this clause was not part of the original 
version of Exodus, but was added late in the Persian period to harmonize the version 
of the ten commandments in Exodus with the version in Deuteronomy. The practice 
of including commentary on laws is common in Deuteronomy, but is absent from 
most of the legal material in Exodus. 

Because Deuteronomy presents itself as Mosheh’s speech to the people, it would 
be natural for Mosheh to provide commentary on the ten commandments as he 
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recounts the events at Siynai to the people. In the early versions of Exodus, where 
the narrative presents God as speaking the ten commandments directly to the people, 
such commentary would severely disrupt the storyline, and for that reason I don’t 
believe the earliest compositional layers of Exodus contained the commentary on 
the commandments. However, once the text had been changed to present Mosheh 
as speaking the commandments to the people (see note 33m above), then it might 
seem natural to a later author to insert the commentary into the text in Exodus, to 
harmonize it with Deuteronomy. 


34a For six days...: I believe the text from here to the end of this parashah was 
added at a late stage to serve as commentary and to bring the Exodus version of 
this commandment in closer harmony with the version in Deuteronomy. Note the 
language here that is characterstic of Deuteronomy—"“the immigrants staying in your 
towns.” 

At the same time, however, the author has departed significantly from the version 
in Deuteronomy through the addition of the rationale of the commandment, which 
harmonizes with P7 in Genesis. This is quite understandable, as the author(s) of P1 
- P7 in Genesis were likely also responsible for a major Persian period expansion 
of Exodus, and they would have been interested in inserting their views about the 
Shabbath in several places in the text of the Torah. While this is wholly conjectural, it 
is conceivable that the inclusion of the comment here tying the origin of Shabbath to 
the creation may be the result of a compromise between Samaritans and Yehudeans. 
In Deuteronomy (a Yehudean document), the rationale for the Shabbath is not the 
creation, but simply so that everyone—slaves and their owners alike—may get some 
rest. See note 5,3c in my translation of Deuteronomy. 


34,1a so that your life might be a long one in the land that your god Yahweh is 
going to give you: This language is clearly a late addition to the text, inserted to 
harmonize this commandment with the version in Deuteronomy. 


34,6a someone else’s possessions: Literally, “the house of your friend.” For the use 
of 795 (“friend, associate”) as the indefinite pronoun, see note 5,8a in my translation 
of Deuteronomy. The word m2 (“house, family”) often is used with the meaning 
“possessions,” which is clearly how the word is used here. For this usage, see BDB, p. 
110, def. 6 (“personal property”). 


35a This whole time...: This parashah reads as though it belongs before the ten 
commandments, not after. Was the text moved in later editorial activity, perhaps to 
create a break between the ten commandments and the following legal material? 


35b —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here. I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah setumah. 


35,1a Thus you shall say to the Yisra’elites: This sentence serves to introduce the 
additional laws in P36 - P39,5 given as part of the treaty. But before presenting those 
laws, this parashah gives us two laws—a restatement of the first commandment, and 
the law of the dirt altar. The rationale for the two laws in P35,1 is unclear, and possibly 
they were added at a later date—perhaps they were inserted as a compromise with 
the Samaritans, whose altar on Mount Gerizim was built of unhewn stones (see note 
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Note to P34 


Note to P34,1 


Notes to P34,6 


Notes to P35 


Notes to P35,1 


Notes to P36 


35,1d below). If we take these two laws in P35,1 to be additions, then the material in 
P36 (excluding the heading) would have originally followed directly from the phrase 
“Thus you shall say to the Yisra’elites.” 


35,1b Don’t make statues of any gods around me...: Translating this into natural 
English has required me to depart further from the literal meaning than I typically 
do. Literally, “Don’t make around me any gods of silver or gods of gold.” The use of 
nx here with the meaning “beside, near” is unusual, and the text reads awkwardly. 
For this use of NN, see BDB, p. 86, def. 1b and 1c. The phrasing of this commandment 
begs the question as to whether it might be acceptable to have statues of gods if they 
aren’t in proximity to Yahweh (i.e. aren’t in or near his temple). 


35,1c in every place where I let my name be invoked: The reference here is to a 
devotee of Yahweh making a prayer (of thanks or a request) after making an offering 
at one of Yahweh’s altars. The author presumes that any altar built to Yahweh is at 
a place where he “allows” his name to be invoked (i.e. a place where he is prayed 
to). The hiph‘il form of the verb can mean either to “cause” an action or to “allow” an 
action to happen. I understand the hiph‘il here in the latter sense. 


35,1d don’t make it with hewn stones: It’s worth noting that the tenth command- 
ment in the Samaritan Torah states that the people should build an altar of unhewn 
stones on Mount Gerizim once they enter Kena‘an. In the Masoretic text (which 
reflects the Yehudean tradition), a similar command is given in Deut P24, where 
Mosheh and the elders tell the people to build an altar with unhewn stones on Mount 
Eyval after entering Kena‘an. 


36a These are the precepts that you should place before them: This is the heading 
for the laws that follow in P36 - P39,5. Unlike most scholars, I believe these laws were 
not present in the earliest version of Exodus, but were added in a later compositional 
stage. In the earliest version of Exodus, which was part of the Deuteronomistic 
History, Yahweh speaks only the ten commandments (without commentary) at Siynai 
and nothing else. They alone represent the “treaty” made at Siynai. I believe the 
material in P36 - P39,5 was added in two (or possibly more) stages during the Persian 
period, when the temple leadership felt the need to preserve these older (and mostly 
secular) laws and elevate their status by associating them with the revelation at 
Siynai. 

One possibility, which is entirely conjectural, is that the laws in P36 - P37,7 may 
represent contributions from the Samaritans. It’s worth noting in this regard that 
many of the laws in these parashot have no parallels in Deuteronomy, whereas the 
laws in P38 - P39,5 do. See note 38a below. 


36b If you purchase a Hebrew slave...: The Deuteronomic version of this law is 
given in Deut P14,4. From a comparison of the two versions of the law, it is clear 
that the version in Deuteronomy is dependent on the version in Exodus (or on a 
forerunner to the Exodus version). 

This law and a number of other laws in Exodus are structured as case law, which 
I have reflected in my translation. The typical structure of these laws is to provide 
a standard case and the ruling for that situation, and then to provide a number of 
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variants to the standard case and to provide rulings for each of those variants. It 
is easy to imagine how a “law code” such as we have here in Exodus might have 
emerged naturally over the course of the years and decades, as priests in the temple 
or in a local shrine recorded the outcomes of cases so that they might use them as 
reference when judging future cases brought to them. 


36c In the case in which the slave declares. ..: The presentation of this last variant is 
nothing like the presentation of the preceding variants; I believe this last variant was 
added to Exodus later in the third compositional stage to harmonize the law more 
closely with that appearing in Deut P14,4. 


36d His master will have him approach God: That is, his master will require him to 
appear before God in the temple, to state his intent under oath and possibly also to 
make an offering. (Note the parallel in P37,6, where similar language is used and 
where the oath is made explicit.) It is unclear whether the piercing of the ear takes 
place at the temple, or back at the master’s home. 


36,1a In the case in which she turns out to be disagreeable...: The Hebrew is 
exceptionally difficult and the meaning is uncertain. I understand it to mean that 
the woman’s first master (whom her father sold her to) has assigned her to another 
man; it is this second man who finds her disagreeable. In that situation, that second 
man must allow her first master to buy her back, and he himself does not have the 
right to sell her to a foreigner. I have supplied extra words in translation to reflect 
this understanding. 


36,1b he does not have the right to sell her: Literally, “he does not have dominion 
to sell her” (i.e. he does not have the power or authority to sell her). This is a very 
strange use of wn (“have dominion, rule”), but this is what context demands. 


36,1c lodging: I derive Tniyn from the root jw (“dwell”). BDB, p. 773, derives it from 
my and proposes “cohabitation [marriage] rights.” Although BDB’s interpretation is 


plausible based on context, there is no evidence that the root my has such a meaning. 


36,1d she shall leave her service: Presumably this would be in the seventh year of 
service. 


36,2a But in the case in which he didn’t plan the attack... where he may flee: I 
believe this corollary to the main law above was added in a later edition in the third 
compositional stage to harmonize Exodus with Deuteronomy. 


36,2b God caused the death by his hand: That is, the death was not premeditated. 


It was accidental, or at worst, manslaughter. 


36,2c I will establish a place for you where he may flee: The concept of the towns 
of refuge was an important one to the authors of Deuteronomy; see Deut P18,6. 


36,3a you may take him into custody even from beside my altar: The guilty party 
has fled to the temple as a place of refuge. See the story of Yo’av’s death in 1 Kings 
2.28ff, which parallels the situation described by this law. 
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Notes to P36,1 


Notes to P36,2 


Note to P36,3 


Notes to P36,4 


Note to P36,5 


Note to P36,8 


Note to P36,9 


Note to 
P36,10 


Note to P37 


Notes to P37,3 


Note to P37,6 


Note to P37,7 


36,4a who mortally wounds: The verb 73) can mean either “to attack violently” or 
“to wound mortally;” I believe the latter meaning is preferable here, although the 
former is certainly a plausible reading. 


36,4b —: The Leningrad Codex has no parashah break here. I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah setumah and which clearly represents the superior reading. 


36,5a evidence of his guilt is discovered: The language is idiomatic; literally, “if it 
[i.e. evidence] is found in his hand [i.e. in his possession].” 


36,8a if after a day or two: I have translated literally here, as this fits nicely with a 
common English idiom. But Hebrew speakers began counting time from the current 
day, so the text here actually means “if later that day or the next.” 


36,9a as his judgment: The use of the word o°55p (“judgements”) is somewhat 
unusual here. It is possible that this is a misspelling (or an error) for mda) (abortions, 
stillborn fetuses”). In the latter instance, the appropriate translation would be “as the 


price of the stillborp fetuses” (substituting “p” for “n” to reflect the misspelling in the 
Hebrew). 


36,10a **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here. My translation follows 
the Aleppo Codex for the sake of consistency; however, the Leningrad Codex likely 
has the superior reading, unless P37 represents a separate source of legal material. 
See note 38a below. 


37a he didn’t restrain it: Following BDB, p. 1036, def. 2b. However, it is also possible 
to translate this as “he didn’t watch over it closely” or “he didn’t take any precautions 
with it.” 


37,3a the animal is then struck and dies...: The Hebrew is written in an extremely 
abbreviated style that creates ambiguities in the text. It is also possible to translate 
this as “he [i.e. the thief] is then struck and dies: the attacker is not culpable for the 
thief’s death.” However, the second case following this one (“If he doesn’t have the 
means to pay...”) suggests the context is the animal’s death and not the thief’s death. 
For that reason, my translation here adopts the view that it is the animal that was 
struck and died. 


37,3b If it was daytime when the thief was exposed: the thief is culpable: Here too 
the Hebrew is written in an extremely abbreviated style that creates ambiguity in 
the text. It is also possible to translate this as “If it was daytime when the thief was 
exposed: the attacker is culpable” [i.e. culpable of the thief’s death]. See note 37,3a 
above for the rationale for my translation here. 


37,6a the thief must pay twice the value of what was stolen: Note that this is con- 
sistent with the punishment for livestock rustling in P37,3: if the animal is found 
alive, the thief pays twice the value of what was stolen as compensation. 


37,7a he will pay full compensation to its owner: The concept here is that the one 
who was responsible for keeping the animal safe has been negligent in allowing it to 
be stolen, and so must pay compensation. 
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38a In the case in which a man asks to borraw an animal...: This law is preceded 
by a parashah petuhah, and not a parashah setumah, which typically serves to indicate 
the beginning of a new law. The parashah petuhah is very rarely used in this fashion, 
and in fact I believe the usage here indicates a change in source material. I understand 
the material in P38 - P39,5—much of which was borrowed from Deuteronomy—to 
have been added to Exodus by different authors than those responsible for adding 
the legal material in P36 - P37,7. 


38b the one borrowing the animal is a hired-hand The Hebrew is ambiguous. BDB, 
p. 969, understands 1° to refer to the animal, in which case the translation would 
be “if the animal was hired out.” I prefer to understand Vv to refer to a person, 
which is the way this word is typically used. I believe the situation being described 
here is one in which the animal’s owner has hired a man for some work, and the 
hireling borrows one of the man’s animals to carry out the work. If the animal is 
injured during the work, the owner of the animal takes compensation by deducting it 
from the hired-hand’s wages. 


38,1a In the case in which a man seduces a young woman...: A very similar law to 
this one can be found in Deut P21,9. 


38,2a Anyone who has sexual intercourse with an animal...: Compare this law 
with the curse given in Deut P24,8. In the Leningrad Codex, this law is preceded by a 
parashah setumah, which is clearly a superior reading to the Aleppo Codex, which had 
no parashah break here. 


38,3a You mustn’t mistreat an immigrant...: The material from here to the end of 
this parashah was almost certainly written under the influence of Deuteronomy and 
must have been added to Exodus sometime during the Persian period. Although 
most of the references to widows and orphans and immigrants in Deuteronomy 
(P14,1, P16,1, P17, P21,30, and P23,1) are concerned with ensuring that they have a 
means to secure food for themselves and that they participate in the annual festivals 
honoring Yahweh, in three instances—P12, P21,29, and P24,7—the concern is that 
they be treated fairly and not be taken advantage of in legal disputes. It is these latter 
three passages that have influenced the text here in Exodus. 


39a If you lend money...: The sentiment of this parashah and the style of both laws 
in this parashah are typical of Deuteronomy. See, for example, Deut P21,18, where 
charging interest to fellow Hebrews is forbidden. And see Deut P21,26 for the law 
regarding collateral. 

I understand both laws here to have been added to Exodus under the influence 
of Deuteronomy. While it is possible to understand the influence going the other 
way (that is, that Deuteronomy was influenced by Exodus rather than vice versa), 
it is much easier to explain the presence of the moral element and the concern for 
the downtrodden of society here by assuming the direction of influence is from 
Deuteronomy to Exodus. 


39,2a Don’t contribute to a wicked plan...: Literally, “don’t put your hand with 
something [or someone] wicked.” The Hebrew is somewhat ambiguous; an equally 
plausible translation would be “Don’t conspire with a wicked man....” 
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Notes to P38 


Note to P38,1 


Note to P38,2 


Note to P38,3 


Note to P39 


Notes to P39,2 


39,2b join forces with many for ill purposes: The phrase “an8 m7 (“be after”) is an 
idiom meaning “to side with, to follow” (see BDB, p. 225, def. II.1.b, at the bottom of 
the page). The Hebrew here is elliptical and so difficult to understand. We expect to 
read “the many” (i.e. a large group of people), and the absence of the definite article 
renders the Hebrew confusing. I am not sure that I have understood the meaning of 
the Hebrew here. 

In the Leningrad Codex, this law is preceded by a parashah setumah, which is 
clearly a superior reading to the Aleppo Codex, which had no parashah break here. 


39,2c join forces with many: The author uses similar language as in the preceding 
law, with an identical meaning; see the above note on the idiom and on the confusion 
created by the lack of a definite article with “many.” 


Note to P39,3 39,3a If you happen upon your enemy’s ox...: I believe this law and the law in P39,4 
were added to Exodus at some time in the Persian period under the influence of the 
laws in Deut P20,5 and 20,6. 


Note to P39,4 39,4a you must refrain from abandoning him...: The use of the verb 537 is unusual; 
it typically has the meaning “cease, desist,” but here the context requires something 
closer to “refrain from.” In addition, the author uses the qal of ary twice, each time 
with a different meaning, making the text confusing at first reading. The phrase 
“abandoning him” can refer equally plausibly to the he-ass, or to the he-ass’s owner. 


Notes to P39,5 39,5a You mustn't pervert justice for the needy man...: All the material in this 
parashah (P39,5) was borrowed from Deuteronomy and likely added to Exodus in 
the Persian period as part of the effort to bring Exodus into closer harmony with 
Deuteronomy. There is no way to be certain, but I believe this material was added to 
Exodus separately from the addition of the other legal material found in P36 - P37,7. 


39,5b You mustn’t put an innocent man to death: The author uses the verb 197. 
Typically, this verb means “murder” or “kill,” but in rare instances, as here, it is 
used to refer to a judicial killing. See BDB, p. 247, def. 3. By “innocent” the author 
specifically means innocent of a capital crime. 


39,5c nor one who is free from guilt: In legal contexts, the noun p73 has the meaning 
“one who prevails in a legal dispute,” “one who is in the right in a legal dispute,” or 
“one who is guiltless of a crime.” 


39,5d I will not allow a guilty man to be acquitted: The author uses legal terminology— 
gw (“guilty” in this instance, and not “wicked”) and the hiph'il of p13 (“acquit, 
declare innocent” and not “make righteous”). 

The point the author seems to be making is that by putting an innocent man to 
death, one is letting the guilty man go free. This justification is incomprehensible to 
the modern sensibility, as it implies that Yahweh is more displeased with letting the 
guilty go free than he is with the execution of the innocent. 


39,5e You mustn’t accept a bribe...: Compare with Deut P17,1, which contains very 
similar language. 
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39,5f get some rest... refresh themselves: Note that the rationale given for the Shab- 
bath here agrees with that given in Deut P5,3 and is at odds with the rationale given 
earlier in P34. This lends further support to the view that the material in P38 - P39,5 
was added under the influence of Deuteronomy. 


39,5g your maidservant’s son: In the Psalms, this phrase is used synonymously with 
“servant, manservant” (729), and that is almost certainly how we should understand 
the term here. See Ps 86.16 and 116.16. 


39,5h your produce: The author uses the word mwya. This word typically means 
“work, labor,” but in rare instances it means “crops, produce.” BDB, p. 796, def. 2c, 
only partially recognizes this usage. 


39,5i You mustn’t pour an offering of blood from a sacrifice to me: The Hebrew is 
difficult; the literal meaning of the Hebrew—“you mustn't sacrifice the blood from a 
sacrifice to me”—is nonsensical. I have translated as context demands, understanding 
the verb nar in this instance to mean “make an offering” in a generic sense rather 
than its usual meaning of “make an offering by slaughtering an animal.” 


39,5j You mustn’t cook a kid-goat in its mother’s milk: This law also appears verba- 
tim in Deut P13,6. 


39,5k ** The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here. I follow the Aleppo 
Codex, which had a parashah petuhah. I believe the Aleppo Codex has the superior 
reading—the material immediately following clearly represents a change in source 
material, and this was typically indicated with the use of the parashah petuhah. 


40a Take note: I’m going to send a messenger...: This parashah and P40,1 are not 
original to Exodus, but were added at some point in the Persian period. The language 
bears a number of affinities with formulas found in Deuteronomy, but the concept of 
the messenger who goes in advance is not present in Deuteronomy. 


40b obey what he says: This passage about the messenger whom Yahweh will send 
is very strange. In P24 the messenger is equated with the pillar of cloud, and he is 
mentioned again in P53 and P53,1; but nowhere does this messenger speak to Mosheh 
or the people. 


40c make myself an enemy to your enemies, and a foe to your foes: I translate the 
verbs as denominatives in order to reflect the word-play in the Hebrew. 


40d you must absolutely destroy them: The Hebrew is ambiguous, but the most 
natural reading is to understand “them” as referring to the foreign gods. 


40e —: The Leningrad Codex has no parashah break here; in my translation, I have fol- 
lowed the Aleppo Codex, whose use of the parashah setumah here is slightly preferable 
to the reading of the Leningrad Codex. 


40,1a You will suffer neither bereavement. ..: This parashah, like P40, was composed 
under the influence of Deuteronomy, and is not original to Exodus. It was added at a 
later stage, to bring Exodus into closer harmony with Deuteronomy. See note 40a. 
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Notes to P40 


Notes to P40,1 


Notes to P41 


40,1b a plague of leprosy: I understand the Hebrew here, 1273, to be either a variant 
form of the usual word for leprosy (AY13), or to designate a disease related to leprosy, 
such as “necrosis.” The word 127% occurs only three times in Tanakh, each time 
in relation to Yahweh’s driving the native peoples out of Kena’an. The word has 
traditionally been translated as “hornets,” but there is no evidence of such a meaning, 
and in any case, it is not credible that someone would think hornets capable of causing 
widespread death and destruction. See BDB, p. 863 and p. 864. See also note 7,1b to 
my translation of Deuteronomy. 


40,1c the Sea of Philishtia...the Great River: The Sea of Philishtia is a name for 
what we today call the Mediterranean Sea; in ancient Hebrew it was more commonly 
called the Western Sea. “The Great River” and “the River” are names for the river that 
is known in English as the Euphrates. The Hebrew text here reads “the River,” but I 
have used “the Great River” in my translation, as “the River” falls flat in English. 


41a Although he had said...nor would the people go up with him: This sentence 
is an addition made in one of the editions comprising the latest compositional layer 
of Exodus. It refers back to the Aaronide addition inserted at the end of P33 (see 
note 33j above), and prepares the ground for the addition at the end of this parashah 
where Mosheh, Aharon and his sons, and seventy of Yisra’el’s elders celebrate the 
completion of the treaty ceremony by feasting and gazing on God. 


41b When Mosheh returned...: This is the original beginning of P41, which belongs 
to the earliest compositional layer of the book and records the treaty ceremony after 
the giving of the law. In the earliest edition of Exodus, this sentence would have 
followed directly from the end of P35. 

P41 is one of the central parashot in Exodus, and as such it has attracted a great 
deal of editorial activity. It is clear that there are multiple compositional layers present, 
yet any reconstruction of them—such as the one I provide here—must in the end 
remain wholly speculative, as there are many different ways to understand how the 
text might have come to take its present shape. 


41c and all the precepts: If I am correct that the earliest version of Exodus contained 
only the ten commandments, then this phrase here—“and all the precepts”—was 
added to the text at a much later date, only after the laws and precepts in P36 - P39,5 
had been added. In support of my conjecture that the reference to “all the precepts” 
was added here, note that two sentences later the author tells us that Mosheh wrote 
down all of Yahweh’s words, and makes no mention whatsoever of the precepts. 


41d Mosheh wrote down all of Yahweh’s words: The phrase “all of Yahweh's words” 
refers to the ten commandments only, and not the precepts in P36 - P39,5 or the 
material in P40 - P40,1 (all of which are from later compositional layers of the book). 
If the concept of the “treaty scroll” (mentioned later in this parashah) is not a late 
insertion into the text, then we must assume that the author intends the reader to 
understand that the words that Mosheh writes down here are the treaty scroll. 

The narrative that follows Mosheh’s writing of Yahweh’s words records the treaty 
ceremony, in which the Yisra’elites ratify the treaty that Yahweh has made with them, 
thereby making him their god and making themselves his people. 
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41e He then took the treaty scroll...: It is quite likely that this sentence is a later 
addition to the text and is not part of the original version of Exodus. See above 
note. It is worth noting that in Deuteronomy the only treaty scroll is the scroll 
recording the treaty at Mo’av, and that the only thing written down at Horev was 
the ten commandments, which were written by Yahweh and not Mosheh. As stated 
above, I believe the earliest version of Exodus—the version that was written as part 
of the Deuteronomistic History—was consistent with Deuteronomy: that is, there 
were no “laws” or “precepts” in the earliest version of Exodus apart from the ten 
commandments, and there was no “treaty scroll” written by Mosheh at Horev. 


41f Mosheh and Aharon, Nadav and Aviyhu, and seventy of Yisra’el’s elders then 
climbed up the mountain. ..: As discussed above in note 41a, this statement is an 
addition made by the Aaronide authors. Through this addition, the authors elevate 
the status of Aharon and the priesthood, by allowing them to see Yahweh and to 
celebrate the completion of the treaty in his presence. The author likely intended 
for the reader to understand the statement here to be the fulfillment of Yahweh’s 
command at the end of P33 that Aharon should accompany Mosheh the next time he 
goes up the mountain. 

It’s worth noting that the mention of Nadav and Aviyhu may represent a separate 
Aaronide addition to the text, as they are not mentioned in the Aaronide addition in 
P33. 


41g the underside: Translation of nnn. While this word is typically used as a preposi- 
tion (“under, beneath”), it originally was a noun that meant “underside, underpart.” 
I prefer to understand the usage here as a noun, although translating as a preposition 
(“underneath his feet”) yields perfectly natural English. See BDB, p. 1065. 

It’s worth pointing out that the image of Yahweh here is at odds with the imagery 
used in the earliest compositional layers of Exodus, where he is always described as 
manifesting himself in cloud and smoke and fire. 


41,1a Climb up the mountain. ..: I believe this parashah is part of the earliest composi- 
tional layer of Exodus; note how it is consistent with Deuteronomy, in which Mosheh 
climbs the mountain to receive the stone tablets after Yahweh speaks the ten com- 
mandments, and note the presence of Yehoshua, who of course figures prominently 
in the “Deuteronomistic History.” 


41,1b along with the Torah and the law code: This phrase is a late addition to the text; 
the intent of the addition may have been to harmonize Exodus with Deuteronomy 
(the Torah and the law code are prominent concepts in that book), but in fact the 
addition serves to confuse the reader regarding the content of the tablets. 


41,1c the stone tablets. .. that I have written down: If Mosheh did in fact write down 
only the ten commandments in P41, then the stone tablets should be seen as the 
official treaty document replacing Mosheh’s copy of the treaty. 


41,1d Mosheh (along with his personal attendant Yehoshua): The role of Yehoshua 
is confusing in this passage; the narrative seems to imply that only Mosheh climbs 
the mountain, but Mosheh’s speech (“until we return to you”) implies that Yehoshua 
will climb the mountain with him. 
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Notes to P41,1 


Notes to P42 


Notes to P42,1 


42a who sincerely desires to give something: Literally, “whose heart compels him.” 


42b leather decorated with beaded embroidery: The phrase wnn nay (“skins of 
tahaš”) designates a luxurious leather that had been decorated with inlays of beads 
or stone; on the practice of decorating leather in this fashion, which was known in 
both Mesoptamia and Egypt, see Stephanie Dalley, “Hebrew tahaš, Akkadian duhsu, 
faience and beadwork,” in the Journal of Semitic Studies 45 (2000), 1-19. For an open 
access article on this subject, see Norman Solomon, “What was the Tachash covering 
the tabernacle?” at /https: //www.thetorah.com/. 


42c amethysts: See note 46,2 below. 


42d they should make a shrine for me, and I will dwell among them: The Aaronide 
authors, who were active in the fourth compositional stage, use the word Jawn (liter- 
ally, “dwelling-place” or “habitation”). The extensive material about the construction 
of the shrine reads as a literary creation of the Aaronide authors, whom I believe 
were priests from both Yehud and Samaria who were working together. Their pur- 
pose in writing this material was to create an “origin story” for Yahweh’s cult and 
to bolster their own position and authority within their respective communities by 
demonstrating that their position as leaders of the cult was ordained by Yahweh in 
the revelation to Mosheh at Siynai. See also the discussion in note 45,4a below. 

The shrine likely was originally conceived as a “treaty shrine” (and in fact this 
exact phrase is used in P64,4), built for the veneration of the treaty between Yahweh 
and his people. However, by the time the authors of the Aaronide editions are writing 
the role of the shrine has evolved to something larger—it is a place where Yahweh’s 
radiant spendor (7125) is present on earth and where priests mediate gifts and prayers 
made by Yahweh’s devotees to their god. 


42,1a cubit: A cubit was between 18 and 20 inches in length. So, the dimensions of 
the chest as conceived by our author would have been approximately four feet long 
by two-and-a-half feet wide by two-and-a-half feet tall. 


42,1b you should overlay it: Note the change from the third person plural (“they 
should make”) in the previous sentence to the second person singular here. While 
the shift is somewhat unusual, Hebrew narrative is less strict than English about 
consistency of subject, and such inconsistency as we see here should in no way be 
taken to indicate that there is a problem in the text. 


42,1c (The staves... from them): This parenthetical comment interrupts the text and 
likely was added as part of a later edition within the fourth compositional stagec. 


42,1d place inside the chest the treaty that I am going to give you: The treaty refers 
to the two tablets with the ten commandments on them; it does not refer to the 
“treaty scroll” mentioned in the previous parashah. This passage in P42,1 was probably 
composed under the influence of Deuteronomy, where the two tablets are placed 
inside the treaty chest (see Deut P11). The narrative of the chest here describes 
the construction of the treaty chest, which in Deuteronomy is given without detail. 
Note also the use of the word may to mean “treaty.” As I discuss in note 4d of my 
translation of Deuteronomy, this is a loan-word from either Akkadian or Aramaic 
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and the traditional understanding of the word as meaning “testimony” is incorrect. 
It’s worth noting that while the word is used synonymously with m32 (“treaty, pact, 
binding legal agreement”), the authors of the Aaronide editions of Exodus, who are 
responsible for this parashah, have a preference for ny over m2, while the opposite 
is true for the authors of Deuteronomy. 


42,1e sculpting them in relief: The exact meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain. The 
word mp refers to fashioning a piece of metal by hammering. I believe in the 
instance here that it refers to the process for how metal relief sculptures were made, 
whereby a thin piece of metal was hammered or shaped from behind to produce an 
image on the front. Today such a process is referred to as “repoussé.” 

It is important to note that this is a metal relief sculpture (relatively common in 
the ancient Near East)—it is practically flush with the cover, protruding no more than 
an inch or so; it is not a sculpture that stands on top of the cover, as is sometimes 


depicted in artistic representations of the treaty chest. 


42,1f at the opposite ends of the cover: This is the best way to understand the 
Hebrew here, in my opinion. Literally, “on its two ends.” Translation of these parashot 
of Exodus can be challenging, because they are written in the style of what we today 
call technical writing; as translators we are hindered by the fact that certain terms 
and techniques of ancient Hebrew technical writing aren’t obvious to us and there are 
insufficient examples of these terms for us to come to a definitive conclusion about 
their meaning. 


42,1g The sphinxes should have their wings pointed upwards...: I have recast 
this sentence into natural English to reflect the author’s meaning as I understand 
it. Literally, “the sphinxes should spread out their wings upwards, covering the 
[full extent of the] cover with their wings and their faces looking at each other, the 
sphinxes’ faces being on the chest’s cover.” 


42,1h from out of the cover: More specifically, “from the surface of the cover.” The 
use of the preposition byn (“from upon”) is used specifically in connection with a 
surface. See BDB, p. 758, def. IV.2. 


42,1i that are on the treaty chest: That is, they are carved in relief on the cover of the 
chest. The reference is not to statues that stand atop the cover. 


43a they will be used to carry the table: The Hebrew prose is somewhat clumsy. 
Literally, “and with them the table will be carried.” 


43b its plates and plans, and its jars and ewers (with which libations are offered): 
The parallel with P62, where the order of “jars” and “ewers” is reversed, while the 
position of the parenthetical is unchanged, indicates that the author viewed jars 
and ewers together rather than separately. Hence, I have grouped the items in my 
translation—plates and pans, jars and ewers—rather than translating them as a list. 
For rmpia, which I translate as “its ewers,” BDB, p. 667, proposes “sacrificial 
bowls,” from the root 7p3 (“be empty, be clean”). I think it is preferable to understand 
the root word here as related to the root pr (“suck”); hence a mpm is vessel that 
“causes [or allows] sucking”—that is, a vessel from which one can drip a gentle stream. 
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Notes to P43 


Notes to P44 


Notes to P44,1 


It is common in Hebrew for roots with slight variations in letters to be synonymous; I 
believe that is what we have here, with the root used mp3 (ngh) a variant of the root pr 
(yng). 


43c offering-bread: The “offering-bread” is a daily offering of bread made to Yahweh. 
See Shmu’el P50. 


43d each and every day: The author writes Tan; when used in connection with food 
or meals (or offerings to Yahweh), this word has the connotation of “daily ration” or 
“daily allowance.” 


44a forged by a smith: Translation of nwpn. This is the same word used in describing 
the sculpting of the sphinxes in P42,1. Hebrew with its limited vocabulary often must 
employ words for multiple purposes. The use of nwpn here and in P42,1 is a good 
illustration of this: here the word refers to the act of forging a piece of metal, whereas 
in P42,1 it refers to repoussé work. Both actions are related insofar as they involve 
hammering and shaping softened metal with tools, but the actions are employed to 
produce very different objects. 


44b Three almond-shaped dishes... a bulb and a rosette: It was the normal practice 
of ancient Hebrew speakers to use repetition as a way to indicate a single example 
applies to others of its class. In keeping with this practice, the author here repeats the 
description of the first arm as a way to indicate that that other arms share its design. 
I have omitted the repeated phrase in my translation, in keeping with normal English 
practice. 


44c The bulbs and the arms going out from the central support: the entire thing 
should be a single work. ..: The Hebrew prose is written in the style of what we call 
technical writing; because of the quirks and practices of technical writing, a literal 
translation often produces English that is barely intelligible and that does a disservice 
to the original authors. The text here literally reads, “Their bulbs and their arms go 
out from it: all of it a single work....” 


44d so that they might provide light: Literally, “and then it [i.e. the act of their being 
mounted] will provide light.” 


44e You should use one kikkar of pure gold: A kikkar was a unit of weight. There 
were different standards for the weight, but it is commonly believed that the kikkar in 
ancient Yehud followed the Babylonian standard, which was approximately thirty 
kilograms, or sixty-six pounds. The word, which is often translated as “talent,” means 
“circle” or “round.” 

The Hebrew verb here is in the third-person singular (“he should use”); I have 
translated in the second person, as English demands consistency of person in formally 
written documents. Hebrew speakers had a more flexible attitude toward consistency 
in person and number, as mentioned above in note 42,1b. 


44,1a decorate: Literally, “make.” 
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44,1b You should make loops of violet-dyed fabric. ..: The Hebrew in the passage 
that follows is difficult, which is largely a reflection of the challenges the language 
has in expressing precise technical terms and ideas. 


44,1c the join for the first set: I understand nnan to mean a “place of joining”— 
specifically, the place on the first set of curtains that is joined to the second set—and I 
have made this explicit in my translation. I disagree with BDB, p. 289, which proposes 
“thing that joins or is joined” as a definition for n927; comparison with the parallel 
text in P59,1 and P60 makes it clear that the author uses the terms naan and nanma 
interchangeably. As nana clearly has the meaning “place of joining,” so I assign that 
same meaning to n927. 


44,1d making each set of loops correspond exactly to the other set: That is, posi- 
tioning the loops on the one curtain from the first set such that they are flush with the 
loops on the curtain from the second set. Literally, “the loops showing oppositeness, 
each one to another.” The text is somewhat confusing because the participle is placed 
before the subject, whereas it typically follows the subject. 


44,le the shrine will be completed: In the Leningrad Codex, there is a parashah 
petuhah after this sentence. This is a superior reading to the Aleppo Codex, which has 
no parashah break here, but which I have followed for the sake of consistency. Note 
that in the description of the construction of the shrine there is a parashah petuhah in 
the corresponding location (between P59,1 and P60)—this indicates that the reading 
in the Leningrad Codex is preferable here in P44,1. 


44,1f folding the sixth curtain back: Literally, “doubling the sixth curtain to.” 


44,1g You should make fifty loops along the outermost edge...: The language about 
the loops for the goats’ wool curtains is somewhat ambiguous, just as it is for the 
description of the loops used for the curtains made of linen and dyed fabrics. See 
note 44,1b above. 


44,1h in this way joining together the tent so that it is complete: Literally, “and so 
join together the tent, whereupon it will be complete.” 


44,1i The fabric overhanging the long side...to cover it properly: More literally, 
“There should be one cubit of excess material on each side along the length of the 
tent’s curtains, overhanging each side of the shrine to cover it.” 


44,1j leather decorated with beaded embroidery: See note 42b above. 


45a straight-grained: Literally, “standing.” The Hebrew here is difficult; the use of 
tay (“standing”) is clearly idiomatic, but the meaning of the idiom is uncertain, and 
any translation is at best a guess. 


45b ten cubits long and one-and-a-half cubits wide: In the English system of mea- 
surement, approximately fifteen feet long and two-and-a-half feet wide. 
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Notes to P45 


45c each tenon being joined with a tenon on the adjacent board: I have recast the 
Hebrew to produce a natural-sounding English. English typically requires more 
detail than does Hebrew, with its economy of expression. Literally, “joined together, 
each one to another.” The participle “joined together” is feminine and so qualifies the 
tenons (which are feminine) and not the boards (which are masculine). 

The picture of the tenons is a little fuzzy, and it is not entirely clear what type of 
joint the author is describing. Most likely, it is a simple mortice-and-tenon joint. In 
this case each vertical side of the boards would have both a tenon and a groove (or 
mortice); each tenon would slide into the adjacent board’s groove, and each groove 
would accept the adjacent board’s tenon. In addition, it appears that the tenons 
extended beyond the bottom of the boards, and that the extended portion would 
slide into the pedestal below it to help secure each board into its upright position. 


45d near (south): The author uses two synonyms for “south.” The parenthetical 
remark is not a gloss, but is part of the original text, and is a good example of the 
overly precise style typically found in technical writing. It is difficult to capture the 
exact sense of the Hebrew. Literally, “on the south (right-hand) side.” The references 
in Hebrew geography assume one is facing the east, so that the “south” side is the 
same as the “right-hand” side, and the “east” side is the same as the “front” side. I 
have translated as “near” and “south” as the nearest English equivalents. 


45e two pedestals on the underside of each board for its two tenons: The Hebrew 
text repeats this clause a second time, which I have omitted in my translation; on the 
function of repetition in ancient Hebrew technical writing, see note 44b above. 

The function of the pedestals isn’t explicitly stated; as discussed in note 45c 
above, I assume the author understood them to serve as a base that secured each 
board in its upright position. 


45f two pedestals on the underside of each board: The Hebrew text repeats this 
clause a second time, which I have omitted in my translation; see note 45e above. 


45g plus two additional boards: I have recast this clause and the following sentence 
into prose appropriate for technical writing; this has necessitated departing further 
than usual from the text. Literally, “At the same time, you should make two boards 
for the corners of the shrine on its backmost side, so that they are twinned below. ...” 


45h twinned below, and twinned together at the top of the corner: We cannot be 
certain exactly what the author means; I assume that by “twinned” he means the 
two extra boards should be perfectly flush with the boards on the western side of the 
southwest and northwest corners. 


45i Eight boards and their sockets shall be made of silver: It is interesting to note 
that the eight boards on the west side, which are in closest proximity to the treaty 
chest, are given special treatment, being made of silver rather than acacia wood. 


45j You should make bars of acacia wood...: The author clearly understands these 
bars to provide structural reinforcement to the (weakly) joined boards. The author’s 
description is somewhat confused, as only the middle bar on each side runs the length 
of the side, leaving it unclear how long the other bars are. 
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45k overlay the boards with gold, making their rings...: Presumably the eight 
silver boards wouldn’t also be overlaid with gold, although it is not clear from the 
text. Note also, it is unclear how the rings are attached to the boards or how many 
rings there are. Small discrepancies such as these are further indications (if such were 
needed) that the “plan” here does not represent a blueprint of an actual structure, but 
is a literary creation of the authors. 


45,1a position the curtain beneath the hooks: The Hebrew is somewhat confusing, 
as the author uses the same verb (jn1, “put, place”) to indicate “mounting” the curtain 
and then “positioning” it. Compounding the potential for confusion is that the author 
uses two different words for “hooks” (n and 07). It is unclear if there is one set of 
hooks (on the pillars only), or if there are two sets (one on the pillars and one on the 
curtain, with the curtain hooks hanging from the hooks on the pillars). 


45,1b the curtain serving to separate for you the outer sanctum (the area in front 
of it) from the inner sanctum (the area behind it): Literally, “the curtain serving to 
separate for you the consecrated area [wpm] from the most consecrated area [wp 
owpi].” The authors use specific terms for the inner sanctum and outer sanctum of 
the Meeting Tent/treaty shrine. Their term for outer sanctum is wpm (“consecrated 
area”) and their term for inner sanctum is nwpn wap (“most consecrated area”). 
The use of these terms can be confusing to the modern-day reader. To eliminate the 
possibility for confusion, I have added parenthetical comments in my translation to 
make it clear how the inner and outer sanctums were defined. 


45,1c (You should place the table on the north side.): This comment is not original 
to the text, but was added later to clarify the language of the preceding sentence, 
which can be taken to mean that the table was on the south side of the shrine. 


45,2a five cubits in length and five cubits in width...three cubits in height: By 
the English measurement system, the altar’s dimensions would be approximately 
seven-and-a-half feet by seven-and-a-half feet, and four-and-a-half feet tall. 


45,2b its shovels, its basins, its skewers, and its fire-pans: All these implements 
are mentioned elsewhere as being used within the sacrificial cult. The authors here 
are providing a rationale for the use of these utensils, and conferring on them a 
specialness, as their design and use was ordained by Yahweh. 


45,2c Make it of fluted planks: That is, “make the altar of fluted planks.” This 
sentence seems out of place. It is possible that it was accidentally moved from its 
original position near the beginning of the parashah, but it is more likely an addition 
to the text, inserted in a later edition from the fourth compositional stage, or possibly 
even later, in the Hellenistic period. See note 45,2d below. 

The root 231 means to “hollow out;” hence BDB, p. 612 proposes reading “hollow 
planks.” However, this is nonsensical. I believe it much more likely that the word 
describes planks that have had grooves cut into them to create fluting, and I have 
translated accordingly. 
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Notes to P45,1 


Notes to P45,2 


Notes to P45,3 


45,2d exactly as he showed you: The Hebrew is quite awkward, as we expect “exactly 
as I showed you.” The language here makes much more sense if the final sentence 
of this parashah were a late addition to the text, as such additions frequently do not 
maintain the voice of the main narrative. 


45,3a Make the shrine’s courtyard: This parashah is written in a different style than 
the other parashot describing the shrine and the associated cultic apparatus, suggesting 
that it was written by a different person than the author (or authors) of the related 
parashot. For each “edition” of the book, we should assume there were multiple 
authors contributing material or making edits and revisions. 

The author of this parashah writes in a highly abbreviated style, and frequently 
omits “cubits” and “in length” where it would be natural to supply those terms. I have 
only partially reflected this in my translation; I have not represented this everywhere 
because it is more normal in Hebrew than in English to abbreviate and omit terms 
that would be understood by the reader. I have tried to create an abbreviated style 
in English that employs approximately the same amount of unusual abbreviation as 
that seen in the Hebrew. 


45,3b on the near (that is, the south) side: See note 45d above. 


45,3c on each side: This phrase appears to be an error in the text. It is likely an error 
on the part of the original author, although it is certainly possible that it was inserted 
into the text erroneously as part of a later edition of Exodus. The author’s intent 
seems to have been to indicate that the curtains’ length should be the same on both 
sides of the courtyard. But this phrase doesn’t quite say that correctly, and then he 
states explicitly in the following sentences that the north side should have the same 
length as the south side. 


45,3d on the front (that is the east) side: See note 45d above. 


45,3e curtains fifteen in length: The author has purposefully omitted the word 
“cubits”—an example of the extreme abbreviated style employed by this author. 
See note 45,3a above. It is interesting to observe that this quirk of style was never 
“corrected” in subsequent editions—a good indication of how authors of later editions 
viewed the previous editions as authoritative and were reluctant to make alterations. 


45,3f for them four pillars and four pedestals: It is unclear what “them” refers to. 
Likely it is an error for “it,” with the author intending the pronoun to refer back to 
the cloth screen. 


45,3g All the courtyard’s pillars on all sides...: The remainder of this parashah is 
quite garbled; parts of it appear to be written in a sort of shorthand, but it lacks the 
features of finished technical writing that we see elsewhere in Exodus. One wonders 
whether the author had originally jotted down here some notes to himself about 
things to include, and never went back to remove his notes once he finished his text. 


45,3h length...one hundred cubits; the width fifty by fifty; the height five cubits: 
In terms of the English measurement system, the courtyard would be 150 to 160 feet 
long, seventy-five to eighty feet wide, and seven-and-a-half to eight feet in height. 
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45,3i (including all its pegs and all the courtyard’s pegs): It is unclear what role the 
pegs played in the construction of the shrine. The mentions of the pegs in the later 
parashot unfortunately do not clarify matters. 


45,4a the Meeting Tent: This is the first mention of the Meeting Tent in the book of 
Exodus. In the earlier compositional stages of the book, the Meeting Tent appears 
to have been a simple tent where Mosheh spoke with Yahweh. The authors of the 
fourth compositional stage, however, reinterpreted and greatly expanded the role of 
the Meeting Tent as the basis for a new “origin story” for Yahweh’s cult and its rituals. 
This origin story elevated the role of the Aaronide priesthood and the Lewites, and 
represented, I believe, the joint efforts of the priestly leaders in Yehud and in Samaria. 
To create their origin story, they transformed the Meeting Tent into the “treaty shrine” 
(though they usually referred to this stucture by its abbreviated name, “the shrine”) 
and made the plans for its construction and for the rituals conducted there part of 
Yahweh’s revelation to Mosheh at Mount Siynai. See also the discussion in note 42d 
above. 


45,4b which hangs in front of the treaty: Literally, “which is above the treaty.” I 
translate the preposition by (“above, over”) as “hangs in front of.” Among its many 
uses, the preposition can express the idea of a thing “being suspended above [but not 
touching]” another thing, which is how I understand the usage here; for this usage, 
see BDB, p. 755, def. II.5. Note also, the author writes simply “the treaty” (mmy), but 
he likely wanted the reader to understand “the treaty chest” (nya p8). As we learn 
from P45,1 the treaty chest sits behind the curtain. 


45,4c tend it: Literally, “arrange it.” Note, “it” refers to the lamp and not the treaty. 


45,5a As for you, have your kinsman Aharon...: The material in P45,5 - P46,6, 
which gives instructions for making special garments for Aharon and his sons and 
for carrying out the rite installing them as priests, may be a later addition to the text. 
The material in P45,5 - P46,6 as well as the preceding material in P42 - P45,4 and the 
following material in P47 - P50,2 belong to the latest compositional stage. However, 
as I discuss in my introductory note, we should assume that within each major 
compositional stage there were multiple editions spanning a period of decades. 

Note how P45,5 - P46,6 disrupt the narrative flow, whereas if one removes these 
parashot, the narrative in P47 flows smoothly from P45,4. If P45,5 - P46,6 do represent 
a separate addition to the text, it was likely made to clarify questions that had arisen 
in the Persian period about the priestly vestments, and to provide support for a 
position that may have been controversial in some way. 


45,5b (the sons of Aharon): This phrase could also be understood to serve as the 
surname of El’azar and Iythamar, in which case the translation would be, “El’azar 
and Iythamar Aharonsson.” 


45,5c special: The meaning of the root Wp is “separate, set apart.” From this, the 
meaning can evolve to “holy” or “special, distinctive.” Either meaning fits the context 
here, though I have a preference for “special,” as the “special” vestments of a priest 
are almost by definition “holy.” 
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Notes to P45,4 


Note to P45,5 


Notes to P46 


Notes to P46,2 


45,5d give him a distinctive appearance: The author uses the pi’el form of wp (see 
the above note). The pi‘el typically means “to consecrate, to set apart as sacred,” 
however, here I believe it means simply “to set apart.” The clothes do not consecrate 
Aharon to serve as priest; rather that is done through the rite described in P46,5. 


46a joined together... clasped: The root 927 most likely indicates a method of joining 
together with small clasps; it does not mean “join by stitching.” 


46b should be made from it with the same materials: Literally, “should be like its 
materials from it.” Materials could also be translated as “workmanship,” in which 
case the translation would be “should be made from it using the same techniques.” 
See BDB, p. 796, def. 2.a.(1) and 2.a.(2). 


46c six of their names: The author uses the preposition Į) to make these six names 
indefinite—it could be any six of the twelve. But then at the end of the sentence, he 
changes his mind, and specifies that they should be written following the birth order. 


46d surrounding them: Literally, “you should make them surrounded.” 
46,2a make it of the same material: See note 46b above. 


46,2b a row of...in the first row: The Hebrew prose is quite awkward, as the author 
begins the clause intending one structure, but then switches to a different grammatical 
structure at the end of the clause, as if he has changed his mind about how best to 
describe each row of gems. 


46,2c carnelian, hematite...amethyst, and blue jasper: For the identifications of 
these twelve gemstones, I follow the recent paper by J. Harrell, J. Hoffmeier, and 
K. Williams, “Hebrew Gemstones in the Old Testament: A Lexical, Geological, and 
Archaeological Analysis,” Bulletin for Biblical Research 27.1 (2017), 1-52. 


46,2d stand for: The author uses the preposition >y (“on, above”). The usage here is 
very unusual and the meaning is uncertain. Context demands the meaning “stand for,” 
although this meaning is not elsewhere attested for this preposition. The preposition 
is sometimes used to mean “as regards, in the matter of,” which gets one close to the 
meaning required here. See BDB, p. 754, def. II.1.f.(h). 


46,2e twelve gems for twelve names: The author writes in an elliptical style that is 
natural in Hebrew but that is alien to English; I have had to depart significantly from 
the literal meaning of the text to represent the author’s ideas in a comprehensible, 
natural-sounding English. Literally, “twelve [gems] standing for their names.” 


46,2f with the engraving on each gem standing for one name: See the above note. 
Literally, “each [gem] standing for its [corresponding] name.” 


46,2g in between the pouch and the shoulder cape: Literally, “on the inside.” I have 
added more specific language here in order to produce natural-sounding English. 


46,2h connect the rings on the pouch to the rings on the shoulder cape: I have 
recast the Hebrew expression here into natural English. Literally, “connect the pouch 
from its rings to the shoulder cape’s rings.” 
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46,2i the outer sanctum: Literally, “the sacred [area]” (w1p7). The authors of the 
fourth compositional stage use the phrase wpm as their term for the outer sanctum 
of the treaty shrine (that is the area between the entrance and the curtain hiding the 
treaty chest). They refer to the shrine’s inner sanctum (the area where the treaty chest 
remains hidden from view) as nwpn wIp—"the most sacred [area]” (often translated 
as “the holy of holies”). See note 45,1b above. 


46,3a when he enters Yahweh’s presence in the outer sanctum: I have very slightly 
changed the meaning of the Hebrew to express the text in natural-sounding English. 
The idea in the Hebrew is that Aharon enters the outer sanctum, and by entering 
the outer sanctum, he enters Yahweh’s presence. It is not possible to be in the outer 
sanctum and not be in Yahweh’s presence, although it is possible to understand my 
translation in this way. 


46,3b as a result of which he won't die: That is, the sound of the bells will provide 
advance notice to Yahweh that Aharon is entering his presence; if Yahweh were to be 
taken by surprise by Aharon’s entry, he might kill him. 


46,4a whenever they enter the Meeting Tent: Here the authors clearly understand 
the Meeting Tent as synonymous with the treaty shrine. (The authors of the fourth 
compositional stage typically use the abbreviated form j2Wn (“shrine”), but more 
properly it is the “treaty shrine” (ny7 jw), as is written in P64,4. On the Meeting 
Tent and the treaty shrine, see notes 42d and 45,4a above. 

It’s worth noting that in the older compositional layers of Exodus, the only 
individuals who enter the Meeting Tent are Mosheh and Yehoshua. 


46,4b approach the altar: The reference is to the incense altar, which is in the Meeting 
Tent’s outer sanctum (see P47), and not to the sacrificial altar outside (see P45,2). It is 
easy for the reader to be confused on this point, as the reference here in P46,4 occurs 
before we learn about the plans for the incense altar in P47. 

Recall that in note 45,5a above, I propose P45,5 - P46,6 is likely a later addition 
to the material providing instructions for the construction of the shrine and its 
accoutrements. If these parashot are a later addition, then it would be easy to explain 
the inconsistency here, where the author refers to something that has not yet been 
introduced in the main narrative. On the phenomenon of later additions creating 
inconsistencies in the text because the author assumes certain knowledge in the 
reader, see notes 27,3b, 28,1a, and 33d above. 


46,4c (in this way, they won’t incur an offense and die): The text that I have placed 
within parentheses reads as a later addition to the text. The comment about the 
permanent statute refers to the practice of wearing the undergarments when entering 
the Meeting Tent or performing rites at the golden incense altar inside. 


46,5a intact: That is, not neutered. 


46,5b present them...as an offering: The author uses the hiph’il form of 27> (“bring 
near”) with its technical meaning of “present as an offering.” On this usage, see BDB, 
p. 898, def. 2b. 
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Notes to P46,3 


Notes to P46,4 


Notes to P46,5 


46,5c sacral ornament: The phrase used—w7pn 11—is synonymous with the “flower 
blossom” (7"8) mentioned in P46,4. The word 1) is usually translated as “crown.” In 
English, a crown is thought of as encircling the head; but a 111 does not necessarily 
have to encircle the head. It can simply be an ornament worn on the head, as we see 
from the usage here. 


46,5d ointment: The author likely intended the reader to understand this ointment 
to be the “consecration ointment” described in P50. On the confusion introduced by 
authors of later additions when they refer to a thing that has not yet been introduced 
to the reader, see note 46,4b above. 


46,5e on both Aharon and his sons: This phrase likely is a later addition to the text, 
made by an editor who must have been bothered that the instructions for clothing 
Aharon omitted any mention of his sash. 


46,5f their heads: This refers only to the sons’ heads and not to Aharon’s head. Note, 
the turban was placed on Aharon’s head earlier in this parashah. 


46,5g hereditary office: Literally, “permanent rule.” The author’s point is that the 
priestly office belongs to Aharon and his sons for all time; in English, this is most 
naturally expressed through the concept of a “hereditary” office. 


46,5h ligaments on the liver: The exact anatomical meaning of the term Sy nom 
Jaan (literally, “extra part on the liver”) is unclear. It is possible that it refers to the 
gall bladder, which is just below the liver, or that it refers to the caudate lobe (the 
smallest of the liver’s lobes). The third possibility is that the “extra part” refers to 
the ligaments surrounding the liver—specifically, the coronary ligament and/or the 
falciform ligament. The vena cava is also a possibility. For illustrations of the liver in 
ruminants, see the presentation of A. Heinzlmann, “Liver, Pancreas, Spleen,” found 
at the University of Veterinary Medicine (Budapest) website. 


46,5i (that is, it is a fire-offering for Yahweh): This phrase was likely added and is 
not original to the text. It is odd that an author or editor felt the need to clarify that a 
whole-offering is equivalent to a fire-offering. 


46,5j on top of the whole offering: The Hebrew is somewhat ambiguous, but I 
believe the author intends the reader to understand that these parts of the second ram 
are burned on the altar on top of the remains of the first ram, which was previously 
burned as a whole offering to Yahweh. It is also possible to translate the phrase here 
as “in addition to the whole offering.” 


46,5k (that is, it is a fire-offering for Yahweh): This phrase refers to the previously 
burned whole-offering of the first ram, not the offering of the second ram’s parts. The 
phrase is incongruous here, but was likely added under the influence of the identical 
comment made with regard to the first ram. See note 46,5i above. 


46,51 your portion: That is, Mosheh’s portion of meat which he will eat in the meal 
associated with the installation ceremony. (The meal is described a little later in this 
parashah.) 
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46,5m lift offerings belong to Yahweh: The rules for the distribution of the meat 
from the sacrifices are a little confusing. Here the author makes it clear that a portion 
of the animal sacrificed as a peace-offering is set aside and offered as a lift offering. 
The meat from the peace-offering is kept by the individual making the sacrifice, to 
enjoy with his family, while the lift offering is made over to Yahweh. This meat is 
then given to the priests in their role as Yahweh’s servants. (It is worth noting that all 
of the meat from the whole-offering is enjoyed by Yahweh—he shares none of it with 
the priests. That is why the whole-offering is said to be “pleasing in aroma” to him.) 


46,5n a separate area: The author writes wtp opna, which is natural to read as “ina 
consecrated place.” However, the root wp can also have the meaning “be separate, 
be distinct” and I understand the usage here with this meaning. The idea that the 
author wanted to convey is that the meat is not cooked beside altar, but elsewhere 
(likely a separate area within the courtyard). 


46,50 when you installed them in their offices and consecrated them: I have had to 
make Mosheh’s role here explicit (his role is implicit in the text) in order to produce 
natural-sounding English. Literally, “to install them in their offices, in order to 
consecrate them.” 


46,5p for the purpose of making propitiation: The author uses the preposition by 
(“on, over, according to, in addition to”) with the rare meaning “for [the purpose of];” 
see BDB, p. 754, def. 1f.(d). 


46,6a one-tenth of an ephah: An ephah was a dry measure of approximately twenty- 
two liters; so the amount of flour specified would have been just over two liters. On 
Biblical units of measure, see the useful summary article “Weights and Measures” at 
the Jewish Virtual Library website. 


46,6b one-fourth of a hiyn: A hiyn was a liquid measure of approximately 3.6 liters; 
so the amount of oil and wine used in the offerings would have been just under one 
liter each. 


46,6c it: That is, the Meeting Tent. 


47a substitute incense: The root 11 is usually translated as “strange”’—hence some 
formally equivalent translations read this phrase as “strange incense.” The core 
meaning of the root in Arabic is “visit; honor as a guest or visitor.” My translation 
here, which is based on context, is not far semantically from the Arabic meaning of 
the root. 


47b the propitiation rite for its horns...the propitiation rite for it: It is possible to 
read the prepositional phrases as “on its horns” and “on it,” but I think it more likely 
that the rite is done “for” its horns and for it, as this is the usual meaning of the 
construction by 7153; note the usage of this same construction in reference to an altar 
in P46,5 above and in Lev 16.18f. 
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Notes to P46,6 


Notes to P47 


Notes to P48 


Note to P49 


Note to P50 


Notes to P50,2 


47c the error-offering sacrificed as part of the propitiation rite: This is separate 
from the error-offering made in P46,5 as part of the consecration of the sacrificial altar. 
Recall from note 45,5a above that P45,5 - P46,6 likely represent a later composition 
than the other material in P42 - P50,2. 


48a there won’t be a plague among them: The presence of a plague would prevent 
an accurate census count, as the census taker would actively avoid taking a count 
among groups or places suffering the plague. The poll-based propitiatory offering is 
intended to appease Yahweh for any outstanding wrongs, and so prevent him from 
sending a plague as punishment. 


48b twenty gerah per sheqel: The author here clarifies the definition of the “holy 
sheqel” in order to distinguish it from the Mesopotamian weight system. In the 
Mesopotamian weight system, which was used in part or whole throughout the 
ancient Near East, there were twenty-four girû per shiqlu. See the article “Weights 
and Measures” in the Jewish Virtual Library. 


48c when the Yisra’elites are in Yahweh’s presence: The text doesn’t specify who 
is in Yahweh’s presence, and I have inferred that the author intends this to apply 
to the Yisra’elite males (recall from P39,5 and P56 that the Yisra’elite males present 
themselves to Yahweh three times each year). It is also possible that the author 
intended the reader to understand it was the priests in this passage who are in 
Yahweh’s presence, but I believe this is less likely. 


49a there beside it: Literally, “there.” I understand the author to mean that the water 
is not placed in the basin, but is placed in a jar next to the stand. If the water were 
placed in the stand the author likely would have used the prepositional phrase 13 
(“in it”). 


50a fresh myrrh: Literally, “flowing myrrh.” Myrrh is a gum produced by the bark 
of the myrrh tree. When fresh, it is soft and oozes. 


50,2a expertise: The word TDN) can mean either “work” or “workmanship.” Here 
the author uses it with the latter meaning; at the end of this sentence he uses it with 
the former meaning. 


50,2b the pure lampstand: This description of the lampstand is nonsensical and is 
almost certainly an error on the part of the author. He must have intended to write 
“the lampstand of pure gold” (ama ant nam, which is the phrase used in P44) but wrote 
instead 77707 A727. It is conceivable that the error was made under the influence of 
his starting the word for lampstand with the definite article—once he committed to 
the definite article, there is no succinct way in Hebrew to specify that the lampstand 
was “of pure gold.” 


50,2c Aharon the Priest: I have translated “Priest” with an upper case “P” to reflect 
the author’s use of the phrase as a surname. As we learn from P8,1, Aharon’s father 
is Amram, but he is never called Aharon Amramsson. While Hebrew surnames were 
usually based on patronyms, it was also common to base a surname on one’s place of 
origin or, as here, on the name of one’s profession. 
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51a Now as for you...: This parashah disrupts the narrative structure, and for that 
reason I understand it as a later addition to the text, made in one of the latest editions 
of the fourth compositional stage, or made even after that, in the Hellenistic period. 
Two of the views expressed here about the Shabbath are unique—the idea of Shabbath 
as a “symbol” that signifies future generations of Yisra’elites will know Yahweh, and 
the idea of Shabbath itself as a binding agreement (m3). It is unclear what prompted 
the insertion of this material here, when the Shabbath was already treated extensively 
elsewhere in the book. Given that the meaning of m2 here is consistent with its 
meaning in the patriarchal traditions (which originated in the north) and is at odds 
with its meaning in the exodus traditions (which originated in the south), one might 
speculate that this parashah was added by the priesthood in Samaria as part of the 
final text that was negotiated between them and the priesthood in Yehud. 


51b (The person who... put to death!): I understand this sentence to be a later addi- 
tion to the text, and have translated it as a parenthetical comment to reflect that. 


51c from living among his people: Literally, “from the midst of his people.” The 
root 219p (“middle, midst”) when used as part of a prepositional phrase often has 
the connotation of “living with, living among,” which is how I have translated it 
here. A related use of 2p can be frequently seen in Deuteronomy, whose authors 
use the phrase 727p3 (“in your midst”) dozens of times with the meaning “in your 
community.” 


51d you should do your work: Literally, “[your] work should be done.” 


51e observing the Shabbath...as a binding agreement: As discussed above in note 
51a, the view that the “the binding agreement” between Yahweh and his people 
consists in observance of the Shabbath is unique. This is quite different from P34, 
where the Shabbath is presented as one of the treaty obligations—that is, one of the 
ten commandments—but it does not represent the treaty itself. Similarly, in Gen P7, 
the Shabbath is not connected in any way to a m2. The use of m32 here as “binding 
agreement” and not as “treaty” is consistent with the patriarchal narratives. Given 
the likely northern origin of the patriarchal narratives, one is prompted to speculate 
that the addition of this parashah may have been as part of a compromise text between 
the priesthoods in Samaria and Yehud. In this regard, the final clause of the parashah, 
which refers back to the origin of the Shabbath in Genesis P7, reads as the part of 
the text that the Yehud priesthood insisted be included in return for allowing the 
statement about the Shabbath being a “binding agreement.” 


51,1a Once he had finished speaking...: This parashah belongs to the earliest com- 
positional layer of Exodus, and originally followed directly from P41,1. 


51,1b was taking his time: The author’s word choice here is unusual. The root 
meaning of the verb wi. is “to be ashamed or embarrassed.” The author uses the 
po'lel verb form, which appears to serve as an idiom meaning “take an excessively or 
unexpectedly long time.” Another example of the use of this idiom can be seen in 
Jud 5.28. BDB, p. 101, proposes “delay” here, but that misses the idiomatic nature of 
the language. I have translated using a common English idiom. 
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Notes to P51 


Notes to P51,1 


Notes to P52 


51,1c some gods for us who can travel in front of us: Mosheh has taken so long to 
come down from the mountain that the people have given up on Yahweh, and now 
seek to replace him with some gods—any gods—who can lead them out of their 
predicament in the Siynai wilderness. 


51,1d this idiot Mosheh: The author uses the demonstrative pronoun m (“this”) as a 
term of contempt—hence my translation “this idiot.” This is a common usage of m; 
see above notes 15e and 27,2c. 


51,1e working them with a stylus: With this phrase, the author betrays his ignorance 
of metal-working practices of the time. It would have first been necessary to soften 
the metal by heating it, and then either molding or hammering the softened metal 
into shape. A stylus might have been used to carve details into the statue, such 
as decorative designs or representations of body parts, but it was secondary to the 
hammering and/or molding that was required to transform the softened metal into 
the desired shape. 


51,1f “These are your gods, O Yisra’el,” they proclaimed: The narrative flow here 
would make more sense if Aharon was the speaker here and not the people. I believe 
that the text originally was, “ ‘This is your god, O Yisra’el,’ he proclaimed,” but that it 
was changed to remove the connection between Yahweh and the statue of the calf. 


51,1g When Aharon saw his handiwork...: Aharon clearly understands the statue 
of the calf to be a representation of Yahweh. 


51,1h presented peace offerings to Yahweh: The text omits the phrase “to Yahweh,” 
but that is clearly implied by the previous sentence in which Aharon proclaims a 
festival for Yahweh. 


52a These are your gods, O Yisra’el, who brought you: Based on the context of the 
preceding clauses, I believe the text originally read, “This is your god, O Yisra’el, 
who brought you,” but was altered in a later edition to remove the blasphemous 
connection between Yahweh and the statue of the calf. See note 51,1f above. 


52b I’ve observed this damned people...: Yahweh’s speech is very emotional, and 
he uses the demonstrative pronoun (m, “this”) here as a term of contempt. See note 
51,1d above. 

I believe that the text from here to the end of this parashah was added in the third 
compositional stage, when numerous stories about Mosheh were added, reflecting 
the growth of the traditions about him. Yahweh's promise to turn Mosheh into a great 
nation is clearly meant to remind the reader of Yahweh’s promise to turn Avraham 
into a great nation, and in fact at the end of the parashah, Mosheh cites the promise to 
Avraham as the basis of his plea to Yahweh not to wipe out the Yisra’elites. 


52c stubborn and stiff-necked people: This language is borrowed from Deuteron- 
omy. 


52d against your people: It is also possible to read the preposition 5 here as “for 
the sake of,” in which case the translation would be “for the sake of your people.” 
However, I believe it is better in this instance to understand the preposition in an 
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adversarial sense (on this use, see BDB, p. 510, def. 1d). Note, Mosheh follows this 
sentence with the statement that Yahweh should change his mind for the sake of the 
promises he made to Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Ya‘aqov. 


52e that he had said he would carry out: BDB, p. 181, def. 6, misunderstands the 
use of the verb 127 here. BDB translates as “promise,” but in fact the verb is simply 
referring back to the beginning of this parashah, when Yahweh says to Mosheh that 
he will “finish off” his people. (It is also possible to translate this as “that he had 
intended to carry out,” if we assume the construction 127 (“speak”) plus the infinitive 
has the same meaning as 778 (“say”) plus the infinitive.) 


53a the two treaty tablets: The author uses the word ny. As discussed above in 
note 28,1b, this is a loan word from Akkadian or Aramaic, and means “treaty.” It 
does not mean “testimony.” While this word is frequently used by the authors of 
the latest compositional stage, early authors use it as well, in addition to the more 
common m32. And in fact, I do assign this parashah to the earliest compositional layer 
of Exodus. 


53b (that is, they were written on both front and back): This parenthetical remark 
appears to be a variant reading of the phrase “written on both sides” that was 
preserved in a different copy of the text and (purposefully or unintentionally) inserted 
into the text by an author of a later edition. 


53c burned onto the tablets: The verb, which is written as nnn, is difficult to under- 
stand, as the root nn appears nowhere else in Hebrew or in any cognate language. 
BDB, p. 362, translates as “engraved,” and speculates that the word here may be 
in error for win, which does mean “engraved.” I prefer to understand the author 
having intended the form to be understood as the passive participle of 997 (“burn”), 
which normally would be written as 197. 


53d There’s no way: The author uses the particle Px, which is typically translated 
“there is not.” The particle is often used in situations in which an English speaker 
would say something is “impossible,” and I have reflected that in my translation 
here. For other examples of this use of Px, see note 45b in my translation of Shmu’el, 
note 37w in my translation of Genesis, and notes 1v and 26g in my translation of 
Deuteronomy. 


53e the sound of singing: The author makes a pun which is impossible to bring over 
into English. He writes nuy ip (gol ‘annot, “the sound of singing”), which in Hebrew 
is almost identical in sound to the phrases in the preceding clause—T12) my bip (gol 
‘onot gobirah, “the sound of strength answering”) and mwion mw Sip (qal ‘ondt həlüšah, 
“the sound of weakness answering”). 


53f these damnable people: Again, the use of the demonstrative particle as a way to 
express contempt. 


53g that damned calf: See above note. 


53h Mosheh observed the people and saw that they were out of control...: I believe 
the text from here to the statement “Then you'll get a blessing from him today” is 
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Notes to P53 


Notes to P53,1 


a later addition to the text, made by the Aaronide authors who were interested in 
elevating the role of the Lewites. There is a glaring inconsistency later in this parashah 
that can best be explained by understanding the material about the Lewites’ slaughter 
of the Yisra’elites to be a later addition. See note 53m below. 


53i had allowed their sniping against those opposing them to go unchecked: More 
literally, “had given them free reign with respect to [their] derisive whispering against 
those opposing them.” 


53j be even more zealous for Yahweh: The idiom here is unusual—“fill your hand 
for.” I translate from context. A similar idiom with the pi‘el form of the verb has the 
meaning “wholly follow after,” and seems related to the usage here. 


53k you'll get a blessing from him today: I have had to recast the sentence with a 
passive construction to produce a more natural English. The text in Hebrew literally 
reads, “and [he will] bestow on you a blessing today.” 


531 this idiotic people: The author again uses the demonstrative article “this” to 
express contempt. See notes 53f-g above. 


53m whether or not you can forgive their error: The author’s use of this phrase is 
inconsistent with Yahweh’s command (through Mosheh) for the Lewites to slaughter 
the Yisra’elites. Clearly, if Yahweh commands they be slaughtered, he has not forgiven 
their error. This inconsistency is best explained by treating the passage about the 
Lewites’ attack as a later addition to the text. 


53n erase any mention of me from the scroll that you've written: Mosheh is upset 
(or angy) over the people’s behavior, and can’t bear to be associated with them. The 
mention of a scroll here is very mysterious and does not appear elsewhere in Exodus 
or in the books of the Torah, as far as I can determine. P41,1 mentions tablets, but not 
a scroll; the scroll in P41 (the treaty scroll) seems to have been written by Mosheh and 
not Yahweh. 


530 And so Yahweh attacked the people...: This final sentence is a summary for 
the parashah and was likely added by the same authors who inserted the passage 
describing the Lewites’ slaughter of the Yisra’elites at Mosheh’s command. 


53,1a Go now! Head north...: I understand the first half this parashah to represent 
late additions to the text, made partially to harmonize Exodus with Genesis and 
with late material from Deuteronomy. This first half of the parashah is confused and 
disorganized in several places, perhaps because the author was more concerned 
with connecting the narrative to Genesis and Deuteronomy and less concerned with 
ensuring the end narrative was coherent and consistent with what preceded and 
followed. 


53,1b toward the land that I promised...to their descendants: Note how the text 
serves to connect Exodus more closely with the promises of Genesis. 
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53,1c (and I will drive out...milk and honey): These clauses disrupt the flow of 
the narrative and are likely an addition to the text, made as part of a later edition, 
when clauses were inserted into the text to tie Exodus more closely to Deuteronomy. 
Possibly these were made at the same time that Deuteronomy was revised to connect 
its narrative to the stories in the early versions of Exodus and Numbers. 


53,1d this terrible event: It is uncertain what this comment refers back to—most 
likely the shattering of the treaty tablets. Other (less likely) possibilities are that 
it refers to Yahweh’s decision to send a messenger rather than to accompany the 
Yisra’elites himself, or that it refers to some event not otherwise mentioned. On the 
confusion in this parashah, see note 53,1a above. 


53,le take off your jewelry: The reference to jewely is confusing, as the previous 
sentences state that the Yisra’elites aren’t wearing any. See note 53,1a above. 


53,1f away from Mount Horev: The Hebrew is garbled and nonsensical; it is possible 
that the text is corrupt. 


53,1g Now it was Mosheh’s practice. ..: The final paragraph of this parashah is incon- 
gruous and interrupts the narrative. I believe it belongs to the earliest compositional 
layer of Exodus and originally appeared in the text prior to the revelation at Siynai. 
This passage originally would have provided the reader with the introduction to 
Yehoshua. While this is entirely conjectural, I believe that the authors of the fourth 
compositional stage may have made the decision to move this passage to after the 
revelation at Siynai in order that the material concerning the Meeting Tent would 
follow the instructions for the construction of the shrine (which these authors equated 
with the Meeting Tent). See my comments in note 30b above. 


53,1h whenever anyone wanted to seek an oracle: The syntax of this clause is quite 
informal; the construction requires a temporal particle—either *3 or Wx23—which the 
author has omitted, perhaps because the combination of either word followed by b> 
produces a discordant sound in Hebrew. 


53,1i he would go out to the Meeting Tent: The pronoun refers to Mosheh, not the 
person seeking the oracle. 


53,1j would remain behind in the tent: Literally, “wouldn’t leave the tent.” The use 
of the negative here is not natural to English, so I have recast the sentence in the 
affirmative. 


53,1k **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here. I follow the Aleppo 
Codex, which had a parashah petuhah. The Aleppo Codex has the superior reading in 
this instance—the parashah petuhah was typically used to indicate a change in source 
material, which is what we have in P54. 


54a “Look,” Mosheh said to Yahweh...: This parashah and P55 appear to be later 
additions to the text, made by the same hand. This is the introduction to the story of 
Yahweh's showing himself to Mosheh, which extends from P54 to the first half of P56. 
These parashot provide good examples of changes made to the text to reflect how the 
picture of Mosheh evolved over time within the thought of the priestly leadership. In 
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Notes to P54 


Notes to P55 


the earliest compositional layers, Mosheh plays a unique role, but the portrayal of 
him lacks detail. Over time, as traditions evolve to reflect the concerns of new times, 
details about Mosheh are added which reinforce his prominence and importance. 
Thus we see that the authors of these two parashot—like other authors of the later 
compositional layers—developed stories that highlighted and elaborated on the ways 
in which Mosheh was uniquely close to Yahweh and served in the unique role of 
mediating the establishment of the relationship between Yahweh and his people. 


54b you haven't let me know whom you're sending with me: Recall that at the 
beginning of P53,1 (from the third compositional layer) Yahweh tells Mosheh he 
will send a messenger to lead the way for them, because if he continued to travel 
with them, his anger would get the better of him and he would “finish” the people 
off. Here in P54 (also from the third compositional layer, but by a different author), 
Mosheh begins by stating that Yahweh hasn’t yet let him know who the messenger is 
who will be accompanying Mosheh and the people on the road north. 


54c your nature: The author writes 7277 (literally, “your way”); 717 is often used in 
reference to the “nature” or “character” of a thing. BDB, p. 204, def. 6, oddly misses 
the exact meaning here; it sees the term 717 here as referring to Yahweh's “moral 
administration,” which is nonsensical in this context. 


54d I personally will travel with you, and I will find a place for you to rest: This 
sentence is a complete non sequitur in its current location. It perhaps was added to the 
text in order to “correct” the idea (found in the late compositional layers) that Yahweh 
doesn’t travel with the Yisra’elites, but that one of his messengers does instead. 


54e If it’s not possible for you personally to travel with us: The narrative seems 
extraordinarly confused because in the previous sentence Yahweh says he will travel 
with Mosheh. But if we assume the previous sentence is a later addition to the text 
(as I suggest in the note directly above), then the narrative flow in this parashah is 
much more coherent. 


55a invoking Yahweh by name: The text is confusing to the reader because Yahweh 
here refers to himself in the third person. The construction nya 8p has the specific 
meaning of “call [a thing] by [its] name;” see BDB, p. 896, def. 6f-g. The author 
intends the reader to understand that Yahweh’s name is the phrase “I show favor to 
whom I show favor; I show compassion to whom I show compassion.” 


55b It’s not permissible: The verb 5>° (“to be able”) when used with the negative 
particle often has the sense of “not permissible” rather than “not able.” The authors 
of Deuteronomy, for example, frequently use the verb in this way. See BDB, p. 407, 
def. 1d. 


” 


55c the front of me: The author writes 715, which can mean either “face” or “front. 
This passage is often translated as “my face,” but based on context I would argue that 
“my front” is more likely to be the author’s intended meaning. Note, for example, 
that the mention of “my backside” at the end of the parashah is more appropriate as a 
contrast to “my front” than to “my face.” 
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55d **: The Leningrad Codex and most Tiberian manuscripts have a parashah setumah 
here. When this portion of the Aleppo Codex was extant, there was some disagree- 
ment over whether to read the break at this point in the text as a parashah petuhah or a 
parashah setumah. Modern-day Torah scrolls show a parashah petuhah here (following 
Maimonides, who read this break in the Aleppo Codex as a parashah petuhah). 


7 


56a around mid-morning: The niph'al of p> when used before “day” or “morning” 
is an idiom meaning “mid-day” or “mid-morning.” See BDB, p. 465, def. 1c. 


56b in the morning: The redundancy in this passage—“mid-morning” followed by 
“in the morning”—is extremely awkward in the Hebrew; it is likely that the phrase 
here reflects a variant reading that was inserted (intentionally or unintentially) into 
the text. 


56c present yourself to me: Literally, “station yourself for me.” 


56d in the form of a cloud: Or, “as a cloud.” I understand the preposition 2 here to 
be the beth essentiae. It is also possible to interpret the phrase j2 as “into the cloud,” 
but I think it unlikely that the author intended that meaning. On the function of the 
beth essentiae, which is often used after ideas of appearing or manifesting oneself, see 
GKC §1197. 


56e Once he had stationed himself there beside him, he invoked Yahweh by name: 
The Hebrew is ambiguous and confusing. It is not entirely clear which of the pronouns 
refers to Yahweh, and which to Mosheh. Does Mosheh station himself beside Yahweh, 
or does Yahweh station himself beside Mosheh? I have a preference for the former 
interpretation, as that is consistent with the comment in P55, where Yahweh tells 
Mosheh to stand on the outcrop. It is also ambiguous who invokes Yahweh’s name. 
However, based on the comment in P55, where Yahweh says he will invoke his own 
name to Mosheh, it seems clear that we must read this as Yahweh invoking his own 
name, even though the most natural way to read the Hebrew here is that Mosheh is 
the one who invokes Yahweh’s name. 

I believe the material from the beginning of this parashah to this point in the 
text belongs to the earliest compositional layer of Exodus. However, I attribute the 
text beginning here to the end of this parashah to the third compositional stage, and 
understand it to be from the same author as P54 and P55. 


56f maintain his lovingkindness... repaying parents’ sins by punishing their chil- 
dren: In revealing Yahweh’s full name to us, the author borrows language and ideas 
from the first commandment and then expands upon this to make the name into a 
general statement about the nature of Yahweh. 


56g please forgive... please give us: These two verbs are written as perfect consec- 
utives. The perfect consecutive always takes the tense or mood of the verb that 
precedes it. The preceding verb is in fact the jussive—Mosheh’s plea to Yahweh, 
“please travel among us”—and so the verbs here must also be translated in the jussive. 
The most natural way to express the jussive in English in the context here is with 
“please”—hence my translation. 
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56h make a treaty in front of all your people: Tthe author uses m3 for treaty. This 
is the term preferred in Deuteronomy (instead of NY), so it is not surprising to see 
its use here, as the material in the third compositional layer was influenced by the 
late material in Deuteronomy. It is odd that Yahweh refers to the people as Mosheh’s 
rather than his own. Elsewhere the only instances in which he calls the people 
Mosheh’s are those when he is angry with them and wishes to disown them. The 
reference here, by contrast, has no negative connotations whatsoever. 

The use of the preposition 733 (“in front of”) is also unusual, and the Hebrew reads 
as though it is incomplete. The phrase “make a treaty” (m12 75) is usually followed 
by an indication of the party with whom the treaty is made, and the preposition used 
there is usually 5 (“to”) or ay (“with”). We expect to see one of these prepositions 
here, but instead we have a comment that the treaty was made “in front of” (or in 
view of) all Mosheh’s (not Yahweh’s) people. 

A final oddity is that Yahweh has already made a treaty with his people, and it 
was ratified in P41. If the original version of Exodus was part of the Deuteronomistic 
History, as I believe, then it seems likely that the author of the passage here was 
referring to the treaty made in Mo’av, which is recorded in the book of Deuteronomy. 
See Deut P26,1: “These are the words of the treaty that Yahweh commanded Mosheh 
to make with the Yisra’elites in the territory of Mo’av, apart from the treaty that he 
made with them at Horev.” 


56i what I’m going to command you now: Literally, “what I’m going to command 
you today.” In Hebrew, the word for today (a7) is often used with the meaning 
“now,” as here. 

Although Yahweh is speaking to Mosheh, what he commands him is really a 
commandment for the people and not for Mosheh. The commandments that follow 
in the remainder of this parashah were added to the text to harmonize Exodus with 
Deuteronomy. Note the following connections: P6,4 (not making any treaties or 
marriage alliances with the native inhabitants of the land), P12,5 (chopping up the 
Asherahs and destroying the memorial pillars), P13,6 (the prohibition on cooking a 
kid-goat in its mother’s milk), P15 (the dedication of the first-born), and P16 - P17 
(the three festivals and annual appearances before Yahweh) . But it is strange these 
laws from Deuteronomy were not added to the legal parashot appearing earlier in 
Exodus, and were instead inserted here. 

It should be noted, however, that the laws here are not from the same hands as 
those who wrote the laws in Deuteronomy. The authors of Deuteronomy, for example, 
separate laws with parashot setumot, whereas in this material in Exodus, the author 
does not separate the laws in the text. 


56j in your community: The phrase 7179p (literally, “in your midst”) is frequently 
used by the authors of Deuteronomy with the meaning “in your community” or “in 
your locality.” Because of the strong influence of Deuteronomy on this parashah, I 
have translated this phrase following the usage in Deuteronomy. 
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56k go whoring after: That is, “purchase favors from.” This phrase (n8 7X) is very 
common in the prophetic literature and in the Deuteronomistic History, although it is 
used only once in Deuteronomy itself. It is always used to describe worship of gods 
other than Yahweh. 


561 likewise (should you make such a treaty): I have added this clause to make 
explicit that the clause regarding the treaty at the beginning of this sentence carries 
over to the second half of the sentence. Natural English usage requires the repetition 
here to make the logic explicit, whereas in Hebrew it is natural for the logic to remain 
implicit. 


56m you should mark out any male: This is an interesting use of the root 131 (“male”). 
The verb is the denominative form (“to be a male”); the use of the niph‘al form 
is unusual as a denominative—possibly this form is used to distinguish it from 
the gal, which is a very common verb meaning “remember.” GKC 851 g notes the 
denominative form here, but oddly prefers to emend the text and read as a noun. 
There is no need to emend, however, as the text is perfectly understandable as written. 


56n Even in the plowing and harvesting seasons...: That is, even at the times of 
year when there is the most work to be done and the least amount of time within 
which to do it, you must still observe the Shabbath. 


560 the lord: This phrase reads as a late addition to the text, as though the qere for 
“Yahweh” has been accidentally inserted. 


56p no one among you should so delight... that he doesn’t make the journey: The 
Hebrew is difficult. I understand the negative particle Nb in the first clause to 
carry over to the following clause. While this phenomenon is more common in 
poetry, it does happen in prose as well, typically with two parallel clauses. On this 
phenomenon, see GKC 8152 z. The reading here is made more difficult because of 
the shift from third-person to second-person, and because the second clause is not 
exactly parallel to the first clause. Moreover, the verb being negated in the second 
clause is an infinitive construct, compared with the imperfect verb form in the first 
clause. 

There are no exact parallels to this passage in Deuteronomy, but one parashah— 
P14—describes a somewhat similar situation: specifically, if it is the case that Yah- 
weh’s temple is “too far” for a man to travel to with his offering of produce, that 
man may travel without his offering, and then purchase the requisite amount of food 
for the offering upon his arrival. The central idea in Deut P14, that one is obliged 
regardless of circumstances to make three journeys each year to present oneself to 
Yahweh, offers some support for my understanding of the passage here in Exodus. 


57a “Write these words down...: The first sentence of this parashah may be a later 
addition to the text, as it has a couple of oddities. First, the command for Mosheh to 
write down the terms of the treaty is strange, as in P56 Yahweh states that he himself 
will record the treaty on the tablets. Second, the statement that Yahweh has made the 
treaty specifically with Mosheh, with the people added almost as an afterthought, is 
very unusual. 
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57b he wrote on the tablets the terms of the treaty: It is most natural to understand 
the pronoun here as referring to Mosheh, especially given the first sentence in the 
parashah, where Yahweh tells Mosheh to write down the words of the treaty. However, 
if the first sentence is a later addition to the text, it is possible to understand the 
pronoun here as referring to Yahweh. And that likely was how the original author 
understood the text he wrote, as this would be consistent with the statement in P56, 
where Yahweh states that he will write the ten commandments on the tablets. Such a 
view is also consistent with Deuteronomy, where in P11, it is Yahweh who writes on 
the second set of tablets. 

Finally, it should be noted here that the treaty consists of only the ten command- 
ments, which is consistent with how I understand the treaty in P41. 


57c bumps had grown all over the skin on his face: Literally, “the skin on his face 
grew horns.” I understand the verb here as a denominative, derived from the root np 
(“horn”)—hence, “to grow horns” or “to display horns.” Many scholars, including 
BDB p. 902, prefer to read the verb as “send out rays” rather than “grow horns.” 
However, the only evidence for the root jp having the meaning “to shine” is a 
single questionable occurence in Hab 3.4. It is much more natural to read the verb 
here in Exodus as meaning “to grow horns.” This also provides a better context for 
understanding the comments later in the parashah that Aharon and Yisra’elites were 
afraid to get close to Mosheh, and that he would veil his face at all times except when 
he was speaking, both of which fit better with the idea that his face was ugly than 
that it shone with light. 


57d When Aharon and the Yisra’elites saw Mosheh...: I understand the text from 
here to the end of this parashah to be a later addition to the text. It was likely added 
as part of the third and fourth compositional layers, when material was inserted to 
reflect the traditions that had grown up around Mosheh’s uniqueness. (Note I argue 
below on pp. 180-181 that the third and fourth compositional layers had significant 
overlap in time.) In support of the lateness of the material here, note the use of 
“assembly” in reference to the Yisra’elites and note the presence of Aharon. 


57e all the chiefs from the assembly: Literally, “all the chiefs among the assembly.” 
The Hebrew is somewhat awkward, as we expect “all the chiefs of the assembly” (55 
mit NWI), which is the usual phrasing. 


57f he enjoined upon them everything that Yahweh had discussed with him: That 
is, he related to them all the laws and commandments given above in P35,1 - P40,1, 
P42 - P51, and the latter half of P57. 


57g enter Yahweh's presence: That is, enter the Meeting Tent. It is odd that the 
author doesn’t specifically mention the tent here, as would be most natural. Similarly, 
the author omits any mention of the tent at the very end of the parashah, where it 
would have been natural to mention it by name. 


57h Yahweh’s presence: This phrase is absent from the Hebrew; I have added it 
because in this situation normal English usage requires some mention of the place 
entered. 
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57,1a Yahweh’s Shabbath, when work must cease: The author here uses a phrase— 
pnw naw (literally, “a Shabbath of Shabbath observance”)—favored by authors 
associated with the fourth compositional stage. I have translated according to the 
sense, rather than the literal meaning (to observe the Shabbath is to cease work on 
that day). 


57,1b You may not even light a fire: This stipulation seems highly impractical during 
winter months, and it is hard to believe it was ever widely observed. 


57,1c regardless of where you reside: The Hebrew reads “in any place where you 
reside.” I have translated with the equivalent English idiom. 


58a who believed he had an obligation: The author here uses an idiom. Literally, 
“whose heart lifted him up.” 


58b the business of the Meeting Tent: The authors of P42 - P51 and P58 - P70, 
who wrote as part of the fourth compositional stage, understood the Meeting Tent 
as synonymous with the “shrine” (wnn). In describing the plans for it and its 
construction, they usually used the term “shrine,” but occasionally—as here—they 
used the Meeting Tent terminology instead. 


58c all those who owed an offering: The author distinguishes between contributions 
that are mandatory (mnnn) and those that are voluntary (7173). The language used 
here is that for the mandatory contribution. 


58d every woman who was confident in her skills: The author uses idiomatic 
language—literally, “every woman whose mind has lifted her because of [her] wis- 
dom/skill.” The precise meaning of the idiom used here—anx 725 xwi—is uncertain. 
The masculine form of idiom is used in a negative sense in 2 Kg 14.10 (“to be pre- 
sumptious, to have an excessively high opinion of oneself”). Here the idiom is clearly 
meant in a positive sense, and on that basis, I translate as “who was confident in her 
skills.” See the citations for this idiom in BDB, p. 670, def. 1b.(11). 


59a and with all sorts of expertise: I have had to emphasize ideas that are implicit 
and not explicitly stated in the Hebrew to produce natural English. Literally, “and 
with [expertise in] all kinds of workmanship.” 


59b to work with... to work with...to work with: In the Hebrew, the verb is used 
only in the first clause, but its force carries over to the following two clauses. I have 
made this explicit in my translation in order to make the translation intelligible. 


59c putting all of it into his mind...: This sentence is quite lengthy, and it easy 
to lose track of the logic. The antecedent for this clause is at the beginning of the 
sentence, and the logic is as follows: “Yahweh has. .. filled him with a divine spirit— 
with wisdom... and with all sorts of expertise—... putting [all of that] into his mind 
in order to show him [what to do]....” 


59d he and Oheliy’av: The author here makes a grammatical error. He writes “he” 
(x17), but in fact the objective form “him” (NN) is what is correct from a grammatical 
standpoint. In Hebrew, as in English, it is sometimes happens that writers—even 
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highly literate ones—mistakenly use subjective pronouns (e.g. “he, she”) for objective 
pronouns (e.g. “him, her”), and vice versa. 


59e who felt compelled: The author uses the phrase 125 ww (“whose mind lifted 
him”). This is the same idiom that I discuss above in note 58e. While it is possible to 
translate the idiom in the same way I did in P58 (i.e. “who had the confidence [to do 
a thing]”), I prefer to translate here as “who felt compelled [to do a thing],” as this 
fits better with the context. 


59f to get involved and to help out with the work: I have translated the Hebrew 
into idiomatic English. Literally, “to approach the work in order to do it.” 


59g The people... are bringing large amounts of materials—more than is needed...: 
The Hebrew is somewhat confusing because the author of this parashah doesn’t follow 

typical Hebrew word order, with the participle being placed before the subject rather 

than after, and because he uses 73x52 here in the special sense of “materials” (as 

opposed to its more common meaning of “work”). 

I have recast the sentence to produce a more natural English, which has required 
me to change the meaning slightly. Literally, “The people...are multiplying [the 
materials] to bring—more than is sufficient for the work with respect to the materials 
[mb] that Yahweh ordered [the people] to make.” A functionally equivalent 
translation that is more faithful to the meaning in Hebrew (but less effective as a 
sentence in English) would be, “The people...are bringing large amounts of the 
materials that Yahweh ordered the people to make—more than is needed for the 
work.” 


59h the materials on hand being sufficient for doing all the work: The Hebrew 
is difficult because the author uses 738b) in two different senses—first to mean 
“materials” and then to mean “work.” 


59,1a stitched: The author uses the pi’el form of the verb, which gives it the nuance 
of “join many times” or “join again and again.” 


59,1b serving as the join for the second set of curtains: Literally, “in the second 
joining place.” 


59,1c **: The Leningrad Codex here has a parashah setumah. I follow the Aleppo 
Codex, which had a parashah petuhah. See note 44,1e above. 


60,1a board being ten cubits long: The text reads “board” rather than “each board.” 
The word for “each” (4987) has either fallen out of the text accidentally, or the author 
made an inadvertant slip in writing this text.. 


60,1b two pedestals on the underside of board: The text has an error here; originally, 
it must have read “two pedestals on the underside of each board.” I have omitted the 
word “each” in my translation to reflect the fact that three words in the expression 
used by the author have fallen out of the text (n87 wpm nnn). 
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60,1c Next they made... weavers; then they made: Despite what is a lengthy sen- 
tence, the author makes a single verb at the beginning of the sentence carry across 
the entire sentence (but the verb skips over the parenthetical comment). While this 
results in an awkwardly expressed sentence, it is not unusual to see verbs doing 
this sort of “double-duty” in Hebrew, especially when the author employs parallel 
constructions, as here. 


60,1d tent: I believe that “tent” is shorthand for the Meeting Tent, which the authors 
viewed as synonymous with the shrine. The mention of the “tent” here does not refer 
to the “tent” curtains that lie atop the shrine. 


60,1e their five bronze pedestals: As discussed above, this sentence is very awkardly 
expressed in Hebrew, and the final phrase in particular lacks a specific grammatical 
connection to what precedes. Likely the author intended the mark of the direct object 
(DN) to be understood before “their pedestals” (amix). I have introduced an element 
of clumsiness into my translation here in order to reflect the awkwardness of the 
Hebrew. 

In the corresponding passage in P45,1, the author states that the pedestals should 
be “cast” of bronze; it is possible that the verb has fallen out of the text here, but I 
think it more likely that the text here reflects carelessness on the part of the author. 
This is something we see in several places in P58 - P69,8, where the author takes 
short-cuts or is careless with his phrasing, presumably because he expressed things 
more precisely the first time in P42 - P50,1 and now has become a little bored in 
repeating himself in P58 - P69,8. 


61a Betzal’el made the chest of acacia wood: It’s worth noting that in Deuteronomy, 
it is Mosheh who makes the acacia wood chest, which is meant to store the treaty 
tablets. See Deut P11. 


61b He cast four gold rings for it onto its four feet: The Hebrew is awkwardly 
expressed because the author has gotten careless in his writing. The parallel passage 
in P42,1 makes it clear that the author has omitted some text; he should have written 
(or he likely intended to write), “He cast four rings for it and then fixed the rings onto 
its four feet.” 


61c each sphinx from opposite ends of the cover: The Hebrew is awkwardly ex- 
pressed because the author has again gotten careless in his writing. The parallel 
passage in P42,1 makes it clear that the author has omitted a verb; he should have 
written (or he likely intended to write), “He sculpted each sphinx from opposite ends 
of the cover.” 


62a to serve housing for the staves: The author has carelessly omitted the preposition 
D before the word for “housing.” (Note the 5 is present in the parallel text in P43.) 
I have represented this error in my translation by omitting the word “as” before 
“housing.” 


62b its plates and pans, and its ewers and jars (with which libations are offered): 
For my translation approach here, see note 43b above. 
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63a on the lampstand itself: That is, on the lampstand’s central support. 


64a —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here. I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah setumah. 


64,1a He made the altar for whole offerings. ..: The parallel passage, where Yahweh 
gives Mosheh instructions for making the altar for whole offerings, is P45,2. This 
parashah, like the other parashot describing the making of the items used in the rites for 
Yahweh's cult, is abbreviated in both length and language compared to the parallel 
parashah of instructions. In a number of cases the abbreviated style comes across as 
awkward to the reader’s ear. However, because Biblical Hebrew is a dead language, 
it is unclear to what extent the style would have been perceived by native speakers 
as awkward, or would have been obviously recognizable as a kind of shorthand. 


64,1b He made for the altar a grating of bronze netting under the altar’s rim: The 
parallel passage in P45,2 ends the sentence at “netting,” and then states that the net- 
ting should be “fixed” under the altar’s rim. The passage here in P64,1 omits mention 
of the “fixing” of the netting, and as a result the sentence reads quite awkwardly. 


64,1c He made it of fluted planks: That is, he made the altar of fluted planks. See 
note 45,2c above. 


64,2a mirrors for the serving women: The text is confusing and may be corrupt. The 
mention of mirrors and serving women comes out of the blue. The meaning of NN», 
translated here as “mirrors,” is uncertain—the word occurs only here in Tanakh and 
nowhere else. For another reference to women who serve in front of the Meeting Tent, 
see Shmu’el P2,1. 


64,3a He made the courtyard: This parashah is written in an extreme elliptical style— 
almost like shorthand, with incomplete sentences and with verbs regularly omitted. 
The author employs a similar elliptical style in the corresponding parashah (P45,3) 
that represents Yahweh’s instructions for the courtyard (see note 45,3a above). Even 
so, the prose here in P64,3 comes across as hurried, almost as though the author has 
become bored with the repetition of the literary structure he has chosen, and so has 
begun rushing to be finished with his work. 


64,3b for them... for them: That is, for the curtains. The author intends for the reader 
to understand that the curtains are attached to the pillars by means of the hooks and 
clasps. Presumably the clasps would attach each curtain to the hooks on the pillars. 


64,3c for the north end: one hundred cubits in length: The word “curtains” belongs 
after the colon in my translation; the word (ary5p) has either fallen out of the text, or 
was left out inadvertantly by the author and never corrected. 


64,3d measured five cubits across: The Hebrew is difficult. I understand the prepo- 
sition 2 in the phrase 2773 as indicating a standard of measurement (in this case, 
breadth). See BDB, p. 90, def. IIL8. 
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64,3e the four pillars for them: The pillars are for the screen; the author has erro- 
neously written omma (“their pillars”), when he should have written rtmy (“its 
pillars”). It is easy to see how this error might have been made, as the phrase “their 
pillars” occurs frequently in the parashot devoted to the instructions and construction 
of the shrine and its associated paraphernalia. 


64,4a These are the detailed records regarding the shrine: Literally, “These are the 
accounts regarding the shrine” (with “accounts” being understood in an accounting 
sense) or “These are the inventories regarding the shrine.” This parashah is the 
summary and conclusion of all the work describing the construction of the shrine— 
the author likely intended the reader to understand the “detailed records regarding 
the shrine” to be the work described in the ten parashot from P59,1 - P64,3. 


64,5a the shrine: The text reads wap (“that which is consecrated”). While this term 
often has the specific meaning of “outer sanctum” when used by the authors of the 
fourth compositional stage, they sometimes also use it with the meaning of “cult,” 
and occasionally—as here—as a synonym for the Meeting Tent/treaty shrine. 


64,5b twenty-nine kikkar seven hundred thirty sheqels: Based on archaeological 
finds, scholars believe the sheqel was equivalent to approximately 11.5 grams (or 
one-fortieth of an ounce). There were three thousand shegels in one kikkar. Hence, the 
weight of gold mentioned here is 87,730 sheqels, which is equivalent to approximately 
1,010 kilograms, or 2,220 pounds. For a good discussion of the Biblical sysem of 
weights, see the article on Weights and Measures in the Jewish Virtual Library. 


64,5c inventoried from the assembly: This is the contribution of the “assembly” of 
the Yisra’elites portrayed in P58. 


64,5d one hundred kikkar one thousand seven hundred seventy-five sheqels: The 
weight of silver mentioned here is 301,775 sheqels, which equivalent to approximately 
3,470 kilograms, or 7,635 pounds. 


64,5e shrine: The author uses wpm (“that which is consecrated”) as a synonym for 
jowa (“the shrine”); see note 64,5a above. The shrine has one hundred pedestals cast 
from silver—forty for the boards on the north and south sides, sixteen for the boards 
on the west side, and four for the pillars supporting the curtain. The pedestals are 
quite large—one kikkar each, or approximately thirty-four kilograms. Although the 
shrine is almost certainly a literary creation of the author, the engineering implied by 
his description seems reasonable: two pedestals would provide sixty-eight kilograms 
of weight at the base of each board, serving to support a board that, including the 
gold overlay, weighed perhaps twenty or thirty kilograms. 


65a He made the shoulder-cape of gold...: The passages recording the making of 
the garments in P65 - P67,2 were likely written and added to the text later than the 
material describing the construction of the shrine and the cultic paraphernalia in 
P59,1 - P64,5. Recall that I propose the corresponding parashot in P45,5 - P46,6 may 
also be later additions to the text (see note 45,5a above.) 

Note in particular how P64,5 is a summary of all the materials used in the 
construction. Thus it is surprising in P65 - P67,2 to read of the making of the garments 
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Note to P64,4 


Notes to P64,5 


Notes to P65 


Note to P65,1 


Notes to P66 


Note to P67,3 


for Aharon and his sons. Note also that P67,3 is a sort of summary that would follow 
naturally from P64,5, but that reads awkwardly when following P67,2. The multiple 
compositional layers found in P59,1 - P70 provide a good example of how complex 
the process of composition was within each compositional stage. I assign all these 
parashot to the authors writing in the last compositional stage, but within that there 
appear to be multiple authorial layers, each representing a separate “edition” of the 
book within that final compositional stage. 


65b artistic designs: The author uses the phrase .wn nwy». The phrase is used 
elsewhere by the authors of the fourth compositional phase with the meaning of 
“handiwork of an artisan” (with the emphasis being on the skill of the person doing 
the work); however, here the context suggests the emphasis is more on the nature of 
the work—that is, its artistic or decorative style. 


65c plates of gold: In support of my proposal that P65 - P67,2 were likely added to 
the material in P591, - P64,5, it is worth pointing out the inconsistency in the use of 
gold in making the shoulder-cape and the statement at the beginning of P64,5 that all 
of the gold produced was used in the construction of the shrine. 


65d —: The Leningrad Codex has no parashah break here. I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah setumah. Based on a comparison with the corresponding passage 
in P46 - P46,2, it is not clear which is the preferred reading here. 


65,1a for Yisra’el’s sons: It is also possible to translate this as “for the Yisra’elites,” 
though I think this is slightly less plausible in the context here. 


66a the first row: a row of carnelian, hematite, and serpentinite: A formally equiv- 
alent translation would be, “a row of carnelian, hematite, and serpentinite (the first 
row).” The inconsistency in form with the following three rows reads as only slightly 
awkward in Hebrew, but the formally equivalent translation comes across as excep- 
tionally clumsy in English. For that reason, I have translated the text for the first row 
of stones using a slight adaptation of the form used for the other three rows. 


66b with all the stones being surrounded by gold hatch-work in their settings: In 
Hebrew this clause most naturally reads as a sentence fragment, but in fact it should 
be read in connection to the sentence that immediately precedes the description of the 
individual rows. The logic in the author’s mind was likely something like this: “They 
set four rows of stones in it—the first row..., the second row..., the third row..., 
the fourth row. ..—with all the stones being surrounded by gold hatch-work in their 
settings.” 


66c **: The Leningrad Codex has no parashah break here. I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah petuhah. Based on a comparison of the corresponding passages 
in P46,2 and P46,3, I believe that the Aleppo Codex has the superior reading. 


67,3a Meeting Tent shrine: As mentioned above in note 46,4a, the authors of the 
fourth compositional stage used the term jawan (“the shrine”) as a synonym for DIN 
au (“the Meeting Tent”). The passage here is one of only four places in Exodus 
where the two terms are joined together in a single phrase. The Meeting Tent of 
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the earliest compositional layers of Exodus appears to have been a relatively simple 
structure, but the authors of the last compositional stage reconceived and considerably 
expanded its use and design. 


68a the pure lampstand: We know from P44 and P63 that the lampstand is of “pure 
gold.” Here in P68, the word “gold” is missing, either due to an error on the author’s 
part, or because of a copying error made by a scribe. 


68b the shrine (for the Meeting Tent): The author has again joined the Meeting Tent 
with the shrine in a single phrase. See note 67,3a above. 


68c the special outer sanctum vestments for Aharon the Priest...: The text here 
from the end of this sentence may be a later addition to the text, made at the same 
time as the addition in P65 - P67,2. See note 65a above. 


69a Have Aharon and his sons approach: It is possible—though not certain—that 
the paragraph beginning with the sentence here is a later addition to the text. See 
notes 65a and 68c above. 


69,2a the treaty: That is, the two stone tablets on which the ten commandments were 
written. 


69,5a —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here. I follow the Aleppo 
Codex, which clearly has the superior reading. 


69,7a with which: The Hebrew reads “from which,” with the antecedent being the 
basin. However, this reads awkwardly in English; in English it is more natural to 
make “water” the antecedent, as is reflected in my translation. 


69,8a He erected the courtyard...: Despite the highly technical and repetitive prose 
of the material about the shrine and the priestly vestments, the repetitious language 
in P69,1 - P69,8 and the use of parashot setumot to set off each action of Mosheh make 
for a very powerful conclusion to this material and through these techniques the 
author manages to evoke a surprising emotional response from the reader. 


70a The cloud then covered...: It is worth noting that there are seventy parashot 
petuhot in Exodus. It may not be purely coincidental that the number of parashot 
petuhot in the book is identical to the number of the Yisra’elites who journeyed down 
to Egypt, as the authors of the latest compositional layer show a strong interest in 
numbers and might have purposefully edited the book in this way. 

This final parashah of the book contains material from the earliest edition of Exo- 
dus, but it also appears to have been edited by the authors of the fourth compositional 
stage—note the use of the word “shrine” in the first sentence rather than Meeting 
Tent. It is also likely that in the original edition of Exodus, the narrative placement 
of this material was prior to the revelation at Siynai. If so, the authors of the fourth 
compositional stage may have decided to move it to after the revelation at Siynai, as 
they wished to equate the shrine with the Meeting Tent, and so moved all mentions 
of the Meeting Tent to after the instructions for making the shrine. See notes 30b and 
53,1g above. 
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Notes to P68 


Note to P69 


Note to P69,2 


Note to P69,5 


Note to P69,7 


Note to P69,8 


Notes to P70 


70b there was a fire in it: That is, there was a fire in the cloud. The Hebrew is 
somewhat ambiguous—the antecedent can be either the shrine or the cloud, but 
context strongly suggests that the author intended the reader to understand the 
antecedent to be the cloud. 


70c Total sentences in the book: As a means to help safeguard the integrity of the text, 
at the end of each book in Tanakh the Masoretes included a short note (considered 
part of the masorah gedolah) that totalled up the number of sentences for that book. I 
have reproduced their note for Exodus here. 
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The composition history of Exodus 


The characteristic that all translators must possess, if they are to be 
successful, is empathy toward those whom they translate. The act of 
translation requires the translator, insofar as it is possible, to get inside 
the head of the author, to understand the world from the author’s 
point of view, and—above all—to forge an emotional connection with 
him or her. Without this emotional connection, it is impossible for 
translators to bring across in their translations the same energy and 
vivacity that underlie their source texts. 

I say this by way of background to offering some thoughts on the 
composition history of Exodus. In translating this and other books, I 
have found that in order to make that emotional connection with the 
authors, I must first form opinions about who they were, who their 
audience was, and especially what motivated them to write. What 
follows then is a summary of my views, developed over the course of 
this translation, about the circumstances behind the composition of 
Exodus and about the motivations of its authors in writing what they 
did. 


+ 


As a preliminary to examining the composition history of Exodus, it 
is important for the reader to keep in mind that the scholarly effort 
to reconstruct the composition history of the books of the Torah is an 
entirely speculative endeavor. There are unfortunately very few true 
external controls that can serve as productive anchors for the analysis. 
Two important external controls we have are the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Septuagint, both of which suggest that the text of the Torah 
was largely fixed by the early third century BCE. One other valuable 
external control is the body of neo-Assyrian vassal treaties dating to 
the eighth and seventh centuries BCE and the evidence that both Israel 
and Judah were subject to these treaties. This control helps us fix 
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the date of the earliest version of Deuteronomy to no earlier than the 
mid-seventh century. A final external control that is quite valuable is 
the evolution of the Hebrew language that we can trace from ancient 
Hebrew inscriptions. Scholars use these inscriptions to distinguish 
between what they call “classical Biblical Hebrew” (as known from 
inscriptions that date from the mid-sixth century BCE and earlier) and 
“late Biblical Hebrew” (as known from inscriptions that date from the 
early fifth century BCE and later). This control is quite useful in helping 
identify and date different compositional layers in the Torah, although 
one must exercise caution here, for it is possible that some later authors 
developed proficiency in writing in an “archaizing” style, in which 
case some texts that appear to be “classical” may have been written 
during the centuries when “late” Biblical Hebrew was prevalent. 

Beyond these controls, however, the remaining external controls 
are more tenuous, and are open to dispute. For example, the rich 
archive of documents from Elephantine dating to the fifth century BCE 
provides us with a fascinating picture of a “Jewish” colony that had 
its own temple to Yhw (i.e. Yahweh) and that maintained close ties 
with the priestly leadership in Jerusalem and in Mount Gerizim. This 
colony’s practice of Yahwism and its observance of the Passover festi- 
val do not neatly comport with the practices recorded in the books of 
the Torah as we have them today. The evidence from Elephantine thus 
raises important—but ultimately unanswerable—questions regarding 
whether that community knew a version of the books of the Torah, 
and if so, what the content of those books was. It is possible to take 
the evidence from Elephantine as indicating the content of the Torah 
must have been “fixed” much later than is commonly assumed—in 
the mid- to late fourth century BCE as opposed to the fifth or early 
fourth century. 

The history of the Samaritans and the existence of the Samaritan 
Torah can also be understood as a sort of external control for un- 
derstanding the composition history of the Torah. In recent years, a 
number of scholars have argued that for the entirety of the Persian 
period, Samaritan Yahwism should be viewed as a co-equal to the 
Yahwism of Yehud, with the priests in the cultic centers of Gerizim and 
Jerusalem maintaining collegial relations and cooperating with each 
other in the production and maintenance of their sacred texts. Like 
the evidence from Elephantine, the application of Samaritan history 
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as a “control” is open to dispute, but if accepted, it can be useful in 
helping place a composition as either inside or outside the period of 
cooperation between Samaria and Yehud. 

In addition to these external controls, there is one other important 
internal control that can help anchor our analysis of the Torah’s com- 
position history: references found in other Biblical books to characters 
and events in the books of the Torah. To give just one example, the 
book of Hosea makes several references to the story of Jacob. A close 
reading of these references suggests that the Jacob traditions known to 
the authors of Hosea were quite different than the Jacob story found 
in Genesis.' If one accepts that the references in Hosea are an accurate 
reflection of the state of the Jacob traditions in the eighth century, then 
this control would suggest that the Jacob material in Genesis can date 
to no earlier than the seventh century BCE. 

The most one can do with these external and internal controls is to 
construct a very partial framework for the composition history of the 
Torah. From there, the scholar’s task is to fill in the details around this 
framework in a way that is logically consistent and that provides a 
credible “setting in life” which explains the rationale for why a certain 
block of material was composed at a certain time. The problem is that 
the framework provided by the controls is so incomplete that it allows 
for an infinite number of equally valid “solutions.” One’s own views 
on certain core issues—such as the nature of the contribution of the 
Samaritans, or the extent to which the different “sources” were written 
independently of one another—will determine the overall outline of 
the proposed composition history, and it is not possible conclusively 
to prove or disprove such views. 


+ 


Given the foregoing, I hope it is clear to the reader that any attempt to 
sketch the composition history of Exodus must be highly conjectural. 
Further complicating matters, one’s assumptions about how the book 





1 Fora discussion of the relationship between the Jacob traditions cited by Hosea 
and those known to us from Genesis, see my article, “The Jacob Traditions in 
Hosea and their Relation to Genesis,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft 103 (1991), pp. 18-43. 
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relates to Genesis and Deuteronomy will lead to very different views 
regarding the book’s original purpose and how it grew and changed 
over time. There are just three alternatives here: (1) Exodus was origi- 
nally an independent composition, and was later connected to both 
Deuteronomy and Genesis; (2) Exodus was originally part of a larger 
composition that included Genesis and this larger composition was 
only later connected to Deuteronomy;* or (3) Exodus was originally 
part of the Deuteronomistic History, and was only later connected 
to Genesis when Genesis was linked to it and the Deuteronomistic 
History broken into two. 

As I argue in my introductory note, I believe that the third op- 
tion above—that Exodus was originally part of the Deuteronomistic 
History—best explains the available evidence. If there are others who 
hold this view (and I’m not sure there are), then we are certainly in 
the minority of scholars. 

In my introductory note I sketched out what I believe to be four 
major stages in the composition of Exodus. Over the course of my 
work on this book, I have found that the compositional stages in 
Exodus are quite a bit more difficult to disentangle than those in 
Genesis and Deuteronomy. Although all three books were continually 
written and rewritten, and supplemented and revised, over a period of 
centuries, the editorial work on Exodus appears much more intrusive 
than what we see in Genesis and Deuteronomy. The heavy-handed 
editing can in part be explained as due to the work of the Aaronide 
authors, who focused their efforts on Exodus and Numbers (and the 
composition of Leviticus) and who applied a much lighter touch to 
Genesis and Deuteronomy. In addition, the authors responsible for 
connecting the narratives of Genesis and Exodus also seem to have 
been intrusive in their editorial work—it is likely that the effort to 
connect the two narratives required them to jettison a fair amount of 
the original beginning of Exodus. 

The extensive and intrusive editorial activity seen in Exodus has 
created an extraordinary number of inconsistencies in the text, and fre- 





2 This is the view of the Documentary Hypothesis; some form of this is still 
held by most scholars today, even by those who have otherwise rejected the 
Documentary Hypothesis in its traditional form. 
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quently makes it impossible to separate with any degree of confidence 
the changes and additions made during one compositional stage from 
those made in preceding or succeeding stages. With the above caveats 
in mind, I sketch out here my views on the composition history of 
Exodus. As stated above, these views are highly conjectural—they are 
only one way of looking at the history of Exodus, and they are very 
much influenced by my own starting assumptions about the histories 
of ancient Israel and Judah; scholars with a different set of starting 
assumptions will come to a very different view of the book’s history. 


4% 


I believe that the earliest stage of the composition of Exodus dates to 
the early sixth century BCE, when the priesthood in Jerusalem con- 
ceived of and commissioned the writing of a comprehensive “histor- 
ical” chronicle to explain the loss of the land and destruction of the 
temple in light of the treaty between Yahweh and his people. The 
book of Deuteronomy and its understanding of the treaty provided 
the theological basis for this work. In the creation of this larger chroni- 
cle, the books of Exodus and Numbers? were written and appended 
in front of Deuteronomy, Deuteronomy itself was given a concluding 
narrative, and the books of Joshua-Kings were written and appended 
to the new concluding narrative in Deuteronomy. 

I am among those who see the composition of the books of the 
Torah as a joint effort between Yahweh’s priesthood in Jerusalem and 
his priesthood on Mount Gerizim.’ If we take this to be the case, 
one important question is when this partnership began. Given the 
evidence of friendly relations between Yehud and Samaria from very 





3 T understand Exodus and Numbers originally to have been a single work. As 
discussed below, some time in the second half of the fifth century or first half of 
the fourth century BCE, Exodus and Numbers were separated by the Aaronide 
priestly authors when they wrote and inserted Leviticus into the Sinai narrative; 
at the same time, these authors extensively revised and supplemented Exodus 
and Numbers, giving them the form that they have today. 

4 T. Römer offers a number of interesting thoughts along these lines in his recent 
article, “Cult Centralization and the Publication of the Torah between Jerusalem 
and Samaria,” in M. Kartveit and G. Knoppers (eds.), The Bible, Qumran, and the 
Samaritans (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2018), pp. 79-92. 
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early on in the Persian period, and given that we know the Yahwistic 
community in Elephantine in the mid-fifth century sought the counsel 
of both groups in religious matters, it is plausible to suppose that this 
cooperation began shortly after the end of the Babylonian exile, in the 
late sixth or early fifth centuries BCE. Consequently, I view the final 
three stages of the compositition of Exodus as the joint work of the 
priestly leadership in Yehud and Samaria. 

I place the second stage of Exodus’ composition in the late sixth 
and early fifth centuries BCE, around the end of the Babylonian exile 
and extending into the first decades of the Persian period. It was 
likely around this time—when work was underway on building a new 
temple in Jerusalem—that the priestly leadership in Jerusalem and 
their counterparts in Samaria began coordinating their efforts with 
regard to the religious texts kept in their respective temple libraries. 
It is plausible to suppose that as part of the effort to reestablish the 
temple library in Jerusalem, the priestly leadership there obtained 
a copy of the Samaritan book of Genesis and in turn provided the 
priesthood in Samaria with a copy of their own historical chronicles 
(that is, the Deuteronomistic History). While this is wholly conjectural, 
it is easy to see how the priestly leadership in Yehud and Samaria 
might have made the decision to create a unified religious text that 
would have served as the basis for the practice of the Yahwistic religion 
in both provinces. Creating this work would have required two things: 
(1) separating Exodus-Numbers and Deuteronomy from Joshua-Kings 
because the latter books were not conducive to cooperative activity; 





5 With respect to cooperation between the leaders of Yehud and Samaria in reli- 
gious matters, it is important to note that the leaders of the two provinces in 
407 BCE wrote a joint reply to a request from Elephantine seeking permission to 
rebuild the temple to Yhw there. See document B21 in B. Porten, The Elephantine 
Papyri in English (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), pp. 148-149. 

6 I believe that the priestly leadership in Samaria initially accepted the book of 
Joshua and that this book was joined to the books of the Torah; such a view 
is supported by the presence of “priestly” material (which I attribute to the 
joint efforts of the priesthoods in Yehud and Samaria) and by the Samaritan 
material in Jos 24. At some point in the Persian period, there must have been a 
joint decision to separate Joshua from the books of the Torah—perhaps because 
the priestly leadership in the two provinces found that the topics best suited 
for cooperation were the origin stories (Genesis and Exodus) and the practice 
of the cult (Exodus-Deuteronomy). Broadly speaking, the historical narratives 
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and (2) integrating Genesis into the narrative of Exodus-Numbers 
and Deuteronomy through the composition of the Joseph narrative 
in Genesis and the composition of the birth narrative of Moses in 
Exodus, and by introducing into Exodus-Numbers and Deuteronomy 
a number of themes from Genesis. 

The third stage of Exodus’ composition is more difficult to pin 
down. It is possible that the work in this stage began concurrently 
with work on the second stage; however, this third stage extended far 
into the Persian period. Thus I date this stage as beginning sometime 
in the late sixth century, and ending toward the end of the fifth century. 
During the decades covering this stage, the priestly leaders in Yehud 
and Samaria jointly made the decision to preserve multiple collections 
of legal material—some material related to or written under the influ- 
ence of the laws in Deuteronomy, and other material representing case 
law that had been built up from cases heard at the temple’—by inte- 
grating them into Exodus. In addition, I believe that much material 
was added to Exodus in this stage that linked the book more closely 
to Deuteronomy, and that reflected the growing appreciation of the 
uniqueness of Moses and the role that he played in the establishment 
of Yahweh’s relationship with his people. 

I date the last stage of Exodus’ composition to the second half of 
the Persian period, perhaps beginning as early as 450 BCE and ending 
some one hundred years later, near the dawn of the Hellenistic era. 
I associate this final stage with the composition of the material that 
scholars have traditionally attributed to the “priestly school.”® I think 
it very likely that the core of the editorial work in this stage was 





found in Joshua-Kings are not really suitable for joint authorship; in addition, 
the Samaritans would have found the Zion theology of Samuel and Kings highly 
objectionable. 

7 While entirely speculative, it is tempting to suppose that most, if not all, of the 
case law in P36 - P37,7 was contributed by the Samaritans. See note 36a above. 

8 Idonot use the “priestly school” terminology and instead refer to these authors 
as “Aaronide” or simply as “authors of the fourth compositional stage.” I avoid 
the traditional terminology because in my view, the authors of all the stages 
of Exodus’ composition—and of all the stages of the composition of the books 
of the Torah and the Deuteronomistic History—are “priestly,” insofar as they 
themselves were priests and were working under the direction of the temple 
leadership. 
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carried out as a partnership between the priestly leaders in Yehud 
and their counterparts in Samaria. It was during this period that the 
material about the Meeting Tent shrine and its paraphernalia was 
composed and inserted into Exodus; the purpose of these additions 
was to provide an origin story for Yahweh’s cult that was acceptable 
to both priestly groups, and to secure the position of the Aaronide 
priesthood, which led the cult in both Yehud and Samaria. Finally, it 
was also as part of the work in this period that the book of Leviticus 
was composed. 


ry 


As stated above, I understand the earliest version of Exodus to be 
linked with the original composition of the “Deuteronomistic His- 
tory.” Following the destruction of the temple and loss of politi- 
cal sovereignty in the 590s and 580s BCE, the temple leadership in 
Jerusalem turned to the book of Deuteronomy—and the curses as- 
sociated with the breaking of the treaty—in an attempt to explain 
and come to terms with their predicament. To explain the lessons 
learned to Yahweh’s devotees, and to future generations, the leader- 
ship commissioned the composition of a historical chronicle covering 
the time from the origin of Yahweh’s relationship to his people to 
the destruction of the temple and the exile of the leading Judeans to 
Babylonia. Scholars have traditionally associated the composition of 
the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings (and the expansion 
of Deuteronomy) to this project. To this I would also add the com- 
position of the earliest version of the book of Exodus-Numbers. The 
material in Exodus that I attribute to this earliest compositional stage 
is as follows: 

—Possible kernel in P4. I believe the original opening of the 
Deuteronomistic History was removed through the intrusive edit- 
ing and additions that connected Genesis to Exodus during the early 
Persian period. However, it is possible that a small kernel of the orig- 
inal beginning survives in P4. See the discussion in notes 4a and 4,1a 
above. 

—P4,1. This parashah, which portrays the “call” of Moses, has a 
number of connections to the themes and language of Deuteronomy. 
Note, for example, the references to “the ancestors’ god,” to “a land 
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overflowing with milk and honey,” and to the indigenous peoples of 
that land (Kena‘anites, Hethites, Amorites, etc.). It should be noted 
that there are clear signs of later editing in this parashah. In particular, 
the ending of P4,1, with the appearance of Aharon, should be attributed 
to the fourth compositional stage of the book. And the references to 
“the god of Avraham, of Yitzhaq, and of Ya‘aqov” were almost certainly 
inserted in the second compositional stage to qualify exactly who “the 
ancestors’ god” was. Finally, the portrait of Moses in P4,1 is quite a bit 
more detailed and intimate than his portrayal elsewhere in the earliest 
layer of the book; it is conceivable that much of this more detailed 
portrait is the result of editing made during the third compositional 
stage. 

—P6. This parashah describes Mosheh’s audience with the elders of 
Yisra’el and his first audience with Phar‘oh. In the earliest version of 
P6, Aharon was entirely absent, and the elders accompanied Mosheh to 
the audience with Phar’oh. I attribute the material describing Aharon’s 
meeting with Mosheh and his assisting Mosheh in the two audiences 
to the Aaronide authors, who were writing in the fourth compositional 
stage. 

—P10,1 - P16. These parashot represent the narrative of the first nine 
plagues: the plague of blood (P10,1 - P10,2), the plague of frogs (P11), 
the plague of lice (P11,1), the plague of insects (P11,2), the death of the 
livestock (P12), the plague of blisters (P13) , the plague of hail (P13,1 - 
P14), the plague of locusts (P15 - P15,1), and the plague of darkness (P16). 
In the earliest layer of Exodus, these parashot omitted all mention of 
Aharon; Mosheh was the sole individual acting on behalf of Yahweh 
and addressing Phar’oh. In the last compositional stage of the book 
the Aaronide authors revised these parashot by inserting Aharon into 
them and elevating his status by making him serve as a sort of deputy 
to Mosheh. Only two of the parashot treating the first nine plagues 
were not revised by the Aaronide authors: P12 and P16. 

—P17 - P17,1; P18 - P18,1. These parashot represent the earliest version 
of the tenth plague (the death of the first-born) and of the feast of the 
passover. These parashot appear to have received only minor editing— 
specifically, the insertion of Aharon in P18 and P18,1 and the addition 
of a short conclusion to P18 by the Aaronide authors writing during 
the fourth compositional stage. 
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—tThe first half of P19. The first half of this parashah is the original 
portrayal of the departure from Egypt. While it is possible that the 
reference to the “six hundred thousand people strong on foot” is 
original to the text, it is more likely that it is a later addition (from 
either the second or fourth compositional layer). 

—pP22,1. This parashah continues the original version of the de- 
parture from Egypt. Note how the beginning of the parashah flows 
naturally from the first half of P19. It should be noted that the material 
about Yoseph’s remains was added to the parashah during the second 
compositional stage. 

—P23 - P27,1. These parashot provide the original version of the story 
of the flight through the Reed Sea and the destruction of Phar‘oh and 
his chariots and army. Included in this material is the famous “Song 
of the Sea” in P26. Scholars view most or all of this song as archaic and 
date it to the tenth century BCE or earlier; as such, the song is generally 
agreed to be the earliest witness to the Exodus tradition. 

—P27,2; P28; P29. The earliest versions of the stories of the wilder- 
ness wandering are found in these parashot. The stories here concern 
both the lack of food (P27,2 and P28, which record the gift of the man) 
and lack of water (P29). 

—P33 - P35. These parashot, which portray Yahweh’s revelation at 
Siynai and the giving of the ten commandments, represent the dra- 
matic climax of the original book of Exodus. The ten commandments 
are found here in P33,2 - P34,7. While they represent a slightly earlier 
version of the ten commandments than those found in Deuteronomy— 
the ten commandments in Deuteronomy are from a Persian-period 
compositional layer—the version here in Exodus was clearly revised 
in light of the version of the commandments in Deuteronomy. I at- 
tribute the revisions of the ten commandments in Exodus to the third 
compositional stage, when numerous revisions and supplements were 
made to Exodus to harmonize it with Deuteronomy. 

—pP41. The earliest version of the treaty ratification ceremony, by 
which Yahweh takes the Yisra’elites as his people and they take him 
as their god, is given in P41. Likely because of the importance of this 
parashah, the authors of the fourth compositional stage expanded it by 
inserting the mentions of Aharon, Nadav, and Aviyhu. 

—P41,1. In this parashah, Mosheh climbs the mountain at Yahweh’s 
command, where he stays for forty days in order to receive the stone 
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tablets with the ten commandments on them. This parashah received 
some light editing in the third compositional stage. 

—P51,1; core of P53; second half of P53,1. These parashot record the 
story of Aharon’s making of the “golden calf,” Mosheh’s destruction 
of it, and Mosheh’s intercession to Yahweh. Given the importance 
of these parashot, it is unsurprising that they attracted a great deal of 
editorial activity in later compositional layers, with the insertion of 
P52 and extensive additions and revisions to P53 and P53,1, including 
Mosheh’s first intercession to Yahweh (P52) and the story of the Lewites’ 
slaughter of the Yisra’elites (P53). 

—Beginning of P56; beginning of P57. These parashot tell of Mosheh’s 
return to Siynai, where Yahweh records a new copy of the ten com- 
mandments. Only the first sections of these parashot belong to the 
earliest compositional layer. These parashot have also attracted signifi- 
cant editorial additions in later compositional stages—unsurprising, 
given their importance. The material in P56 in which Yahweh passes 
before Mosheh while calling out his name, for example, belongs to the 
third compositional layer. 

—Core of P70. The core of the final parashah of Exodus belongs to 
the earliest compositional layer of the book. This parashah, like many 
others belonging to the earliest compositional layer, was revised by 
the Aaronide authors during the fourth compositional stage. At a 
minimum, they added all the references to the shrine. Moreover, it 
is likely that the original location of these sentences was prior to the 
revelation at Siynai, and that they were moved to the end of the book 
by the Aaronide authors at the same time that they expanded Exodus 
with the addition of the material about the Meeting Tent shrine (P42 - 
P51 and P57,1 - P69,8). 


+ 


The first major revisions and expansions of Exodus likely occurred in 
the first decades of the Persian period. As discussed above, I believe 
it was at this time that the priestly leadership in Yehud and Samaria 
began coordinating the work on the religious texts kept in their temple 
libraries. I hypothesize that the leadership in both provinces decided 
to create a unified religious text that drew from the documents in both 
libraries. This work involved both an expansion of Genesis (with the 
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composition of the Yoseph stories) and the addition of new opening 
parashot for Exodus in order to create a smooth linkage between the 
two books. In successive editions belonging to this second compo- 
sitional stage, the authors further revised and expanded Exodus by 
integrating important themes and concepts from Genesis into the nar- 
rative. Chief among these are the promise of extraordinary numbers 
of descendants and the addition of the references to Yahweh’s binding 
agreement with Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Ya‘aqov, and the promises con- 
ferred by that agreement. The material that I attribute to this second 
compositional stage is as follows: 

—P2 - P3. These parashot were written expressly to connect Exodus 
to Genesis, and they appear to have displaced the original beginning 
of the book. In P2, the theme of extraordinary population growth 
(borrowed from Genesis) is the sole factor driving the events in the 
narrative. The use of this theme thus serves to connect the events of 
Exodus with the events of Genesis. The narrative action in P3, which 
tells the story of Mosheh’s birth and early life, is also dependent on the 
theme of population growth. In addition, P3 very obviously borrows 
from the story of Yaʻaqov’s meeting Rahel at the well in depicting the 
events leading to Mosheh’s marriage. 

—P4. This short parashah alludes to the binding agreement with 
Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Ya‘agov and is clearly from the second compo- 
sitional layer. As each compositional layer could span several editions, 
it is unclear if P4 was added at the same time as P2 and P3. 

—Minor edits to P4,1. The authors of the second compositional 
stage lightly edited P4,1 by inserting references to Avraham, Yitzhaq, 
and Ya‘agov in three places. 

—P6,1. I attribute this parashah, which contains much material 
that alludes to Genesis, to the second compositional stage. Note, for 
example, the references to Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Yaʻaqov and their 
seasonal wanderings; note the reference to the binding agreement 
with them and the promise of the land of Kena‘an; and finally note 
the reference to El Shaddai. This parashah also contains material that 
is dependent on Deuteronomy—this may have been added as part of 
the second compositional layer, or as part of the third. 

—Small addition to P22,1. The authors of the second compositional 
stage inserted into this parashah the material relating to Mosheh taking 
Yoseph’s remains in the flight from Egypt. This material serves as the 
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fulfillment of the oath Yoseph had his brothers take at the very end 
of Genesis (P44), and it serves to bind the narrative of Exodus more 
tightly with that of Genesis. 


+ 


I see the third compositional stage of Exodus as longer and more 
fluid than the other compositional stages. The activity in this stage 
began perhaps as early as 520 BCE or so—around the beginning of the 
Persian period, and possibly at around the same time as the initial 
work on the second compositional stage—and may have continued 
until roughly the end of the fifth century. I understand the second 
and third compositional stages to have significant overlap in time. 
Despite the temporal overlap, I believe there is value in distinguishing 
between the two streams of work that I attribute to these two stages, 
as the concerns and motivations of the authors contributing to each of 
these stages were very different. 

The authors of the third compositional stage revised and expanded 
Exodus with the addition of all the case law material found there today. 
These additions likely were not made at a single time, but would have 
been the result of multiple insertions and expansions made across 
several decades. During the fifth century, we see the first signs of the 
emergence of a “religion of the book,” with study and recitation of the 
sacred texts gradually taking on more importance as a central tenet of 
the Yahwistic religion. As a result, the books of the temple library— 
and in particular, the books that were the focus of the shared project 
of the leaders in Yehud and Samaria—were increasingly studied and 
recited, both by the priests within Yahweh’s cult, and by Yahweh’s 
devotees. And so, the growth of these books emerged from a very 
natural and organic process: the more these books were studied and 
recited, the more they began to attract additional materials, and the 
more that they influenced each other, with changes made to one book 
influencing later changes to other books.’ 





9  Itis interesting to note that the books of the Former Prophets, which I believe 
were separated from the books of the Torah at the insistence of the Samaritans, 
did not receive nearly the same level of study and consequently did not receive 
the extensive additions and expansions that we observe with the books of the 
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This I believe is the explanation for the additions made to Exodus 
during the third compositional stage. In addition to the large body 
of legal materials that was added to Exodus during this period, the 
other major changes to Exodus at this time were additions serving 
to harmonize the book with Deuteronomy, and the additon of new 
stories about Mosheh that reflected evolving views about his role 
and status. This development has its counterpart in the evolution 
of the Avraham traditions, in which much material about Avraham 
was added to Genesis at roughly same time and for the same reasons. 
In the case of Mosheh, these new stories on the one hand served to 
build up his stature and authority, and on the other hand, they served 
to humanize him and to shut off any incipient tendencies toward 
deification. The material that I attribute to the third compositional 
stage is as follows: 

—Edits to P4,1. I believe the authors in the third compositional 
stage inserted new dialog between Mosheh and Yahweh where Mosheh 
expresses his lack of confidence in his speaking abilities, followed by a 
response from Yahweh that emphasizes Yahweh’s omnipotence. Note 
how such an addition serves to humanize Mosheh and reinforce the 
notion that it was Yahweh alone who accomplished the great deeds 
bringing the Yisra’elites out of Egypt. In addition to this dialog, it is 
also possible that the passages characteristic of Deuteronomy—the 
references to a “land overflowing with milk and honey” and to the 
indigenous peoples of that land—were added at this time, if they are 
not taken to be original. 

—P5. This parashah is a mish-mash. The first half of it seems to 
have been written specifically to provide a setting for the mysterious 
story of Yahweh’s attacking Mosheh. Complicating matters is that 
this parashah has attracted some material that refers to the killing 
of the first-born—material that serves only to disrupt the narrative 
and confuse the reader. The rationale behind the addition of the 
reference to the killing of the first-born is unclear. In my opinion, 
such additions are more typically seen very late in the compositional 





Torah. (The book of Joshua is the exception to this, because—as mentioned 
above in note 6—it seems to have been joined with the books of the Torah for 
much of the Persian period, and consequently during that period underwent 
extensive “joint” editing by the the priestly leaderships in Yehud and Samaria.) 
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history, possibly because those responsible for preserving the stories 
have so internalized them that they lose sight of how their edits affect 
the overall narrative. 

—P7. This brief parashah refers to Mosheh’s clumsiness in speech. 
Note especially how it has been inserted directly before the com- 
ment in P9, where Yahweh states that he has made Mosheh “a god to 
Phar’oh.” The insertion directly before that speech serves to counter 
any tendency in the reader to view Mosheh as more than human. 

—P21 - P22. These two parashot were heavily influenced by language 
and concepts in Deuteronomy, but they also differ from Deuteronomy 
in important ways, adding new information that builds on Deuteron- 
omy and extends concepts from Deuteronomy to other areas. For 
example, in P22, the authors tie the use of tefillin to the remembrance 
of the Exodus, whereas originally in Deuteronomy, they are meant to 
be reminders not of the exodus, but of the giving of the law (see Deut 
P6 and P12,2). Similarly, P22 here in Exodus extends and clarifies the 
law of the dedication of the first-born, which is given in Deut P15. 

—Edits to P23. The complaints of the Yisra’elites against Mosheh 
because of the harsh conditions in the wilderness is a theme found 
in the earliest compositional layer of Exodus. Sometime in the first 
half of the Persian period, authors of the third compositional phase 
introduced this theme into P23, where it disrupts the narrative flow. 
(See the discussion in note 23e above). 

—Conclusion to P27,1. A new conclusion to this parashah was 
inserted as part of the edits made in the third compositional phase. 
The author of this material drew on themes from Deuteronomy to 
provide a sort of concluding commentary on the events at Marah, and 
to give the parashah a didactic message. 

—P30 - P32. These parashot relate the stories of the Yisra’elites’ battle 
with Ameleq and of Yithro’s visit to Mosheh, where he advises him 
to delegate adjudication of all but the most important legal cases to 
others. The strongest evidence for a late date in P30 (and by inference 
P31, which is dependent on P30) are the magical powers attributed to 
Mosheh—his hand alone turns the tide of battle, unaided by Yahweh. 
In P32, the change in setting—the action takes place at the “divine 
mountain,” which the Yisra’elites have not yet reached—provides an 
indication that this parashah does not belong to the earliest compo- 
sitional layer. In addition, we may surmise a relatively late date for 
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P32 from the portrayal of Mosheh as a fallible human, and from the 
concern with Mosheh’s wife and children. 

—Edits to P33,2 - 34,1 (the first four of the ten commandments). As 
part of the work in the third compositional phase to bring Exodus in 
closer agreement with Deuteronomy, the first four commandments in 
P33,2 - 34,1 were edited to reflect the commentary that had been added 
to them by the authors of Deuteronomy. In the original version of 
Exodus, there would have been no commentary included in these com- 
mandments, with the possible exception of the first commandment. 

—The legal material in P35,1 - P39,5. During the fifth century BCE, I 
believe a significant amount of legal material was added to the book. 
In the earliest version of the book, the only legal material was the 
ten commandments. However, over time, the joint work on the book 
by the priestly leaders in Yehud and Samaria likely necessitated the 
insertion of additional laws and precepts that were part of the religious 
traditions of both cultic centers. During this third compositional 
period, there were four substantial bodies of legal material added to 
Exodus: the law of the dirt altar in P35,1; the case laws in P36 - P37,7; the 
case laws in P38 - P38,1; and the laws in P38,2 - P39,5. The case laws in 
P36 - P37,7 have no real connection to Deuteronomy, and I hypothesize 
that they were added at the insistence of the Samaritans. The final 
laws in this body of material (P38,2 - P39,5) were clearly influenced by 
Deuteronomy, as they express a concern for social equity and they 
promote the same festival calendar as that found in Deuteronomy. I 
suspect these laws were added by the priestly leaders of Yehud, who 
perhaps made the addition of the Samaritan laws conditional on the 
addition of these laws. 

—P40 - P40,1. The material in these parashot were clearly added 
under the influence of Deuteronomy. The language and themes and 
the prohibitions are nearly identical to those found in that book. 

—Minor edit to P41,1. The authors of the third compositional phase 
inserted a short phrase into this parashah to make the language reflect 
the larger body of legal material that the book contained after the 
addition of the laws in P35,1 - P39,5. 

—P52. This parashah records Mosheh’s intercession to Yahweh on 
behalf of the Yisra’elites. It cites the promises to Avraham, Yitzhaq, and 
Ya‘aqov, the themes of innumerable descendants, and utilizes many 
concepts and language from Deuteronomy. It is clearly an addition to 
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the text, and fits best in the third compositional stage, when the text 
of Exodus attracted a number of additional stories about Mosheh and 
when there was continued interest in explaining events (such as the 
intercession here) in terms of the promises and themes of Genesis. 

—The first half of P53,1. The first half of this parashah, like P52, 
clearly belongs to the third compositional stage. It both cites the 
promises to Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Ya‘aqov, and it employs language 
characteristic of Deuteronomy. And like P52, the material here seeks to 
explain the circumstances of the wilderness wandering—that Yahweh 
will not personally accompany the people, but that he won’t com- 
pletely wipe them out for their great error—in terms of the promises 
to Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Ya‘aqov, and in terms of the rewards con- 
ferred by the treaty with Yahweh. 

—P54 - P55. These parashot narrate Mosheh’s intercession to Yahweh 
to accompany the Yisra’elites personally on their wanderings, and they 
set the groundwork for Yahweh’s personal revelation to Mosheh. In 
the material here, the authors wish to explore two topics: the specific 
nature of Yahweh as a god, as seen from a human perspective, and the 
nature of Yahweh’s relationship with his people and how he interacts 
with them. It’s worth noting that P55 utilizes the concept of the god’s 
“radiant splendor” (7123), which is a concept that never appears in 
the earliest compositional layer of Exodus. Indeed, the 1123 theology 
in Tanakh is a concept that first appears and is explored to its fullest 
during the Persian period. 

—All of P56, excluding the beginning. The beginning of this 
parashah dates to the earliest edition of Exodus, but the remainder 
belongs to the third compositional layer. Originally, the parashah in- 
cluded only the material about the stone tablets. To this, the authors 
of the third compositional stage have added Yahweh’s revelation 
to Mosheh (which they laid the groundwork for in P55). At a later 
point during this third compositional stage, the authors inserted a 
speech from Yahweh to Mosheh that utilizes language characteristic 
of Deuteronomy, and that repeats several laws from the legal material 
that had been inserted following the ten commandments. The ratio- 
nale for the addition of the laws and the exhortations modeled after 
Deuteronomy is unclear to me. 

—All of P57, excluding the beginning. The beginning of this 
parashah clearly belongs to the earliest edition of Exodus. It is likely 
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that the remainder of the parashah represents additions made in the 
third compositional stage, when there was interest in preserving sto- 
ries that had grown up around Mosheh. Some of the language in 
this parashah is characteristic of the Aaronide authors of the fourth 
compositional stage, and it is possible that they may have made a 
small number of additional edits. 


ry 


The fourth compositional stage of Exodus took place over a long 
period of time, perhaps a century or more, from the mid-fifth century 
to the mid-fourth century BCE, or possibly later. During this period, 
the leadership of the temples in Jerusalem and Mount Gerizim sought 
to establish their own authority through the addition of an “origin 
story” for Yahweh’s cult—an origin story which conferred permanent 
leadership status on Aharon and his descendants. As part of this 
body of work, the stories of Exodus-Numbers (which almost certainly 
had previously been recorded on a single scroll) were considerably 
expanded and then separated into two books, with the newly written 
book of Leviticus inserted between them. 

With respect to Exodus, the main changes made to the book in 
this final compositional stage were the addition of the instructions 
for building the Meeting Tent shrine and its accoutrements, and the 
related material narrating their construction; the insertion of a chrono- 
logical framework; the insertion of Aharon at various points in the nar- 
rative and the elevation of his status to be just below that of Mosheh; 
the insertion of a new beginning to the book; and the insertion of 
genealogical material regarding the Lewites. Thus, the material that I 
identify as belonging to this fourth and final compositional phase of 
the book is as follows: 

—P1. With this parashah, the authors of the fourth compositional 
stage inserted a new beginning to the book that strengthened the 
connection to Genesis, utilizing the same relatively clumsy prose style 
and expressing the same concerns as seen in their edits to Genesis—a 
concern to create a narrative frame through the addition of numbers 
and genealogical relationships. 

—The end of P4,1. It is likely that this parashah originally ended 
with Yahweh telling Mosheh that he should turn the Ye’or’s water 
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to blood if the elders don’t believe the first two signs that Yahweh 
gave him. To prepare the ground for the role that Aharon would play 
later in the parashot narrating the ten plagues, the authors of the fourth 
compositional stage use the idea that Mosheh is an awkward speaker 
(introduced during the third compositional stage) as a pretext to create 
a role for Aharon as a “stand-in” speaker for Mosheh. See note 4,1z 
above. 

—Revisions to P6. Originally, this parashah related Mosheh’s ini- 
tial audiences with the Yisra’elite elders and with Phar’oh. The au- 
thors of the fourth compositional stage have revised this by inserting 
Aharon throughout and by removing the elders from the audience 
with Phar’‘oh. 

—P8 - P8,2. These parashot belong to the fourth compositional 
stage, but they appear to have been added to the text at different 
times. P8 was written to elevate Aharon’s status. P8,1 is a genealogy, 
primarily of Lewites; the main point of this genealogy is to establish 
that Mosheh and Aharon are brothers (rather than simply kinsmen), 
and perhaps also to strengthen the authority of Nadav, Aviyhu, El’azar, 
and Iythamar by indicating that they are Aharon’s sons. P8,2, which is 
an almost verbatim repeat of P7, was inserted into the text in order to 
restart the narrative after the genealogy of P8,1. 

—P9 - P10. These parashot narrate the pre-plague miracle performed 
by Aharon (turning his staff into a serpent). The intent here, as 
with much of the editorial activity in this stage, is simply to elevate 
Aharon’s role and give a him a status that is just below that of Mosheh. 

—Revisions to P10 - P11,2 and to P13 - P15,1. These parashot are part 
of the narrative describing the first nine plagues. The authors of the 
fourth compositional stage have edited these parashot by systematically 
inserting Aharon into them, even though in some instances he seems 
to be more of a bystander than an actor. Oddly, the authors inserted 
Aharon into only seven of the nine plagues, choosing not to give him 
a role in either the fifth plague (P12) or the ninth plague (P16). 

—P17,2 - P17,3. The first parashah, P17,2, functions as a short sum- 
mary of the preceding plague narrative beginning in P10. The second 
parashah, P17,3, provides the Aaronide authors’ detailed instructions for 
the Passover Festival. They have added this to refine and supplement 
the description of the Passover Festival given in the earliest edition of 
Exodus, in P18. 
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—End of P18. The authors of the fourth compositional stage have 
added a short summary sentence to the end of this parashah, in which 
Mosheh instructs the Yisra’elites on how to prepare for and observe 
the passover. 

—Revisions and additions to P18,1 - P19. These two parashot narrate 
the flight from Egypt. The authors of the fourth compositional stage 
have revised and supplemented them by inserting Aharon into P18,1 
and by adding a chronological framework at the end of P19. 

—P20 - P20,1. The first parashah, P20, provides additional clarifica- 
tions regarding who may partake of the passover meal. It was likely 
added at a different time than P17,3 (though both are part of the fourth 
compositional stage). The second parashah here is a summary sentence 
marking the end of the period when the Yisra’elites were in Egypt. 
The language here (“organized in their companies”) is characteristic 
of the authors of the fourth compositional stage. 

—P27,3 and P28,1, plus edits to P27,2 and to P28. The authors of the 
fourth compositional stage had a special interest in the story of the 
gift of the man, which served as food during the wilderness wander- 
ings. They edited P27,2, which sets the ground for this story, by adding 
Aharon to the narrative; the language used in P28 indicates that they 
also edited that parashah, though it is unclear to what extent. In ad- 
dition, they added both P27,3 and P28,1 to give the story a theological 
rationale, turning the story into an occasion for Yahweh to test his 
people, and for the people to be overawed by the sight of Yahweh’s 
radiant splendor (7135). 

—Edits to P33, including a new ending. In addition to inserting 
the chronological frame at the beginning, the authors of the fourth 
compositional stage inserted much new material at the end of this 
parashah, creating a number of inconsistencies with the older material. 
Most significantly, the edits at the end of the parashah change the 
speaker of the ten commandments. In the earliest compositional layer, 
Yahweh speaks the ten commandments directly to the Yisra’elites; the 
authors of the fourth compositional stage have changed this to make 
it appear that the people only hear the ram’s horn and the thunder, 
and that Mosheh then relays the ten commandments to them. See the 
discussion in note 33m above. 

—Edits to P41. As mentioned above, this parashah recounts the 
treaty ratification ceremony. Given the importance of this event, it 
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is not surprising that the authors of the fourth compositional stage 
revised the parashah by inserting mentions of Aharon, Nadav, and 
Aviyhu. 

—pP42 - P51. These parashot represent Yahweh’s instructions to 
Mosheh regarding the construction of the shrine and all its accou- 
trements. The language and concerns throughout these parashot are 
characteristic of the Aaronide authors, who were responsible for nearly 
all the additions and edits made during the fourth compositional 
phase. 

—Middle section of P53. The middle section of P53 contains the 
story of the Lewites’ slaughter of the Yisra’elites. The story has multi- 
ple tensions with the other material in the parashah and is clearly an 
addition to the text. I assign this addition to the fourth compositional 
stage, when the authors worked the Lewites or mention of them into 
many stories, in an effort to elevate their status and confer additional 
authority on them. The story of the Lewites’ zealousness and their 
eagerness to slaughter their kinspeople for their errors strikes us as 
barbaric today, but this story is similar to others we see in Tanakh, 
where one demonstrates zeal for his god by carrying out the god’s 
orders to kill his enemies and apostates. 

—Rearrangement of the second half of P53,1. The second half 
of P53,1 portrays Mosheh’s practice in consulting with Yahweh in 
the Meeting Tent. I believe this material was placed prior to the 
revelation at Siynai in the earliest edition of Exodus, but that the 
authors of the fourth compositional stage moved this material to after 
the revelation, as they would not have wanted there to be any mention 
of the Meeting Tent until after the instructions for the construction of 
the shrine (which they equated with the Meeting Tent) were given to 
Mosheh. 

—P57,1 - P69,8. These parashot recount the construction of the shrine 
and its accoutrements, beginning with the collection of the materials 
needed to construct these things. These parashot are by the same 
authors as those responsible for P42 - P51. In both bodies of material, 
the language and concerns throughout these parashot are characteristic 
of the Aaronide authors. 

—Edits to P70. The authors of the fourth compositional phase have 
extensively edited this parashah, inserting mentions of the shrine and 
of Yahweh’s radiant splendor. 
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Second Compositional | Third Compositional 
Stage (520s - 470s BCE) | Stage (520s - 400s BCE) 


P2-P3 


i 


ael J| 
£ a 

na 

T 

A 

= 

2 


P4,1 (edits) 


y 


P5 (Yahweh's speech) P5 (narrative) 


eN 


1 


vu 
N 


P11,2 (edit); P14 (edit) 


P21 - P22 


7 


P23 (edits); P27,1 (end) 


P30 - P32 
P33,2 — P34,1 (edits) 


P35,1; P36 - P37,7; 
P38 - P39,5; P40 - P40,1 


P41 (edits) 
P41,1 (minor edit) 
P52 


53,1 (1* half) 
P54 - P55 


P56 (remainder) 
P57 (1* sent. + 2™ half) 
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Fourth Compositional 
Stage (450s - 350s BCE) 


a] 
Es 


P4,1 (end) 


P6 (revisions) 


P8 - P8,2 
P9 - P10 


P10,1 - P11,2; P13 - P15,1 
(revisions) 


P17,2 - P17,3 
P18 (end) 

P18,1 (revisions) 
P19 (2 half) 
P20 - P20,1 


P22,1 (edit) 
P27,2 (edits) 
P27,3 


P28 (edits); P28,1 


P33 (edits and additions) 


P41 (additions) 
P42 - P51 


P53 (Lewites) 


53,1 (2 half relocate) 


P57 (edits) 
P57,1 - P69,8 





P70 (edits) 


